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CHAP.   I. 

Bnt  to  make  up  my  tale. 

She  breweth  good  ale. 

And  thereof  maketh  sale. — Skeltont. 

LTHGUGH  few,  if  any,  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  have  increased  so  rapidly  in  wealth  and 
cultivation  as  Scotland  during  the  last  half- 
century,  Sultan  Mahmoud's  owls  might  nevertheless 
have  found  in  Caledonia,  at  any  term  within  that 
flourishing  period,  their  dowery  of  ruined  villages. 
Accident  or  local  advantages  have,  in  many  instances, 
transferred  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  hamlets,  from  the 
situations  which  their  predecessors  chose,  with  more 
respect  to  security  than  convenience,  to  those  in  which 
their  increasing  industry  and  commerce  could  more 
easily  expand  itself ;  and  hence  places  which  stand  dis- 
tinguished in  Scottish  history,  and  which  figure  in  David 
M'Pherson's  excellent  historical  map,  can  now  only  be  dis- 
cerned from  the  wild  moor  by  the  verdure  which  clothes 
their  site,  or,  at  best,  by  a  few  scattered  ruins,  resembling 
pinfolds,  whidi  mark  the  spot  of  their  former  existence. 

The  little  village  of  St.  Ronan's,  though  it  had  not 
yet  fallen  into  the  state  of  entire  oblivion  we  have  de- 
scribed, wais,  about  twenty  years  since,  fast  verging 
towards  it.     The  situation  had   som^xJcCvcv^  vcv  >&.  ^ 
xomantie,  that  it  provoked  lYve  peacW  oi  eN«rj  "^^^^^^ 
tomist;  md  we  will  endeavoxu,  OaetcioT^,  \.o  ^css:^q» 
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in  langua^i^e  whicli  can  scarcely  be  less  intelligible  than 
some  of  their  sketches,  avoiding,  however,  for  reasons 
which  seem  to  us  of  weight,  to  give  any  more  exact  in- 
dication of  the  site,  than  that  it  is  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Forth,  and  not  above  thirty  miles  distant  from  the 
Engh'sh  frontier. 

A  river  of  considerable  magnitude  pours  its  streams 
through  a  narrow  vale,  varying  in  breadth  from  two 
miles  to  a  fourth  of  that  distance,  and  which,  being  com- 
posed of  rich  alluvial  soil,  is,  and  has  long  been,  enclosed, 
tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  cultivated  with  all  the  skill 
of  Scottish  agriculture.  Either  side  of  this  valley  is 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which,  on  the  right  in  par- 
ticular, may  be  almost  termed  mountains.  Little  brooks 
arising  in  these  ridges,  and  finding  their  way  to  the  river, 
offer  each  its  own  little  vale  to  the  industry  of  the  culti- 
vator. Some  of  them  bear  fine  large  trees,  which  have 
as  yet  escaped  the  axe,  and  upon  the  sides  of  most  there 
are  scattered  patches  and  fringes  of  natural  copsewood, 
above  and  around  which  the  banks  of  the  stream  arise, 
somewhat  desolate  in  the  colder  months,  but  in  summer 
glowing  with  dark  purple  heath,  or  with  the  golden 
lustre  of  the  broom  and  gorse.  This  is  a  sort  of  scenery 
peculiar  to  those  countries,  which  abound,  like  Scotland, 
in  hills  and  in  streams,  and  where  the  traveller  is  ever 
and  anon  discovering,  in  some  intricate  and  unexpected 
recess,  a  simple  and  silvan  beauty,  which  pleases  him  th«» 
more,  that  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  his  ovwi  property 
the  first  discoverer. 

In  one  of  these  recesses,  and  so  near  its  opening  i 
command  the  prospect  of  the  river,  the  broader  v 
and  the  opposite  chain   of   hills,   stood,  and, 
neglect  and  desertion  have  completed  ih?it  >nq 
stands,  the  ancient  and  decayed  village  oi  St.  "R 
The  site  was  singularly  picturesque,   ajb  the  ?>\x 
Mtreet  of  the  village  ran  up  a  very  steep  "hiH,  on  * 
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'were  clustered,  as  it  were  upon  little  tercaces; 
miDlttages  which  composed  the  place,  seeming,  as  in 
ib^Tinss  towns  on  the  Alps,  to  rise  above  each  otlier 
«WBrd$  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which  continued  to 
xnpy  the  crest  of  the  eminence,  and  the  strength  of 
hich  had  doubtless  led  the  neighbourhood  to  assemble 
ider  its  walls  for  protection.  It  must,  indeed,  have 
■en  a  place  of  formidable  defence,  for,  on  the  side 
>posite  to  the  town,  its  walls  rose  straight  up  from 
e  verge  of  a  tremendous  and  rocky  precipice,  whose 
ise  was  washed  by  St.  Ronan's  Bum,  as  the  brook 
as  entitled.  On  the  southern  side,  where  the  declivity 
Eis  less  precipitous,  the  ground  had  been  carefully 
veiled  into  successive  terraces,  which  ascended  to  the 
unmit  of  the  hill,  and  were,  or  rather  had  been,  con- 
icted  by  staircases  of  stone,  rudely  ornamented.  In 
saceful  periods  these  terraces  had  been  occupied  by  tlie 
irdens  of  the  Castle,  and  in  times  of  siege  they  added 
t  its  security,  for  each  commanded  the  one  imnic- 
;ately  below  it,  so  that  they  could  be  separately  and 
iccessively  defended,  and  all  were  exposed  to  the  fire 
om  the  place  itself — a  massive  square  tower  of  the 
jgest  size,  surrounded,  as  usual,  by  lower  buildings. 
id  a  high  embattled  wall.  On  the  northern  side  arose 
considerable  mountain,  of  which  the  descent  that  lay 
stween  the  eminence  on  which  the  Castle  was  situated 
«med  a  detached  portion,  and  which  had  been  im- 
roved  and  deepened  by  three  successive  huge  trenches, 
nother  very  deep  trench  was  drawn  in  front  of  the 
lain  entrance  from  the  east,  where  the  principal  gate- 
ay  formed  the  termination  of  the  street,  which,  as  we 
ave  noticed,  ascended  from  the  village,  and  this  last 
efence  completed  the  fortifications  of  the  tower. 
In  the  ancient  gardens  of  the  CaL?>\Xe»  ^xA  >q;:^'«^  ^ 
des  of  it  excepting  the  westeina,  vjViV^iYi  vi^%  ^esiv^^ 
ijjB  old  trees  had  found. root,  xx\axvV\Ycv^  >aciR  ^^^-^hs. 
3  ^* 
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the  ancient  and  ruinous  walls  with  their  d* 
and  increasing  the  effect  of  the  shattere 
towered  up  from  the  centre. 

Seated  on  the  threshold  of  this  ancien 
the  *•  proud  porter "  had  in  former  days  ' 
self,"  a  stranger  had  a  complete  and  comn 
of  the  decayed  village,  the  houses  of  which, 
imagination,  might  seem  as  if  they  had  b( 
arrested  in  hurrying  down  the  precipitc 
fixed  as  if  by  magic  in  the  whimsical  arrang 
they  now  presented.  It  was  like  a  sudden 
of  Amphion's  country-dances,  when  the  hut 
to  form  the  future  Thebes  were  jigging  ii 
But,  with  such  an  observer,  the  melanchol 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the  village  soon 
the  lighter  frolics  of  the  imagination.  Oi 
structed  on  the  humble  plan  used  in  th( 
Scotch  cottages  about  a  century  ago,  the  gr 
them  had  been  long  deserted;  and  their 
blackened  gables,  and  ruinous  walls,  showed 
triumph  over  Poverty.  On  some  huts  t*ie 
nished  with  soot,  were  still  standing,  in  who 
like  skeletons,  and  a  few,  wholly  or  partially 
thatch,  seemed  still  inhabited,  though  scare 
for  the  smoke  of  the  peat-fires,  which  ] 
humble  meal  of  the  indwellers,  stole  upwai 
from  the  chimneys,  its  regular  vent,  but 
other  crevices  in  the  roofs.  Nature,  in  the 
always  changing,  but  renewing  as  she  c 
supplying,  by  the  power  of  vegetation,  th 
decaying  marks  of  human  labour.  Sm: 
which  had  been  formerly  planted  around  t! 
dens,  had  now  waxed  into  huge  and  high 
the  fruit-trees  had  extended  their  brand 
vos^s  of  the  little  yards,  and  the  hedges 
'^to  Aage  and  irregular  bushes ;   whi\«  ' 
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M^  and  nettles,  and  hemlock,  hidii 
en  busily  converting  the  whole  i 
iito  a  picturesque  forest  bank. 

Two  houses  in  St.  Ronan's  were  sti 
decent  repair ;  places  essential — the  < 
weal  of  the  inhabitants,  the  other  to 
of  travellers.  These  vfere  the  clergy 
the  village  inn.  Of  the  former  we 
it  formed  no  exception  to  the  gene 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland  i 
lodging  their  clergy,  not  only  in  the  c 
Ugliest  and  most  inconvenient  house 
masonry  can  contrive.  It  had  th( 
chimneys — ^two,  namely;— rising  like  £ 
end,  whidi  answered  the  purpose  fc 
designed  as  ill  as  usuaL  It  had  all 
and  inlets  to  the  fury  of  the  elemc 
form  the  subject  of  the  complaints  ol 
bent  to  his  brethren  of  the  Presbyt 
plete  the  picture,  the  clergyman  bei 
pigs  had  unmolested  admission  tc 
courtyard,  broken  windows  were  re 
paper,  and  the  disordered  and  squall 
low  £eum-house,  occupied  by  a  bar 
honoured  the  dwelling  of  one,  who, 
character,  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentlei 
of  a  humorist 

Beside  the  manse  stood  the  kirk 
little  old  mansion  with  a  ckiy  floor,  ar 
wretched  pews,  originally  of  carved 
clouted  with  white  fir-deal.  But  tl 
the  church  was  elegant  in  the  outline 
in  Catholic  times,  when  we  cannot  dc 
ecclesiastical  architecture  that  %;ax» 
Protestants,  we  refuse  to  \]de\x  ^c 
bMtdfy  raised  its  grey  and  va>iitedic 
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Ming  hills  of  mortality  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  an3 
was  indeed  so  small  in  size,  and  so  much  lowered  in 
height  by  the  graves  on  the  outside,  which  ascended  half- 
way up  the  low  Saxon  windows,  that  it  might  itself  have 
appeared  only  a  funeral  vault,  or  mausoleum  of  larger 
size.     Its  little  square  tower,  with  the  ancient  belfry, 
alone  distinguished  it  from  such  a  monument     But  when 
the  grey-headed  beadle  tiuned  the  keys  with  his  shaking 
hand,  the  antiquary  was  admitted  into  an  ancient  build- 
ing, which,  from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  and  some 
monuments  of  the  Mowbrays  of  St.  Ronan's,  which  the 
old  man  was  accustomed  to  point  out,  was  generally 
conjectured  to  be  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 
•  These  Mowbrays  of  St.  Ronan's  seem  to  have  been  at 
one  time  a  very  powerful  family.    They  were  allied  to 
and  friends  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  at  the  time  when 
the  overgrown  power   of   that  heroic  race  made  the 
Stuarts  tremble  on  the  Scottish  throne.      It    followed 
that,  when,  as  our  old  nai/ histonaxi  expresses  it,  "no 
one  dared  to  strive  with  a  Douglas,  nor  yet  with  a 
Douglas's  man,  for  if  he  did,  he  was  sure  to  come  b"*' 
the  waur,"  the  family  of  St.  Ronan's  shared  their  prr 
perity,  and  became  lords  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  7 
valley  of  which  their  mansion  commanded  the  prosr 
But  upon  the  turning  of  the  tide,  in  the  reign  of  Jamf 
they  became  despoiled  of  the  greater  part  of  tho 
acquisitions,  and  succeeding  events  reduced  their 
ance  still  farther.     Nevertheless,  they  were,  in  th 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  still  a  family  of  cor 
note ;  and  Sir  Reginald  Mowbray,  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  distinguished  himself  by  th 
defence  of  the  Castle  against  the  arms  of  Cro 
/joctensed  at  the  opposition  which  he  ba ' 
^countered  in  an  obscure  corner,  causec 
^  -^^"^^f^^-^cf  and  blown  up  vnth  gunpa 
^r  thjs  catastrophe,  the  old  Castle  Yi 
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ifyhat  Sir  Reginald,  when,  like  Allan  Ramsay's  Sir 
AffiEun  Worthy,  he  returned  after  the  Revolution,  built 
iimself  a  house  in  the  fashion  of  that  later  age,  which  he 
frndently  suited  in  size  to  the  diminished  fortunes  of  his 
iaimly.  It  was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  village. 
whose  vicinity  was  not  in  those  days  judged  any  incon- 
venience, upon  a  spot  of  ground  more  level  than  was 
presented  by  the  rest  of  the  acclivity,  where,  as  we  said 
before,  the  houses  were  notched  as  it  were  into  the  side  ot 
the  steep  bank,  with  little  more  level  ground  about  them 
than  the  spot  occupied  by  their  site.  But  the  Laird's 
house  had  a  court  in  front  and  a  small  garden  behind, 
connected  with  another  garden,  which,  occupying  three 
terraces,  descended,  in  emulation  of  the  orchards  of  the 
old  Castle,  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

The  family  continued  to  inhabit  this  new  messuage 
until  about  fifty  years  before  the  commencement  of  our 
history,  when  it  was  much  damaged  by  a  casual  fire ; 
and  the  Laird  of  the  day,  having  just  succeeded  to  a 
more  pleasant  and  commodious  dwelling  at  the  distance 
of  about  three  miles  from  the  village,  determined  to 
abandon  the  habitation  of  his  ancestors.  As  he  cut  down 
at  the  same  time  an  ancient  rookery  (perhaps  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  migration),  it  became  a  common 
remark  among  the  country  folk,  that  the  decay  of 
St  Ronan's  began  when  Laird  Lawrence  and  the  crows 
flew  off. 

The  deserted  mansion,  however,  was  not  consigned  to 
owls  and  birds  of  the  desert ;  on  the  contrary,  for  many 
years  it  witnessed  more  fun  and  festivity  than  when  it  had 
been  the  sombre  abode  of  a  grave  Scottish  Baron  of 
•*  auld  lang  syne."  In  short,  it  was  converted  into  an 
inn,  and  marked  by  a  huge  sign,  representing  on  the  one 
side  St.  Ronan  catching  hold  o^  \}cvei  ^«<4"^^  ^-as^RPssJi, 
with  his  Episcopal  crook,  as  X.Yve  sxoru  "k^l"^  ^^'^^''^'^''^^^, 
v^fndovs  legend,  And  on  the  oVViet  Oevs  \A5aw>2!c»:5  -srssa*' 
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of  St.  Ronan's  had  disposed  of  piecemeal,  as  the  readiest 

the  younger  son,  and  the  like  emergencies.    So  that  Meg 
Dods,  when  she  succeeded  to  her  parents,  was  a  considei^ 

three  toeing  brsiers,  two  bonuet-labiis,  nod  a  hois 
uoupei,  who  succe^vely  made  proposals  to  her. 

Many  bets  were  laid  od   ihc  horse-couper's  sucr 
but  the  liaowjog  ones  were  takenin.    Determined  to 
the  fore-horse  herself,  Meg  would  admit  no  helpmal 
might  Boon  aeEU-t  the  rights  of  a  raasler ;  and 
single  blessedness,  and  with  the  despotism  of  C 
herself,  she  ruled  all  matters  with  a  high  han 

mger  within  her  gates,  who,  if  he  venturf 

Meg's  sovereign  will  snd  pleasure,  or  di 

Eiiliei  faiE  or  accommodation  different  fr 

s/o  prowyeiitf- iiim,  was  inslan 

^A&s/  a/iiirer  urliicb    Erasmus    tells  us  si 

"   ■    ™   lAe   German  inns   of  his   linn 

■*^  or,   as  Meg  cKpressed  it,  "' 


^"etf  a„^'°'y ;  she  I  PP'ies.     71,  *  «^ood  •• 
****  C?  '  "'ea;^  ri    **«  Cf  ^  ■*»'  and  s^'  « 
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breakfast,  three  shillings  for  dinner,  induding  a  pint  of 
old  port,  eighteen-pence  for  a  snug  sapper — such  were 
the  charges  of  the  inn  at  St.  Ronan's,  under  this  landlady 
of  the  olden  world,  even  after  the  nineteenth  century  had 
commenced  ;  and  they  were  ever  tendered  with  the  pious 
recollection,  that  her  good  father  never  chaiged  half  so 
much,  but  these  weary  times  rendered  it  impossible  for 
her  to  make  the  lawing  less.* 

Notwithstanding  all  these  excellent  and  rare  properties, 
the  inn  at  St.  Ronan's  shared  the  decay  of  the  village  to 
which  it  belonged.  *This  was  owing  to  various  circum- 
stances. The  high-road  had  been  turned  aside  from  the 
place,  the  steepness  of  the  street  being  murder  (so  the 
postilions  declared)  to  their  post-horses.  It  was  thought 
that  Meg's  stern  refusal  to  treat  them  with  liquor,  or  to 
connive  at  their  exchanging  for  porter  and  whisky  the 
corn  which  should  feed  their  catde,  had  no  small  influence 
on  the  opinion  of  those  respectable  gentlemen,  and  that 
a  little  cutting  and  levelling  would  have  made  the  ascent 
easy  enough  ;  but  let  that  pass.  This  alteration  of  the 
highway  was  an  injury  which  Meg  did  not  easily  forgive 
to  the  country  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  she  had  recol- 
lected when  children.  "  Tlieir  fathers,"  she  said,  "  wad 
not  have  done  the  like  of  it  to  a  lone  woman."  Then  the 
decay  of  the  village  itself,  which  had  formerly  contained  a 
set  of  feuars  and  bonnet-lairds,  who,  under  the  name  of 
the  Chirupping  Club,  contrived  to  drink  twopenny 
qualified  with  brandy  or  whisky,  at  least  twice  or  thrir 
a-week,  was  some  small  loss. 

The  temper  and  manners  of  the  landlady  scared  ai 
all  customers  of  that  numerous  class,  who  will  not  a 
originality  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of  decc 
and  who,  little  accustomed  perhaps  to  attendai 
home,  love  to  play  the  great  man  at  an  inn,  and  * 
a  certain:  numbo-  of  bows,  deferential  speech 
^/fo/o^/es,  in  answer  to  the  Gr—  d— n  j€% 
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on  tlie  house,  attendance,  and  entertainmeht. 
[Isio  those  who  commenced  this  sort  of  barter  in  the 
Shwihnn  of  St.  Ronan's,  well  could  Meg  Dods  pay  it 
lack,  in  their  own  coin  ;  and  glad  they  were  to  escape 
Sram  the  house  with  eyes  not  quite  scratched  out,  and 
sars  not  more  deafened  than  if  they  had  been  within 
learing  of  a  pitched  battle. 

Nature  had  formed  honest  Meg  for  such  encounters  ; 
ind  as  her  noble  soul  delighted  in  them,  so  her  outward 
3roperties  were  in  what  Tony  Lumpkin  calls  a  concate- 
lation  accordingly.  She  had  hair  of  a  brindled  coloxir, 
setwixt  black  and  grey,  which  was  apt  to  escape  in 
df-locks  from  under  her  mutch  when  she  was  thro\^'n 
nto  violent  agitation — long  skinny  hands,  terminated  by 
Jtout  talons — grey  e)resv  thin  hps,  a  robust  person,  a 
oroad,  though  flat  chest,  capital  wind,  and  a  voice  that 
3ould  match  a  choir  of  fish-women.  She  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  of  herself,  in  her  more  gentle  moods,  that 
3er  bark  was  worse  than  her  bite  ;  but  what  teeth  could 
lave  matched  a  tongue,  which,  when  in  full  career,  is 
rouched  to  have  been  heard  from  the  Kirk  to  the  Castle 
rfSt.  Ronan's? 

These  notable  gifts,  however,  had  no  charms  for  the 
travellers  of  these  light  and  giddy-paced  times,  and 
MLeg's  inn  became  less  and  less  frequented.  What  car- 
ried the  evil  to  the  uttermost  was,  that  a  fi^ciful  lady  of 
rank  in  the  neighbourhood  chanced  to  recover  of  some 
imaginary  complaint  by  the  use  of  a  mineral  well 
ibout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village ;  a  fashion-* 
aUe  doctor  was  found  to  write  an  analysis  of  the  healing 
craters,  with  a  list  of  simdry  cures  ;  a  speculative  builder 
took  land  in  feu,  and  erected  lodging-houses,  shops,  and 
d/fca  streets.  At  length  a  tontine  subscription  was  ob- 
tained to  erect  an  inn,  which,  for  \ivfc  xevot^  ^^^»,  ^"aa 
BaUed  a  hotel ;  and  so  t\ie  d<esetXACfa.  oi  ^^«?.  ^<^^* 
xecajne^reneral.* 
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She  bad  still,  however,  her  friends  and  wdl-wisl 
many  of  whom  thought,  that  as  she  was  a  lone  woi 
and  known  to  be  well  to  pass  in  the  world,  she  w 
act  wisely  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  take  doi 
sign  which  had  no  longer  fascination  for  guests. 
Meg's  spirit  scorned  submission  direct  or  implied.  ' 
father's  door,"  she  said,  "should  be  open  to  thei 
till  her  father's  bairn  should  be  streekit  and  carriet 
at  it  with  her  feet  foremost.  It  was  not  for  the  pre 
there  was  litde  profit  at  it ; — profit  ? — there  was  a 
loss  ; — but  she  wad  not  be  dung  by  any  of  them.  ' 
maun  bae  a  hottle,  maun  they  ? — and  an  honest  p 
canna  serve  them  !  They  may  hottle  that  likes  ; 
they  shall  see  that  Lucky  Dods  can  hottle  on  as  lai 
the  best  of  them — ay,  though  they  had  made  a  ' 
teen  of  it,  and  linkit  a'  their  breaths  of  lives,  whilk  t 
their  nostrils,  on  end  of  ilk  other  like  a  string  of 
geese,  and  the  langest  liver  bruick  a'  (whilk  was  i 
presumption),  she  would  match  ilk  ane  of  them  as 
as  her  ain  wind  held  out"  Fortunate  it  was  for  : 
since  she  had  formed  this  doughty  resolution, 
although  her  inn  had  decayed  in  custom,  her  land 
risen  in  value  in  a  degree  which  more  than  compen 
the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  her  books,  and,  j< 
to  her  usual  providence  and  economy,  enabled  her  i 
up  to  her  lofty  purpose. 

She  prosecuted  her  trade  too  with  every  attentu 
its  diminished  income  ;  shut  up  the  windows  of  cm 
of  her  house,  to  baffle  the  tax-gatherer  ;  retrenche 
furniture  ;  discharged  her  pair  of  post-horses,  aod 
sioned  off  the  old  hiunp-backed  postilion  who  i 
them,  retaining  his  services,  however,  as  an  assist! 
a  stiU  more  aged  hostler.  To  console  herself  for  ic 
tions  by  which  her  pride  was  secretly  wounder 
agreed  with  the  celebrated  Dick  Tinto  to  reps' 
i^/Aer's sj£^n,  which  had  become  rather  undec' 
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ad  Dick  accordingly-  gilded  the  Bishop's  crook* 
qgmented  the  horrors  of  the  Devil's  aspect,  until  it 
line  a  terror  to  all  the  younger  fry  of  the  school-ho 
md  a  sort  of  visible  illustration  of  the  terrors  of  the  a 
nemy,  with  which  the  niinister  endeavoured  to  imp 
lieir  in£uit  minds. 

Under  this  renewed  S3rmbol  of  her  profession,  3 
>ods,  or  M^  Dorts,  as  she  was  popularly  termed, 
ccount  of  her  refractory  humours,  was  still  patron 
y  some  steady  customers.  Such  were  the  membei 
le  Killnakelty  Hunt,  once  famous  on  the  turf  and  in 
eld,  but  now  a  set  of  venerable  grey-headed  sportsn 
'ho  had  sunk  from  foxhounds  to  basket-beagles 
dursing,  and  who  made  an  easy  canter  on  their  q 
ags  a  gentle  induction  to  a  dinner  at  Meg's.  "  A  s< 
onest  decent  men  they  were,"  Meg  said  ;  "had  t 
ing  and  their  joke — and  what  for  no  ?  Their  bind 
ist  a  Scots  pint  over-head,  and  a  tappit-hen  to  the 
nd  no  man  ever  saw  them  the  waur  o't  It  was  t 
ockle-braincd  callants  of  the  present  day  that  woult 
lair  owcrta'cn  with  a  puir  quart  than  douce  folk  \ 
ith  a  magnum. "    ' 

Then  there  was  a  set  of  ancient  brethren  of  the  a: 
•om  Edinburgh,  who  visited  St.  Ronan's  frequentl 
le  spring  and  summer,  a  class  of  guests  peculiarly 
sptable  to  Meg,  who  permitted  them  more  latitud 
er  premises  than  she  was  known  to  allow  to  any  o 
ody.  *'  They  were,"  she  said,  "  pawky  auld  cai 
lat  kend  whiUc  side  their  bread  was  buttered  upon, 
erer  kend  of  ony  o'  them  ganging  to  the  spring,  as  i 
ehoved  to  ca'  the  stinking  well  yonder. — Na,  na — 1 
nere  up  in  the  morning — had  their  parritch,  wi'  may] 
limbleful  of  brandy,  and  then  awa'  up  into  the  hills, 
idr  bit  cauld  meat  on  the  healhst,  «rA.  <accsskfc\«»s 
en  wi*  the  creel  full  of  caWer  \xa\i\i,  «cv^  V-a.^  ^ 
«fr  dinner,  and  their  quiel  cogvxt  oi  ^^»  «q^^ 
'3 
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puncb,  and  were  set  singing  their  catches  and  glees,'  a: 
they  ca'd  them,  till  ten  o'clock,  and  then  to  bed,  wi'  Goc 
bless  ye — and  what  for  no?  " 

Thirdly,  we  may  commemorate  some  ranting  blades 
who  also  came  from  the  metropolis  to  visit  St.  Ronan's 
attracted  by  the  humours  of  Meg,  and  still  more  by  th< 
excellence  of  her  liquor,  and  the  cheapness  of  he] 
reckonings.  These  were  members  of  the  Helter  Skelte: 
Club,  of  the  Wildfire  Club,  and  other  association; 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  care  anc 
sobriety.  Such  dashers  occasioned  many  a  racket  ii 
Meg's  house,  and  many  a  bourasque  in  Meg's  temper 
Various  were  the  arts  of  flattery  and  violence  by  whicl 
they  endeavoured  to  get  supplies  of  liquor,  when  Meg'i 
conscience  told  her  they  had  had  too  much  already 
Sometimes  they  failed,  as  when  the  croupier  of  th< 
Helter  Skelter  got  himself  scalded  with  the  mulled  wine 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  coax  this  formidable  viragc 
by  a  salute  ;  and  the  excellent  president  of  the  Wildfin 
received  a  broken  head  from  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  as  he 
endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  these  emblems  of  au- 
thority. But  little  did  these  dauntless  officials  care  foi 
the  exuberant  frolics  of  Meg's  temper,  which  were  tc 
them  only  "pretty  Fanny's  way" — the  dulces  Amd 
ryllidis  ir<B.  And  Meg,  on  her  part,  though  she  ofter 
called  them  "  drunken  ne'er-do-weels,  and  thorough-brec 
High  Street  blackguards,"  allowed  no  other  person  tc 
speak  ill  of  them  in  her  hearing.  "  They  were  daf 
<allants,"  she  said,  "and  that  was  all — when  the  drin' 
was  in  the  wit  was  out — ye  could  not  put  an  auld  he? 
upon  young  shouthers — a  young  cowt  will  canter, 
it  up-hill  or  down — and  what  for  no  ?  "  was  her  unif 
conclusion. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  among  Meg's  steady  a 
"faithful  amongst  the  unfaithful  found,"  th 
fjosect eheriff-clerk  of  the  county/  who,  whea  \ 
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tif  cffidal  duty  to  that  district  of  the  shire,  wai 
fttollections  of  her  double-brewed  ale,  and  her  g 
Antigua,  alwrays  advertised  that  his  "  Priev 
"Comptis,"  or  whatever  other  business  was  ii 
were  to  proceed  on  such  a  day  and  hour,  "  wi 
h9use  of  Margaret  Dods,  vintner  in  St.  Ronan's. 

We  have  only  farther  to  notice  Meg's  mode 
ducting  herself  towards  chance  travellers,  who,  1 
nothing  of  nearer  or  more  fashionable  accommo 
or  perhaps  consulting  rather  the  state  of  their  pu 
of  their  taste,  stumbled  upon  her  house  of  entertf 
Her  reception  of  these  was  as  precarious  as  th< 
tality  of  a  savage  nation  to  sailors  shipwrecked 
coast.  If  the  guests  seemed  to  have  made  her  3 
their  free  choice — or  if  she  liked  their  appearai 
her  taste  was  very  capricious) — above  all,  if  they 
pleased  with  what  they  got,  and  little  disposed 
cise  or  give  trouble,  it  was  all  very  well.  But  if  1 
come  to  St.  Ronan's  because  the  house  at  the  \ 
full — or  if  she  disliked  what  the  sailor  calls  thi 
their  jib — or  if,  above  all,  they  were  critical  abc 
accommodations,  none  so  likely  as  Meg  to  gi' 
what  in  her  country  is  called  a  s/oati.  In  f 
reckoned  such  persons  a  part  of  that  ungener^ 
ungrateful  public,  for  whose  sake  she  was  kcci 
ho  ise  open  at  a  dead  loss,  and  who  had  left  h< 
were,  a  victim  to  her  patriotic  zeaL  , 

Hence  arose  the  diflferent  reports  concerning  t 
inn  of  St.  Ronan's,  which  some  favoured  t: 
praised  as  the  neatest  and  most  comfortable  old-f«i 
house  in  Scotland,  where  you  had  good  attendar 
good  cheer,  at  moderate  rates  ;  while  others,  '. 
tunate,  could  only  talk  of  the  darkness  of  the 
the  homeliness  of  the  old  furniture,  arvd  V.\\^  ^« 
bad  humour  of  Meg  Dods,  lVve\aTv^3cv\-^. 
.  Seader,  if  you  come  from  \Yve  tcvox^i  vxwcv^ 
IS 
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Tweed— or  even  if,  being  a  Scot,  yc 
advantage  to  be  born  within  the  last  V 
you  may  be  induced  to  think  this  p( 
Elizabeth,  in  Dame  Quickly' s  piqued 
apron,  somewhat  overcharged  in  the 
appeal  to  my  own  contemporaries,  w 
wheel-road,  bridle-way,  and  foot-path, 
whether  they  do  not,  every  one  of  them 
Dods — or  somebody  very  like  her.  Inc 
this  the  case,  that,  about  the  period  I  n 
have  been  afraid  to  have  rambled  ft 
metropolis,  in  almost  any  direction,  Ic 
upon  some  one  of  the  sisterhood  of 
who  might  suspect  me  of  having  sh 
the  public  in  the  character  of  Meg  Dc 
though  it  is  possible  that  some  one  or  tw 
class  of  wild-cats  may  still  exist,  their 
much  impaired  by  age  ;  and  I  think  t 
more  than  sit,  like  the  Giant  Pope 
Progress,  at  the  door  of  their  unfrequer 
grin  at  the  pilgrims  over  whom  they 
execute  their  despotism. 


CHAP.   II. 

Qtti's  novits  hie  hospes  ? 

Dido  apud  Virgilium. 

C/iam-tfuud  I  TJu  Gemman  in  the  ft 

BoOTS'S  FREE  TrANSLATI 

T  was  on  a  fine  summer's  ds 

traveller  rode  under  the  old-fa 

and  alighted  in  the  court-yar 

inn.  and  delivered  the  bridle  of  his  ho 

Aacired  postUioD,     "  Bring  my  saddli 
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to  tbe  house — oi  stay — I  am  abler,  I  thEnk,  to  aury 
n    [linn  you."     He  then  aaiisied  [he  poor  meagre 
OOm  lo  unbuckle  the  sirups  which  secured  the  humble 

durges  thai  his  horse  should  be  unbridled,  and  put  into 
k  dean  and  comforlnble  atall,  the  girth  ^cked,  ajtd  a 
dotb  cast  aver  his  loins  ;  but  thai  the  saddie  should  not 
be  remoi-ed  until  he  himself  camB  to  see  him  dressed. 

Tlic  companion  of  his  travels  seemed  in  thi:  hostler's 
eye  llcMsrving  of  his  imje,  being  a  sCronjj  aclivc  h«15e,  fit 

dthei  for  the  road  or  field,  but  rather  high  in  bone  fi'om 
a  long  journey,  though  rtooi  the  state  of  his  skin  it  ap- 
peared the  utmost  care  had  been  bestowed  to  keep  bim 
in  condition.  While  the  groom  obeyed  the  stranger's 
dh^ctions,  the  latter  wiih  the  saddle-bags  laid  over  his 
arm,  entered  the  kitchen  of  the  inn. 

Here  he  found  the  landlady  herself  in  none  of  her 
most  blessed  humours.  The  cook-maid  was  abroad  on 
some  errand,  and  Meg,  in  a  dose  review  of  the  kitchen 
apparatus,  was  making  the  unpleasant  discovery,  that 
trenchers  had  been  broken  or  cracked,  pots  and  sauce- 
pans not  so  accurately  scoured  as  her  precise  notions  of 
cleanUness  required,  which,  joined  to  other  detections  of 
a  more  petty  descripdon,  stirred  her  bile  in  no  small 
degree  :  so  that,  while  she  disarranged  and  arranged  the 
tint,  she  maundered,  in  an  undertone,  complaints  and 
manaces  against  tiie  absent  delinquent 

The  entrance  of  a  guest  did  not  induce  her  to  suspend 
this  agreeable  amusement — she  just  glanced  at  him  as 
he  entered,  then  turned  her  back  short  on  him,  and 
continued  her  labour  and  her  soliloquy  of  lamentation. 
Tnilb  is,  she  thought  she  recognised  in  the  person  of 
the  stranger,  one  of  those  tiseful  envoys  of  the  com- 
mercial community,  called  by  themselves  and  the  waiteci., 
TramUert.  par  excellence— bv  ovtats,  'Kvisi:^  «&&."?«^^ 
men.  Now  against  ihis  dass  d  oiauiTOKt*  Vuat'^^n- 
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of  house  and  ha'  !  " 

The  traveller,  Avho,  with  his  saddle-bags  rested  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  had  waited  in  silence  for  some  note  of 
welcome,  now  saw  that  ghost  or  no  ghost  he  must 
speak  first,  if  lie  intended  to  have  any  notice  from  his 
landlady. 

"You  are  my  old  acquaintance.  Mistress  Margaret 
Dods?"  said  the  stranger. 

"What  for  no? — and  wha  are  ye  that  speers?"  said 
Meg,  in  the  same  breath,  and  began  to  rub  a  brass 
candlestick  with  more  vehemence  than  before — the  dry 
tone  in  which  she  spoke  indicating  plainly  how  little 
concern  she  took  in  the  conversation. 

' '  A  traveller,  good  Mistress  Dods,  who  comes  to  take 
up  his  lodgings  here  for  a  day  or  two. " 

"  I    am  thinking    ye  will  be  mista'en,"  said  Meg 
**  there's  nae  room  for  bags  or  jaugs  here — ye've  mista'' 
your  road,  neighbour — ye  maun  e'en  bundle  yourse) 
bit  farther  down  hill." 

"  I  see  you  have  not  got  the  letter  I  sent  you.  Ml* 
I>t>ds?"  said  the^^est 
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aw  should  I,  man?  "  answered  the  hostess  ;  *' 
fa'en  awa  the  post-office  from  us — moved  it  < 
iie  Spa-well  jronder,  as  they  ca'd." 
Why,  that  is  but  a  step  off,"  observed  the  guesi 

**  Ye  will  get  there  the  sooner,"  answered  the  hos 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  the  guest,  "  if  you  had  sent  thei 
ray  letter,  you  would  have  learned  " 

*'  I'm  no  wanting  to  learn  ony thing  at  my  years," 
Meg.  •*  If  folk  have  ony  thing  to  write  to  me  al 
they  may  gie  the  letter  to  John  Hislop,  the  carrier, 
has  used  the  road  these  forty  years.  As  for  the  lett< 
the  post-mistress's,  as  they  ca'  her  down  by  yonder, 
may  bide  in  her  shop-window,  wi'  the  snaps  and  ba 
rows,  till  Beltane,  or  I  loose  them.  I'll  never  fil( 
fingers  with  them.  Post-mistress,  indeed ! — Upse 
cutty  !  I  mind  her  fu'  weel  when  she  dree'd  per 
for  antenup" 

Laughing,  but  interrupting  Meg  in  good  time  fo 
character  of  the  post-mistress,  the  stranger  assurec 
he  had  sent  his  fishing-rod  and  trunk  to  her  confide 
friend  the  carrier,  and  that  he  sincerely  hoped  she  m 
not  turn  an  old  acquaintance  out  of  her  premises, 
dally  as  he  believed  he  could  not  sleep  in  a  bed  ^ 
five  miles  of  St.  Ronan's,  if  he  knew  that  her  Blue  ] 
was  unengaged. 

•'Fishing-rod!  —  Auld  acquaintance! — Blue  roo 
echoed    Meg    in    some   surprise ;    and,    facing    r 
upon    the    stranger,   and  examining   him    with    ; 
interest  and  ctu-iosity, — "Ye'll  be  nae  bag-man, 
after  a'?" 

"No,"  said  the  traveller  ;  *'  not  since  I  have  lai( 
saddle-bags  out  of  my  hand." 

"Weel,  I  canna  say  but  I  am  glad  of  that — I  c 

bjde  their  yanking  way  of  knapping  EngUsk  ^ 

word — I  have  kent  decent  lads  anvscEv^  \Jcv«av  X-OKi— 

tor  no  ?— But  that  was  when  Xbe^    sXoi^^fc^  "^ 
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"Ay,  lad?  "  replied  Meg  ;  "  ye  are  a  fine  blaw-in-my- 
lug,  to  think  to  cuille  me  off  sae  cleverly  !  "  And,  facing 
about  upon  her  guest,  she  honoured  him  with  a  more 
close  and  curious  investigation  than  she  had  at  first 
designed  to  bestow  upon  him. 

All  that  she  remarked  was  in  her  opinion  rather  favour- 
able to  the  stranger.     He  was  a  well-made  man,  rather 
above  than  under  the  middle  size,  and  apparently  be- 
twixt   five-and-twenty   and    thirty   years    of  age — for, 
although  he  might,  at  first  glance,  have  passed  for  one 
who  had  attained  the  latter  period,  yet,  on  a  nearer  ex- 
amination, it  seemed  as  if  the  burning  sun  of  a  warmer 
climate  than  Scotland,  and  perhaps  some  fatigue,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  had  imprinted  the  marks  of  care  and 
of  manhood  upon  his  countenance,  without  abiding  the 
course  of  years.     His  eyes  and  teeth  were  excellent,  and 
his  other  features,  though  they  could  scarce  be  termed 
handsome,  expressed  sense  and  acuteness ;  he  bore,  in 
his  aspect,  that  ease  and  composure  of  manner,  equally 
void  of  awkwardness  and  affectation,  which  is  said  em- 
phatically   to    mark    the    gentleman ;    and,    although 
neither  the  plainness  of  his  dress,  nor  the  total  want  of 
the  usual  attendants,  allowed  Meg  to  suppose  him  f 
wealthy  man,  she  had  little  doubt  that  he  was  abo^ 
the  rank  of  her  lodgers  in  general.    Amidst  these  c 
servations,  and  while  she  was  in  the  course  of  maV 
them,  the  good  landlady  was  embarrassed  with  var 
obscure  recoUections  of  having  seen  the  object  of 
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^ ;  but  when,  or  on  what  occasion,  she  was  quiti 
ile  to  call  to  remembrance.     She  was  parlicularh 

isled  by  the  cold  and  sarcastic  expression  of  a  coun 

iuulce,  which  she  could  not  by  any  means  reconcili 
/Ith  the  recollections  which  it  awakened.  At  length  sh« 
aaid,  with  as  much  courtesy  as  she  was  capable  of  as 
saming, — "  Either  I  have  seen  you  before,  sir,  or  som< 
ane  very  like  ye  ? — Ye  ken  the  Blue  room,  too,  and  yoi 
a  stranger  in  these  parts  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  a  stranger  as  you  may  suppose,  Meg,' 
said  the  guest,  assuming  a  more  intimate  tone,  "when  '. 
call  myself  Frank  Tyrrel." 

"Tirl!"  exclaimed  Meg,  with  a  tone  of  wonder— 
**  It's  impossible  !  You  cannot  be  Francie  Tirl,  the  wiU 
callant  that  was  fishing  and  bird-nesting  here  seven  o 
eight  years  syne — it  canna  be — Francie  was  but  s 
callant ! " 

"  But  add  seven  or  eight  years  to  that  boy's  life 
Meg,"  said  the  stranger,  gravely,  "and  you  will  fim 
you  have  the  man  who  is  now  before  you. " 

"  Even  sae  !  "  said  Meg,  with  a  glance  at  the  reflectioi 
of  her  own  countenance  in  the  copper  coffee-pot,  whicl 
she  had  scoured  so  brightly  that  it  did  the  office  of  j 
mirror — "Just  e'en  sae — but  folk  maun  grow  auld  o 
die. — But,  Maistcr  Tirl,  for  I  maunna  ca'  ye  Francit 
now,  I  am  thinking  " 

"Call  me  what  you  please,  good  dame,"  said  tb 
stranger;  "it  has  been  so  long  since  I  heard  any  on 
call  me  by  a  name  that  sounded  like  former  kindness 
that  such  a  one  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  a  lord' 
title  would  be." 

"  Weel,  then,  Maister  Francie — if  it  be  no  offence  t< 
you — I  hope  ye  are  no  a  Nabob  ?  " 

"Not  I,  I  can  safely  assure  "yoM,  -nvj  c\<^  ^nss^^^* 
but  what  an  I  were  ?  " 

"iVaet/iing— only  maybe  1  migYvWiV^^^  gpxi^^« 
ax 


and  be  waur  served. — Nabobs  indeed !  the  country's 
plagued  wi'  them.  They  have  raised  the  price  of  eggs 
and  poetry  for  twenty  miles  round — But  what  is  my 
business  ? — They  use  amaist  a'  of  them  the  Well  down 
by — they  need  it  ye  ken  for  the  clearing  of  their  copper 
complexions,  that  need  scouring  as  much  as  my  sauce- 
pans, that  naebody  can  clean  but  mysell." 

"Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  Tyrrel,  "the  upshot 
of  all  this  is,  I  hope,  that  I  am  to  stay  and  have  dinner 
here?" 

"What  for  no?"  replied  Mrs.  Dods. 

"  And  that  I  am  to  have  the  Blue  room  for  a  night  or 
two — ^perhaps  longer  ?  " 

"  I  dinna  ken  that,"  said  the  dame. — "  The  Blue  room 
is  the  best — and  they  that  get  neist  best  are  no  ill  aflf  in 
this  warld." 

"  Arrange  it  as  you  will,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  leave 
the  whole  matter  to  you,  mistress. — Meantime,  I  will  go 
see  after  my  horse. " 

"The  merciful  man,"  said  Meg,  when  her  guest  had 
left  the  kitchen,  "is  merciful  to  his  beast. — He  had  aye 
something  about  him  by  ordinar,  that  callant — But  eh, 
sirs  i  there  is  a  sair  change  on  his  cheek  haffit  since  I 
saw  him  last  1 — He  sail  no  want  a  good  dinner  for  auld 
lang  syne,  that  I'se  engage  for." 

Meg  set  about  the  necessary  preparations  with  all  the 
natural  energy  of  her  disposition,  which  was  so  much 
exerted  upon  her  culinary  cares,  that  her  two  maids,  on 
their  return  to  the  house,  escaped  the  bitter  reprimand 
which  she  had  been  previously  conning  over,  in  rewarc* 
for  their  alleged  slatternly  negligence.     Nay,  so  far  d' 
she  carry  her  complaisance,    that  when  Tyrrel  cross 
the  kitchen  to  recover  his  saddle-bags,  she  fornaaWy 
buked  Eppie  for  an  idle  taupie,  for  not  carryVng 
gentleman's  things  to  his  room. 

''I  tJmak  you,  mistress, "  said  Tyrrel ;  '*  biut  1  \ 
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diawiogs  and  colot 

.ys  like  to  carry  them 

Ay,  and  are  you  at 

Meg  ;  "  an  unco  slaister 

tyne." 

"I  cannot  live  withoi 
the  saddle-bags,  was  fori 
a  snug  apartment,  where 
behold  a  capital  dish  of  i 
and  a  jug  of  excellent  : 
careful  hand  of  Meg  he 
acknowledgment  of  the 
bottle  of  the  yellow  sc 
excellent  claret  still  left.' 

"Left? — ay  is  there, 
dinna  gie  it  to  everyboc 
not  got  ower  your  aul 
are  painting  for  your  le 
and  water  would  come 
good.  But  ye  maun  h; 
doubt,  if  ye  should  neve 

Away  trudged  Meg,  h 
and,  after  much  runima^ 
of  claret  as  no  fashionaL 
were  it  called  for  by  a  d 
she  seemed  not  a  little  g] 
her  that  he  had  not  yet 
She  retired  after  these  i 
stranger  to  enjoy  in  qu 
she  had  placed  before  hi 

But  there  was  that  on 
enlivening  power  of  goo' 
maketh  man's  heart  glac 
oppression  to  counterai 
himself  on  a  spot  which 
season,  when  youth  an 
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flattering  promises  which  are  so  ill  kept  to  ma 
He  drew  his  chair  into  the  embrasure  of  XY 
fashioned  window,  and  throwing  up  the  sash  t( 
the  fresh  air,  suffered  his  thoughts  to  return  to 
days,  while  his  eyes  wandered  over  objects  whic 
had  not  looked  upon  for  several  eventful  year 
could  behold  beneath  his  eye  the  lower  part  of 
cayed  village,  as  its  ruins  peeped  from  the  umbi 
shelter  with  which  they  were  shrouded.  Stii: 
down,  upon  the  little  holm  which  formed  its  chun 
was  seen  the  Kirk  of  St.  Ronan's ;  and  looki 
farther,  towards  the  junction  of  St.  Ronan's  Bu 
the  river  which  traversed  the  larger  dale  or  va 
could  see,  whitened  by  the  western  sun,  the 
houses  which  were  either  newly  finished,  or  in  the 
being  built,  about  the  medicinal  spring. 

"Time  changes  all  around  us,"  such  was  the 
of  natural  though  trite  reflection,  which  flowe 
T3rrrers  mind  ;  '*  wherefore  should  loves  and  frie: 
have  a  longer  date  than  our  dwellings  and  our 
ments  ?  "  As  he  indulged  these  sombre  recoil- 
his  oflicious  landlady  disturbed  their  tenor 
entrance. 

"  I  was  thinking  to  offer  you  a  dish  of  tea,  '. 
Francie,  just  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  sync,  and 
the  quean  Beenie  bring  it  here,  and  mask  it  m 
But  ye  arena  done  with  your  wine  yet  ?  " 

"  I  am  indeed,  Mrs.  Dods,"  answered  Tyrrel 
I  beg  you  will  remove  the  bottle." 

"Remove  the  bottle,  and  the  wine  no  hali 
out ! "  said  Meg,  displeasure  lowering  on  her 
**I  hope  there  is  nae  fault  to  be  found  wi*  th« 
MaisterTirl?" 

To  this  answer,  which  was  put  in  a  tone  nsf 
defiance,  Tyrrel  submissively  replied,  by  declar 
ciaivt  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  excellci 
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"And  what  for  dinna  ye  drink  it,  then?"  said  M« 
■harply ;  ' '  folk  should  never  ask  for  mair  liquor  tt: 
tbey  can  mak  a  gude  use  of.  Maybe  ye  think  we  hi 
the  fashion  of  the  table-dot,  as  they  ca'  their  new-fang 
ordinary  down-by  yonder,  where  a'  the  bits  of  vine^ 
cruets  are  put  awa  into  an  awmry,  as  they  tell  me,  a 
ilk  ane  wi'  the  bit  dribbles  of  syndings  in  it,  and  a  -pa 
about  the  neck  o't,  to  show  which  of  the  customen 
aught  it — there  they  stand  like  doctor's  drogs — and 
an  honest  Scottish  mutchkin  will  ane  o'  their  viols  hai 
granting  it  were  at  the  fouest." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Tyrrel,  willing  to  indulge  the  spl< 
and  prejudice  of  his  old  acquaintance,  "perhaps  the  w 
is  not  so  good  as  to  make  full  measure  desirable." 

"Ye  may  say  that,  lad — and  yet  them  that  sel 
might  afford  a  gude  penniworth,  for  they  hae  it  for 
making — maist  feck  of  it  ne'er  saw  France  or  Portuj 
But  as  I  was  saying — this  is  no  ane  of  their  new-fang 
places,  where  wine  is  put  by  for  them  that  canna  dr 
it — when  the  cork's  drawn  the  bottle  maun  be  dn 
out — ^and  what  for  no  ? — ^unless  it  be  corkit. " 

"I  agree  entirely,  Meg,"  said  her  guest;  "but 
ride  to-day  has  somewhat  heated  me — and  I  think 
dish  of  tea  you  promise  me,  will  do  me  more  good  tl 
to  finish  my  bottle. " 

"  Na,  then,  the  best  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  put  it 
to  be  sauce  for  the  wild  duck  the  mom  ;  for  I  think 
said  ye  were  to  bide  here  for  a  day  or  twa." 

"  It  is  my  very  purpose,  Meg,  unquestionably,"  rep 
Tyrrel. 

"  Sae  be  it  then,"  said  Mrs.  Dods  ;  "and  then 
liquor's  no  lost — it  has  been  seldom  sic  claret  as  that 
simmered  in  a  saucepan,  let  me  tell  you  that,  neighhc 
— and  I  mind  the  day,  when,  Yvea-da.^  ox  xv^^V^-as 
ye  wad  hae  been  at  the  hmdax-^wA.  ol  ^^x  '^'^ 
maybe  anither,  if  ye  co\iid  Yiave  ^oVV«tL"\N.>w'^sA 
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me.  But  then  ye  had  your  cousin  to  help  you — ^Ah !  he 
was  a  blithe  baim  that  Valentine  Bulmer  i — ^Ye  were  a 
canty  callnnt  too,  Maister  Francie,  and  muckle  ado  I 
had  to  keep  ye  baith  in  order  when  ye  were  on  the 
ramble.  But  ye  were  a  thought  doucer  than  Valentine 
— But  oh,  he  was  a  bonny  laddie ! — wi'  een  like  diamonds, 
cheeks  like  roses,  a  head  like  a  heathertap — he  was  the 
first  I  ever  saw  wear  a  crap,  as  they  ca'  it,  but  a'  body 
cheats  the  barber  now — and  he  had  a  laugh  that  wad 
hae  raised  the  dead  ! — What  wi'  flyting  on  him,  and 
what  wi'  laughing  at  him,  there  was  nae  minding  ony 
other  body  when  that  Valentine  was  in  the  house. — And 
how  is  your  cousin,  Valentine  Bulmer,  Maister  Francie  ?  " 

Tyrrel  looked  down,  and  only  answered  with  ft 
sigh. 

"Ay — and  is  it  even  sae  ?  "  said  Meg  ;  "  and  has  the 
puir  bairn  been  sae  soon  removed  frae  this  fashious 
warld? — Ay — ay — we  maun  a'  gang  ae  gate — crackit 
quart-stoups  and  geisen'd  barrels — leaky  quaighs  are  we 
a',  and  canna  keep  in  the  liquor  of  life — Ohon,  sir  ! — Was 
the  puir  lad  Bulmer  frae  Bu'mer  Bay,  where  they  land 
the  Hollands,  think  ye,  Maister  Francie? — They  whiles 
rin  in  a  pickle  tea  there  to — I  hope  that  is  good  that  I 
have  made  you,  Maister  Francie  ?  " 

"  Excellent,  my  good  dame,"  said  Tyrrel ;  but  it  was 
in  a  tone  of  voice  which  intimated  that  she  had  presse' 
upon  a  subject  which   awakened  some  unpleasant  ' 
flections. 

"  And  when  did  this  puir  lad  die  ?  "  continued  T 
who  was  not  without  her  share  of  Eve's  qualitie 
wished  to  know  something  concerning  what  seer 
affect  her  guest  so  particularly  ;  but  he  disappoir 
purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  awakened  aj 
^  senUaient  m  her  mind,    by   turning   a| 
^  '^^f^^'r'ir'^  ^oo^n^  upon  the  distant  bm\ 
™  ^  Well,    Asifh^  had  observed  lor  t 
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IMW  pbjects,  he  said  to  Mistress  Dods,  in  an  indif- 
it  tone,  *'  You  have  got  some  gay  new  neighbours 

ider,  mistress." 

"  Neighbours,"  said  Meg,  her  wrath  banning  to 

<rise,  as  it  always  did  upon  any  allusion  to  this  sore 

subject — "  Ye  may  ca'  them  neighbours,  if  ye  like — but 

the  deU  flee  awawi'  the  neighbourhood  for  Meg  Dods  1 " 

*'  I  suppose,"  said  Tyrrel,  as  if  he  did  not  observe  her 
displeasure,  ' '  that  yonder  is  the  Fox  Hotel  they  told 
me  of?" 

"  The  Fox  !  "  said  Meg  ;  "  I  am  sure  it  is  the  fox  that 
has  carried  off  a'  my  geese. — I  might  shut  up  house, 
Maister  Francie,  if  it  was  the  thing  I  lived  by — me  that 
has  seen  a'  our  gentlefolk  bairns,  and  gien  them  snaps 
and  sugar-biscuit  maist  of  them  wi'  my  ain  hand  !  They 
wad  hae  seen  my  father's  roof-tree  fa'  down  and  smoor 
me  before  they  wad  hae  gien  a  boddle  apiece  to  have 
propped  it  up — but  they  could  a'  link  out  their  fifty 
pounds  ower  head  to  bigg  a  hottle  at  the  Well  yonder. 
And  muckle  they  hae  made  o't — the  bankrupt  body, 
Sandie  Lawson,  hasna  paid  them  a  bawbee  of  four  terms' 
rent." 

' '  Surely,  mistress,  I  think  if  the  Well  became  so  famous 
for  its  ciu"es,  the  least  the  gentlemen  could  have  done 
was  to  make  you  the  priestess." 

* '  Me  priestess !  I  am  nae  Quaker,  I  wot,  Maister 
Francie  ;  and  I  never  heard  of  alewife  that  turned 
preacher,  except  Luckie  Buchan  in  the  West.  And  if  I 
were  to  preach,  I  think  I  have  mair  the  spirit  of  a 
Scottish  woman,  than  to  preach  in  the  very  room  they 
hae  been  dancing  in  ilka  night  in  the  week,  Saturday 
itsell  not  excepted,  and  that  till  twal  o'clock  at  night. 
Na,  na,  Maister  Francie  ;  I  leave  the  like  o'  that  to  Mr. 
Simon  Chatterly,  as  they  ca'  the  bvv.  \>x^tfjjvi"cei\.  ^^xv^  ^ 
divinity  6rom  the  town  yonder,  \\v2l\.  p\2c^^  ^^.  «is.^>s»  «»^^ 
dances  six  days  in  the  week,  and  oiv  ^^^  «»eN^TvN5c\.  x«^ 
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the  Common  Prayer-book  in  the  ball-room,  v 
Simson,  the  dranken  barber,  for  his  clerk." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Chatterly,"  sal 

"  Ye'll  be  thinking  o'  the  sermon  he  has  prinl 
the  angry  dame,  ' '  where  he  compares  their  nas 
of  a  well  yonder  to  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  lik 
mouthed,  fleeching,  feather-headed  fule  as  he 
should  hae  kend  that  the  place  got  a'  its  fan 
times  of  Black  Pof)ery  ;  and  though '  they  pat 
Ronan's  name,  I'll  never  believe  for  one  that  tl 
man  had  ony  hand  in  it ;  for  I  hae  been  tell' 
that  suld  ken,  that  he  was  nae  Roman,  but  on] 
die,  or  Culdee,  or  such  like.  —  But  will  ye 
anither  dish  of  tea,  Maister  Francie  ?  and  a  v 
the  diet-loaf,  raised  wi'  my  ain  fresh  butter 
Francie  ?  and  no  wi'  greasy  kitchen-fee,  like  the 
down  at  the  confectioner's  yonder,  that  has 
dead  flees  as  carvey  in  it.  Set  him  up  for  a  con; 
Wi'  a  penniworth  of  rye-meal,  and  anither  o 
and  twa  or  three  carvey  seeds,  I  will  make  b 
fections  than  ever  cam  out  of  his  oven." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  t 
"and  I  only  wish  to  know  how  these  new  cor 
able  to  establish  themselves  against  a  house  of  s 
reputation  and  old  standing  as  yours  ?— It  was  t 
of  the  mineral,  I  daresay  ;  but  how  came  the 
recover  a  character  all  at  once,  mistress  ?  " 

"I  dinna  ken,  sir — they  used  to  bethought 
naething,  but  here  and  there  for  a  puir  bod 
that  had  gotten  the  cruells,  and  could  not  affon 
worth  of  salts.  But  my  Leddy  Penelope  Penfe 
fa'an  ill,  it's  like,  as  nae  other  body  had  ever  fc 
sae  she  was  to  be  cured  some  gate  naebody 
cured,  which  was  naething  mair  than  was  r« 
and  my  leddy,  ye  ken,  has  wit  at  wull,  and 
ffrise/bJk  out  from  Edinburgh  at  her  house  at 

as 
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.;  .which  it  is  her  leddyship's  wull  and  pleasure  to 
iir  Castk — and  they  have  a'  their  different  turns, 
some  can  clink  verses,  wi'  their  tale,  as  weel  as  Rob 
.BS  or  Allan  Ramsay — and  some  rin  up  hill  and  down 
Je,  knapping  the  chucky  stanes  to  pieces  wi'  hammers, 
Mc  sae  mony  road-makers  run  daft — they  sae  it  is  to  see 
iiow  the  warld  was  made ! — and  some  that  play  on  all 
manner  of  ten-stringed  instruments — and  a  wheen  sketch- 
ing souls,  that  ye  may  see  perched  like  craws  on  every 
craig  in  the  country,  e'en  working  at  your  ain  trade, 
Maister  Francie  ;  forby  men  that  had  been  in  foreign 
parts,  or  said  they  had  been  there,  whilk  is  a'  ane,  ye 
ken,  and  maybe  twa  or  three  draggle-tailed  misses,  that 
wear  my  Leddy  Penelope's  follies  when  she  has  dune  wi' 
them,  as  her  queans  of  maids  wear  her  second-hand 
claithes.  So,  after  her  leddyship's  happy  recovery,  as 
they  ca'd  it,  down  cam  the  haill  tribe  of  wild  geese,  and 
settled  by  the  Well,  to  dine  thereout  on  the  bare  grund, 
like  a  wheen  tinklers ;  and  they  had  sangs,  and  tunes, 
and  healths,  nae  doubt,  in  praise  of  the  fountain,  as 
they  ca'd  the  Well,  and  of  Leddy  Penelope  Penfeather  ; 
and,  lastly,  they  behoved  a'  to  take  a  solemn  bumper 
frae  the  spring,  which,  as  I  am  tauld,  made  unco  havoc 
amang  them  or  they  wan  hame  ;  and  this  they  ca'd 
picknick,  and  a  plague  to  them !  And  sae  the  jig  was 
begun  after  her  leddyship's  pipe,  and  mony  a  mad  mea- 
sure has  been  danced  sin'  syne  ;  for  down  cam  masons 
and  murgeon-makers,  and  preachers  and  player-folk, 
and  Episcopalians  and  Methodists,  and  fools  and  fid- 
dlers, and  Papists  and  piebakers,  and  doctors  and 
dragsters  ;  by  the  shop-folk,  that  sell  trash  and  trumpery 
at  three  prices — and  so  up  got  the  bonny  new  Well,  and 
down  fell  the  honest  auld  town  of  St.  Ronan's,  where 
blithe  decent  folk  had  been  heartsome  eneugh  foe  tsssfo?^ 
a  day  before  ony  o'  them  were  bottv,  ox  a«>j  ^^  n^^^'nsxwv^ 
fanxnes  kittled  in  their  cracked  biaVtis.'' 
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"  What  said  your  landlord,  the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's, 
to  all  this  ?  "  said  Tyrrel. 

**  Is't  iwy  landlord  ye  are  asking  after,  Maister  Francie? 
— the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  is  nae  landlord  of  mine,  and 
I  think  ye  might  hae  minded  that. — Na,  na,  thanks  be 
to  Praise  1  Meg  Dods  is  baith  l&ndlord  and  landleddy. 
Ill  eneugh  to  keep  the  doors  open  as  it  is,  let  be  facing 
Whitsunday  and  Martinmas — an  auld  leather  pock  there 
is,  Maister  Francie,  in  ane  of  worthy  Maister  Bindloose 
the  sheriff-clerk's  pigeon-holes,  in  his  dowcot  of  a  closet 
in  the  burgh ;  and  therein  is  baith  charter,  and  sasine, 
and  special  service  to  boot;  and  that  will  be  chapter 
and  verse,  speer  when  ye  list." 

•'I  had  quite  forgotten,"  said  Tjrrrel,  "that  the  inn 
was  your  own ;  though  I  remember  you  were  a  con- 
siderable landed  proprietor." 

"  Maybe  I  am,"  replied  Meg,  "  maybe  I  am  not ;  ainJ 
if  I  be,  what  for  no  ? — But  as  to  what  the  Laird,  whose 
grandfather  was  my  father's  landlord,  said  to  the  new- 
doings  yonder — he  just  jumped  at  the  ready  penny,  like 
a  cock  at  a  grosert,  and  feu'd  the  bonny  holm  beside 
the  Well,  that  they  ca'd  Saint-Well-holm,  that  was  like 
the  best  land  in  his  aught,  to  be  carved,  and  biggit,  and 
howkit  up,  just  at  the  pleasure  of  Jock  Ashler  the  stane- 
mason,  that  ca's  himsell  an  arkiteck — there's  nae  living 
for  new  words  in  this  new  warld  neither,  and  that  is 
another  vex  to  auld  folk  such  as  me — It's  a  shame  o'  the 
yoiuig  Laird  to  let  his  auld  patrimony  gang  the  gate  it*' 
like  to  gang,  and  my  heart  is  sair  to  see't,  though  it  hr 
but  little  cause  to  care  what  comes  of  him  or  his. " 

"Is  it  the  same  Mr.   Mowbray,"  said  Mr.  Tyr 
"who  still  holds  the  estate? — the  old  gentleman, 
know,  whom  I  had  some  dispute  with  " 

"  About  hunting  moor-fowl  upon  the  Spring-we' 
muirs?"  said  Meg.     "Ah,  lad  (  honest  Maiste 
Jt?ose  brought  you  neatly  off  there — Na,  j**« 

.JO 
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man,  but  his  son.  John  Mowbray-^the  tother  has 
down-by  in  Saint  Ronan's  Kirk  for  these  six  or 
years." 

■  ••Did  he  leave,"  asked  Tyrrel,  with  something  of  a 
filtering  voice,  "  no  other  child  than  the  present  laird?" 

"No  other  son,"  said  Meg;  "and  there's  e'eneneugh, 
unless  he  could  have  left  a  better  ane." 

•*He  died,  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "excepting  this  son, 
without  children?" 

"  By  your  leave,  no,"  said  Meg  ;  "  there  is  the  lassie 
Miss  Clara,  that  keeps  house  for  the  Laird,  if  it  can  be 
ca'd  keeping  house,  for  he  is  almost  aye  down  at  the 
Well  yonder — ^so  a  sma'  kitchen  serves  them  at  the 
Shaws." 

"Miss  Clara  will  have  but  a  dull  time  of  it  there  during 
her  brother's  absence  ?  "  said  the  stranger. 

"Hoots  no! — he  has  her  aften  jinketing  about,  and 
back  and  forward,  wi'  a'  the  fine  flichtering  fools  that 
come  yonder ;  and  clapping  palms  wi'  them,  and  linking 
at  their  dances  and  daflfings.  I  wuss  nae  ill  come  o't, 
but  it's  a  shame  her  father's  daughter  should  keep  com- 
pany 'wi*  a'  that  scauff  and  raff  of  physic-students,  and 
writers'  prentices,  and  bagmen,  and  siclike  trash  as  are 
down  at  the  Well  yonder." 

"You  are  severe,  Mrs.  Dods,"  replied  the  guest.  "No 
doubt  Miss  Clara's  conduct  deserves  all  sort  of  freedom." 

"  I  am  saying  naething  against  her  conduct,"  said  the 
dame  ;  "  and  there's  nae  ground  to  say  onything  that  I 
ken  of — ^But  I  wad  hae  like  draw  to  like,  Maister  Francie. 
I  never  quarrelled  the  ball  that  the  gentry  used  to  hae  at 
my  bit  house  a  gude  wheen  years  bygane — when  they 
came,  the  auld  folk  in  their  coaches,  wi'  lang-tailed  black 
horses,  and  a  wheen  gaUiard  gallants  on  their  hunting 
horses,  and  mony  a  decent  leddy  behind  her  aixv  ^c»<a^- 
man,  and  mony  a  bonny  smirkm^  \?c5iv^  oxv\v«t  ^^s-^rcisi* 
and  wha  sae  happy  as  ihey — Kud  ^wYvaxV^t  tvo"^     ^^ 
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then  there  was  the  farmers'  ball,  wi'  the  tight  lads  of 
yeomen  with  the  bran  new  blues  and  the  buckskins— 
These  were  decent  meetings — but  then  they  were  a'  ae 
man's  bairns  that  were  at  them,  ilk  ane  kend  ilk  other — 
they  danced  farmers  wi'  farmers'  daughters,  at  the  tane, 
and  gentles  wi'  gentle  blood  at  the  t'other,  unless  maybe 
when  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Killnakelty  Club 
would  gie  me  a  round  of  the  floor  mysell,  in  the  way  of 
daffing  and  fun,  and  me  no  able  to  flyte  on  them  for 
laughing — I  am  sure  I  never  grudged  these  innocent 
pleasures,  although  it  has  cost  me  maybe  a  week's  red- 
ding up,  before  1  got  rid  of  the  confusion." 

"But,  dame,"  said  Tyrrel,  "this  ceremonial  would 
be  a  little  hard  upon  strangers  like  myself,  for  how  were 
we  to  find  partners  in  these  family  parties  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Never  you  fash  your  thumb  about  that,  Maister 
Francie,"  returned  the  landlady,  with  a  knowing  wink. — 
"  Every  Jack  will  find  a  Jill,  gang  the  world  as  it  may — 
and,  at  the  warst  o't,  better  hae  some  fashery  in  finding 
a  partner  for  the  night,  than  get  yoked  with  ane  that 
you  may  not  be  able  to  shake  off  the  mom." 

"And  does  that  sometimes  happen?"  asked  the 
stranffcr. 
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■mnmered  it  at  the  Well  ever  since — ^and  that  is 
itfheWeUisgoodfor!" 

"And  does  Clara, — I  mean  does  Miss  Mowbray,  keep 
jmpany  with  such  women  as  these?/'  said  Tyrrel,  with 
1  tone  of  interest  which  he  checked  as  he  proceeded  with 
the  question. 

'  *  What  can  she  do,  puir  thing  ?  "  said  the  dame.  ' '  She 
maun  keep  the  company  that  her  brother  keeps,  for  she 
is  clearly  dependant. — But,  speaking  of  that,  I  ken  what 
/  have  to  do,  and  that  is  no  httle,  before  it  darkens.  I 
have  sat  clavering  with  you  ower  lang,  Maister  Francie," 

And  away  she  marched  with  a  resolved  step,  and  soon 
the  clear  octaves  of  her  voice  were  heard  in  shrill  admo- 
nition to  her  hand-maidens. 

Tyrrel  paused  a  moment  in  deep  thought,  then  took 
his  hat,  paid  a  visit  to  the  stable,  where  his  horse  saluted 
him  with  feathering  ears,  and  that  low  amicable  neigh, 
with  which  that  animal  acknowledges  the  approach  of  a 
loving  and  beloved  friend.  Having  seen  that  the  faithful 
creature  was  in  every  respect  attended  to,  Tyrrel  availed 
himself  of  the  continued  and  lingering  twilight,  to  visit 
the  old  castle,  which,  upon  former  occasions,  had  been 
his  favourite  evening  walk.  He  remained  while  the  light 
permitted,  admiring  the  prospect  we  attempted  to  de- 
scribe in  the  first  chapter,  and  comparing,  as  in  his 
former  reverie,  the  faded  hues  of  the  glimmering  land- 
scape to  those  of  human  life,  when  early  youth  and  hope 
have  ceased  to  gild  them. 

A  brisk  walk  to  the  inn,  and  alight  supper  on  a  Welsh 
rabbit  and  the  dame's  home-brewed,  were  stimulants  of 
Kvelier,  at  least  more  resigned  thoughts — and  the  Blue 
bedroom,  to  the  honours  of  which  he  had  been  promoted^ 
received  him  a  contented,  if  not  a  cheerful  tenant. 
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CHAP.  III. 

There  must  be  government  in  all  society — 
Bees  have  their  Queen,  and  stag  herds  have  their  lei 
Rome  had  her  Consols,  A  thens  had  her  A  rchofis. 
And  we t  sir,  have  our  mamtging  Committee. 

The  Album  of  St.  Ron 

RANCIS  TYRREL  was,  in  the  course  < 
next  day,  formally  settled  in  his  old  qus 
where  he  announced  his  purpose  of  rem 
for  several  days.  The  old-established  carrier  < 
place  brought  his  fishing-rod  and  travelling-trunl 
a  letter  to  Meg,  dated  a  week  previously,  desiri 
to  prepare  to  receive  an  old  acquaintance.  This  i 
ciation,  though  something  of  the  latest,  Meg  re 
with  great  complacency,  observing,  "  it  was  a  civil 
tion  in  Maister  Tirl ;  and  that  John  Hislop,  thoi 
was  not  just  sae  fast,  was  far  surer  than  ony  p 
them  a',  or  express  either."  She  also  observed  with 
faction,  that  there  was  no  gim-case  along  with  her  | 
baggage  ;  "for  that  weary  gunning  had  brougl: 
and  her  into  trouble — the  lairds  had  cried  out  upo 
if  she  made  her  house  a  howff  for  common  fowle 
poachers ;  and  yet  how  could  she  hinder  twa  daft  Y 
Gallants  from  taking  a  start  and  an  ower-loup  ? 
had  been  ower  the  neighbour's  ground  they  had  lej 
up  to  the  march,  and  they  werena  just  to  ken  j 
when  the  moorfowl  got  up." 

In  a  day  or  two  her  guest  fell  into  such  quu 
solitary  habits,  that  Meg,  herself  the  most  restles 
bustling  of  human  creatures,  began  to  be  vexed,  fo 
of  the  trouble  which  she  expected  to  have  had  wit^ 
experiencing,  perhaps,  the  same  sort  of  feeling  f 
extreme  and  passive  indifference  on  all  points 
^ood  Jjorseman  has  for  the  over-patient  steed. 
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scarce  feel  under  him.  His  walks  vn 
the  most  solitary  recesses  among  the  ncighl 
and  hills — his  fishing-rod  was  often  left  b 
carried  merely  as  an  apology  for  saunteri 
'the  banks  of  some  little  brooklet — and  his 
different,  that  Meg  said  the  piper  of  Peeblt 
caught  a  creelfu'  before  Maister  Francie  cc 
the  half-dozen  ;  so  that  he  was  obliged,  for 
to  vindicate  his  character,  by  killing  a  hand 

Tyrrel's  painting,  as  Meg  called  it,  wei 
slowly  :  He  often,  indeed,  showed  her  the  s 
he  brought  from  his  walks  and  used  to  fii 
but  Meg  held  them  very  cheap.      What 
said,  a  wheen  bits  of  paper,  wi'  black  an( 
upon  them,  that  he  ca'd  bushes,  and  trees, 
Couldna  he  paint  them  wi'  green,  and  blu« 
like  the  other  folk ?    "Ye  will  never  ma 
that  way,  Maister  Francie.     Ye  suld  mun 
square   of   canvas   like    Dick   Tinto,  and 
ainsells,  that  they  like  muckle  better  to 
craig  in  the  haill  water ;   and  I  wadna 
even  to  some  of  the  Wallers  coming  up 
ye.     They  waste  their  time  waur,  I  wis — ai 
ye  might  mak  a  guinea  a-head  of  them.     Di 
but  be  was  an  auld  used  hand,  and  foil 
before  they  gang. " 

In  answer  to  these  remonstrances,  Tyrre 
that  the  sketches  with  which  he  busied  him 
of  such  considerable  value,  that  very  oftei 
that  line  received  much  higher  remunerai 
than  for  portraits  or  coloured  drawings. 
that  they  were  often  taken  for  the  purpose  « 
popular  poems,  and  hinted  as  if  he  himself 
in  some  labour  of  that  nature. 

Eagerly  did  Meg  long  to  poMC  fexxii  Vc 
tb0  Ssh'Woman, — ^whosc  can  ioimfc^  ^ 
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channel  of  communication  between  the  Auld  Town  and 
the  Well,  and  who  was  in  favour  with  Meg,  because, 
as  Nelly  passed  the  door  on  her  way  to  the  Well, 
she  alvrays  had  the  first  choice  of  her  fish, — the  merits 
of  her  lodger  as  an  artist  Luckie  Dods  had,  in  truth, 
been  so  much  annoyed  and  bullied,  as  it  were,  with 
the  report  of  clever  persons,  accomplished  in  all  sorts 
of  excellence,  arriving  day  after  day  at  the  Hotel, 
that  she  was  over-joyed  in  this  fortunate  opportunity  to 
triumph  over  them  in  their  own  way ;  and  it  may  be 
believed,  that  the  excellences  of  her  lodger  lost  nothing 
by  being  trumpeted  through  her  mouth. 

"  I  maun  hae  the  best  of  the  cart,  Nelly — if  you  and 
me  can  gree — for  it  is  for  ane  of  the  best  of  painters. 
Your  fine  folk  down  yonder  would  gie  their  lugs  to  look 
at  what  he  has  been  doing — he  gets  gowd  in  gowpins, 
for  three  downright  scarts  and  three  cross  anes — And  he 
is  no  an  ungrateful  loon,  like  Dick  Tinto,  that  had  nae 
sooner  my  gude  five-and-twenty  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
than  he  gaed  down  to  birl  it  awa  at  theh-  bonny  hotde 
yonder,  but  a  decent  quiet  lad,  that  kens  when  he  is  weel 
aff,  and  bides  still  at  the  auld  howff— And  what  for  no  ? 
. — ^Tell  them  all  this,  and  hear  what  they  will  say  till't." 

"  Indeed,  mistress,  I  can  tell  ye  that  already,  without 
stirring  my  shanks  for  the  matter,"  answered  Nelly 
Trotter  ;  "  they  will  e'en  say  that  yc  are  ae  auld  fule  and 
me  anither,  that  may  hae  some  judgment  in  cock-bree 
or  in  scate-rumples,  but  maunna  fash  our  beards  about 
onything  else." 

"Wad  they  say  sae,  the  frontless  villains?  and  me 
been  a  housekeeper  this  thirty  year  !"  exclaimed  Meg^; 
"  I  wadna  hae  them  say  it  to  my  face  !    But  I  am  no 
speaking  without  warrant — for  what  an  I  had  spok<*»»  ♦' 
the  minister,  lass,  and  shown  him  ane  of  the  loose  f 
of  paper  that  Maister  Tirl  leaves  fleeing  about  his 
-^and  wliat  an  he  bad  said  he  had  kendLordB 
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ire  ^tdneis  for  the  waur  oii't?    lUid   a'  the  world 
I  he  was  long  tutor  ia  the  Bidmore  family." 
'  IVolh,"  answered  her  gossip,  "  I  doubt  if  I  was  to 
il  t!  this  they  would  hardly  believe  me,  mutrc&s  ;  for 
JieiG  are  sae  moay  judges  amang  them,  and  they  tllink 
mt  mitckle  of  ihemseLls.  and  sae  Utile  of  otlicr  folk,  that 
tuless  ye  were  to  send  down  Ihe  bit  picture,  I  am  no 
thinking  they  will  believe  a  word  that  I  can  tell  them. " 

"  No  believe  what  an  honest  woman  snys— let  abee  to 
»y  twa  o'  thera?"  esclaimed  Meg;  "  Oh  Oie  unbelieving 
generation  I— Weel,  Nelly,  since  my  bai^  is  up,  ye  sail 
lak  down  the  picture,  or  sketching,  or  whatever  it  is 
(thot^h  I  thought  sketchets  were  aye  made  of  aim),  and 

and  bring'!  back  wi'  ye  again,  Nelly,  for  it's  a  thing  of 
value  ;  andtrustnaitouto' your  hand,  that  I  charge  you, 
for  I  lippcn  no  muclcte  to  their  honesty^ — Ajiii,  Nelly, 
ye  may  tell  them  he  has  an  illustrated  poem — illmtraled 
—mind  the  word,  Nelly — that  is  lo  be  stuck  as  fou  o'  the 
like  o'  that,  as  ever  turkey  was  larded  wi'  dabs  o'  bacon, " 

Thus  furnished  with  her  credentials,  and  acting  the 
pan  of  a  herald  betwin  tn-o  hostile  countiies,  honest 
Nelly  switched  her  hide  fish-corl  downwards  to  St. 
Ronan's  Well. 

In  wnlering-placcs,  as  in  other  congregated  assemblies 
of  the  human  species,  various  kinds  of  government  have 
been  dictated,  by  chance,  caprice,  or  convenience :  but 
in  almost  aU  of  them,  some  sort  of  direction  has  been 
adopted,  lo  prevent  the  consequences  of  anarchy. 
Sometimes  the  sole  power  has  been  vesled  in  a  Master  of 
Ceremonies ;  but  ihis  like  other  despotisms,  have  been 
of  late  unfashionable,  and  the  powers  of  Ihis  greA 
officer  have  been  much  limited  even  at  Bath,  where  Nash 
once  ruled  with  undisputed  supremacy.  CommitLee&  <^ 
management,  chosen  from  araoivg  ftie  TtiD«.sA.«3iil  ^**'*'^\, 
hicrebeea  in  ^neral  resorted  W  aaa.TtK«e\toct»x™«**'*- 
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that  of  his  Majesty,  only  that  it  was  more 
4MMttiimed,  his  influence  with  a  certain  set 
i,  and  the  Squire  of  St.  Ronan's,  having 
of  the  two,  contrived  to  reap  the  full 
ffvf  the  consequence  attached  to  his  friendship, 
■e  two  contending  parties  were  so  equally  balanced, 
die  predominance  of  the  influence  of  cither  was 
dstennincd  by  the  course  of  the  sun.  Thus,  in  the 
lug  and  forenoon,  when  Lady  Penelope  led  forth 
erd  to  lawn  and  shady  bower,  whether  to  visit  some 
1  monument  of  ancient  times,  or  eat  their  pic-nic 
eon,  to  spoil  good  paper  with  bad  drawings,  and 
verses  with  repetition — in  a  word, 

To  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land, 

idyship's  empire  over  the  loungers  seemed  uncon- 
d  and  absolute,  and  all  things  were  engaged  in  the 
Ulon,  of  which  she  formed  the  pivot  and  centre.  Even 

« ^1  -1 *—    -.-.J  u^-j  j_:~i.->. 


A  gentleman. 

These  feuds  were  taken  up  by  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee, who  interceded  for  the  penitent  offenders  on  the 
following  morning,  and  obtained  their  re-establishment 
in  Lady  Penelope's  good  graces  upon  moderate  terms. 
Many  other  acts  of  moderating  authority  they  performed 
much  to  the  assuaging  of  faction,  and  the  quiet  of  the 
Wellers ;  and  so  essential  was  their  government  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  place,  that,  without  them,  St.  Ronan's 
spring  would  probably  have  been  speedily  deserted.  We 
must,  therefore,  give  a  brief  sketch  of  that  potential 
Committee,  which  both  factions,  acting  as  if  on  a  self- 
denying  ordinance,  had  combined  to  invest  with  the 
reins  of  government 

Each  of  its  members  appeared  to  be  selected,  as  Fop- 
tunio,  in  the  fairy-tale,  chose  his  followers,  for  his  pecu- 
liar gifts.    First  on  the  list  stood  the  Man  of  Medicine, 
Dr.  Quentin  Quackleben,  who  claimed  right  to  regulat' 
medical  matters  at  the  spring,  upon  the  principk  whic^ 
of  old,  assigned  the  property  of  a  newly  discover 
country  to  the  bucanier  who  committed    the  ear* 
piracy  on    its  shores.      The    acknowledgment 
Doctor's  merit,  as  havmg  been  first  to  proc^ 
^ouicfjGate  the  merits  of  these   healing  fo"*** 
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oned  his  bring  universal 

and  Man  of  Science,  wh 

id  apply  to  all  purposes,  fr< 

the  giving  a  lecture.     He  w 

4any  of  his  profession,  to  sp 

intidote  before  a  dyspeptic  pa] 

gastronome  as  Dr.  Redgill  him 

physician  who  has  wTitten  for  t 

from  Dr.  Moncrieff  of  Tipper 

Hunter  of  York,  and  the  prese 

don.     But  pluralities  arc  alway: 

the  Doctor  prudently  rclinqui< 

and  head-carver  to  the  Man 

r^^larly,  and  ex  officio,  the  he 

to  himself  the  occasional  privi 

principal  share  in  consuming,  tl 

common  entertainment  afforde( 

up  this  brief  account  of  the  lear 

the  reader  that  he  was  a  tall,  \ 

with  an  ill-made  black  scmtch 

dthcr  side  from  his    lantern 

months  out  of  the  twelve  at  St 

posed  to  make  an  indifferent  gc 

as  he  played  whist  to  admiratioi 

First  in  place,  though  perha 

in  real  authority,  was  Mr.  Wint 

person,  who  was  nicely  precise 

hair  cued,  and  dressed  with  p 

set  with  Bristol  stones,  and  a 

John  Falstafl's.     In  his  heyda 

which   he  had  spent  like  a  ge 

the  gay  world.     He  was,  in  she 

able  links  that  connect  the  coxc 

vrith  those  of  the  last  age,  an( 

own  experience,  the  follies  of  \ 

had  aeose  enough  to  extricate  \ 
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dissipation,  though  with  impaired  health  and  impove- 
rished fortune. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  now  hved  upon  a  modeinte  an- 
nuity, and  liad  discovered  a  way  of  reconciling  his  eco- 
nomy with  much  company  and  made  dishes,  by  acting 
as  perpetual  president  of  the  table-d'h6te  at  the  WdL 
Here  he  used  to  amuse  the  society  by  telling  stories 
about  Garrick,  Foote,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and  Lord  Kelly, 
and  delivering  his  opinions  in  matters  of  taste  and  vertn. 
An  excellent  carver,  he  knew  how  to  help  each  guest  to 
what  was  precisely  his  due  :  and  never  failed  to  reserve 
a  proper  slice  as  the  reward  of  his  own  labours.  To 
conclude,  he  was  possessed  of  some  taste  in  the  fine  arts, 
at  least  in  painting  and  music,  although  it  was  rather  of 
the  technical  kind,  than  that  which  warms  the  heart  and 
elevates  the  feelings.  There  was  indeed,  about  Winter- 
blossom,  nothing  that  was  either  warm  or  elevated.  He 
was  shrewd,  selfish,  and  sensual ;  the  last  two  of  which 
qualities  he  screened  from  observation,  under  a  specious 
varnish  of  exterior  complaisance.  Therefore,  in  his  pro- 
fessed and  apparent  anxiety  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
table,  to  the  most  punctilious  point  of  good  breeding,  he 
never  permitted  the  attendants  upon  the  public  taste 
to  supply  the  wants  of  others,  until  all  his  own 
private  comforts  had  been  fully  arranged  and  provided 
for. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  also  distinguished  for  possess- 
ing a  few  curious  engravings,  and  other  specimens  of  art, 
with  the  exhibition  of  which  he  occasionally  beguiled  0 
wet  morning  at  the  public  room.     They  were  collectec' 
"  vits  et  modis,"  said  the  Man  of  Law,  another  d' 
tinguished  member  of  the  Committee,  with  a  know 
cock  of  his  eye  to  his  next  neighbour. 

Of  this  person  little  need  be  said.     He  was 
boned,  loud-voiced,  red-faced  man,  named  MeiJ 
a  coiujtry  wiiter,  or  attorney,  who  manage^  ♦> 
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i  the  Squire  much  to  tlie  profit  of  one  or  < 
of  both.     His  nose  projected  from  the  fr< 
ad  vulgar  face,  like  the  style  of  an  old  sun 
Mjcd  all  of  one  side.    He  was  as  great  a  bully  in  hi 
ssion,  as  if  it  had  been  military  instead  of  civil ; 
iucted  the  whole  technicalities  concerning  the  cuttii 
the    Saint's-Wellhaugh,   so  much  lamented  by  ] 
Dods,  into  building-stances,  and  was  on  excellent 
with  Docter  Quackleben,  who  always  recommendec 
to  make  the  wills  of  his  patients. 

After  the  Man  ol  Law  comes  Captain  Mungo  Mac' 
a  Highland  lieutenant  on  half-pay,  and  that  of  ai 
standing ;  one  who  preferred  toddy  of  the  strong 
wine,  and  in  that  fashion  and  cold  drams  finished  : 
a  bottle  of  whisky  p^r  diem,  whenever  he  could  coi 
it.  He  was  called  the  Man  of  Peace,  on  the 
principle  which  assigns  to  constables,  Bow-streei 
ners,  and  such  like,  who  carry  bludgeons  to  break 
heads,  and  are  perpetually  and  officially  emploj 
scenes  of  riot,  the  title  of  peace  officers — that  is,  be 
by  his  valour  he  compelled  others  to  act  with  discr 
The  Captain  was  the  general  referee  in  all  those  ab 
quarrels,  which  at  a  place  of  this  kind  are  so  apt  to 
at  night,  and  to  be  quietly  settled  in  the  morning 
occasionally  adopted  a  quarrel  himself,  by  way  of  t 
down  any  guest  who  was  unusually  pugnacious, 
occupation  procured  Captain  MacTurk  a  good  d 
respect  at  the  Well ;  for  he  was  precisely  that  s 
person  who  is  ready  to  fight  with  any  one — whom  e 
can  find  an  apology  for  declining  to  fight  with, — in 
ing  with  whom  considerable  danger  was  incurred, 
was  ever  and  anon  showing  that  he  could  snuff  a  c 
with  a  pistol-ball, — and  lastly,  through  fighting 
whom  no  dclat  or  credit  could  redound  to  the  antag 
He  always  wore  a  blue  coat  and  red  co^\a.x ,  NvaA  ^ 
cilioos  tacitixrniiy  of  manner,  a\.e  sVvced  \€i«?&s» " 
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diecse,  and  resembled   in  complexion  a   Dutch  red* 
herring. 

Still  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  Man  of  Religion — 
the  gentle  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly,  who  had  strayed  to  St. 
Ronan's  Well  from  the  banks  of  Cam  or  Isis,  and  who 
piqued  himself,  first  on  his  Greek,  and  secondly,  on  his 
politeness  to  the  ladies.  During  all  the  week  days ,  as  Dame 
Dods  has  already  hinted,  this  reverend  gentleman  was  the 
partner  at  the  whist-table,  or  in  the  ball-room,  to  wh^t 
maid  or  matron  soever  lacked  a  partner  at  either ;  and 
on  the  Sundays,  he  read  prayers  in  the  public  room  to 
all  who  chose  to  attend.  He  was  also  a  deviser  of  cha- 
rades, and  an  unriddler  of  riddles  ;  he  played  a  little  on 
the  flute,  and  was  Mr.  Winterblossom's  principal  assistant 
in  contriving  those  ingenious  and  romantic  paths,  by 
which,  as  by  the  zig-zags  which  connect  military  paral- 
lels, you  were  enabled  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
behind  the  hotel,  which  commands  so  beautiful  a  pros- 
pect, at  exactly  that  precise  angle  of  ascent,  which 
entitles  a  gentleman  to  offer  his  arm,  and  a  lady  to 
accept  it,  with  perfect  propriety. 

There  was  yet  another  member  of  this  Select  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Michael  Meredith,  who  might  be  termed  the 
Man  of  Mirth,  or,  if  you  please,  the  Jack  Pudding  to 
the  company,  whose  business  it  was  to  crack  the  best 
joke,  and   sing  the  best  song — he  could.      Unluckily, 
however,  this  functionary  was  for  the  present  obliged  to 
absent  himself  from  St.  Ronan's ;  for,  not  recollecting 
that  he  did  not  actually  wear  the  privileged  motley  of  his 
profession,  he  had  passed  some  jest  upon  Captain  Mac- 
Turk,  which  cut  so  much  to  the  quick,  that  Mr.  Merf 
dith  was  fain  to  go  to  goat-whey  quarters,  at  some  t 
miles  distance,  and  remain  there  in  a  sort  of  concealmr 
until  the  affair  should  be  made  up  through  the  medi? 
of  his  brethren  of  the  Committee. 

Such  were  the  honest  gentlemen  who  manage 
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ftii  rifljiig  settlement,  with  as  much  impart 
btt  expected.  They  were  not  indeed  wil 
:  secret  predilections ;  for  the  lawyer  anc 
ifatdy  inclined  to  the  party  of  the  Squire,  ' 
1,  Mr.  Meredith,  and  Mr.  Winterblosson. 
>ted  to  the  interests  of  Lady  Penelope  ;  so 
kleben  alone,  who  probably  recollected  tha 
1  were  as  liable  to  stomach  compaints,  a: 
lervous  disorders,  seemed  the  only  person 

in  word  and  deed  the  most  rigid  neutr. 
ess,  the  interests  of  the  establishment  I 
1  at  the  heart  of  this  honourable  council, 
ig  his  own  profit,  pleasure,  or  comfort,  in  ; 
solved,  they  suflfered  not  their  private  affcc 
re  with  their  public    duties,  but  acted,  « 

own  sphere,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  v 


CHAP.   IV. 
us  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. — Prior. 

[E  clamour  which  attends  the  remova 
inner  from  a  public  room  had  subsided 
atter  of  plates,  and  knives,  and  forks- 
read  of  awkward  boobies  of  country  serv 
ich  other's  shins,  and  wrangling  as  the} 
0  rush  out  of  the  door  three  abreast — the  ■ 
and  tumblers,  borne  to  earth  in  the  tum 
cs  of  the  landlady — the  curses,  not  loud, 
the  landlord — had  all  passed  away  ;  and  l 
npany  who  had  servants  had  been  accon 
their  respective  Ganymedes  with  such 
;heir  respective  bottles  of  wine,  spirits,  &j 
lanymedes  had  not  prev\ou?>Vj  ws^sxxtor.^ 
broken  in  to  such.  obserj^Lacfc  Vj  ^^^ 
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terblossom,  waited  patiently  Tintil  the  worthy  presi* 
dent's  own  special  and  multifarious  commissions  had 
been  executed  by  a  tidy  young  woman  and  a  lumpish' 
lad,  the  regular  attendants  belonging  to  the  house,  but 
whom  he  permitted  to  wait  on  no  one,  till,  as  thef 
hymn  says, 

All  his  wants  were  well  supplied. 

"And,  Dinah — my  bottle  of  pale  sherry,  Dinah — 
place  it  on  this  side — there  is  a  good  girl ;  and,  Toby- 
get  my  jug  with  the  hot  water — and.  let  it  be  boiling— 
and  don't  spill  it  on  Lady  Penelope,  if  you  can  help  itj 
Toby." 

*'  No — for  her  ladyship  has  been  in  hot  water  to-day 
already,"  said  the  Squire  ;  a  sarcasm  to  which  Lady 
Penelope  only  replied  with  a  look  of  contempt. 

"And,  Dinah,  bring  the  sugar— the  soft  East  India 
sugar,  Dinah — and  a  lemon,  Dinah,  one  of  those  which 
came  fresh  to-day — Go  fetch  it  from  the  bar,  Toby — and 
don't  tumble  down  stairs,  if  you  can  help  it — ^And, 
Dinah — stay,  Dinah — the  nutmeg,  Dinah,  and  the  ginger, 
my  good  girl-^And,  Dinah — put  the  cushion  up  behind 
my  back — and  the  footstool  to  my  foot,  for  my  toe  is 
something  the  worse  of  my  walk  with  your  ladyship  this 
morning  to  the  top  of  Belvidcre." 

"  Her  ladyship  may  call  it  what  she  pleases  in  common 
parlance,"  said  the  writer ;  "but  it  must  stand  Munt- 
grunzie  in  the  stamped  paper,  being  so  nominated  in  the 
ancient  writs  and  evidents  thereof." 

"And,  Dinah,"  continued  the  president,  "lift  up  r 
handkerchief— and — a  bit  of  biscuit,  Dinah — and — ar 
do  not  think  I  want  anything  else — Look  to  the  r 
pany,  my  good  girl. — I  have  the  honour  to  drir 
company's  very  good  health — Will  your  ladyship  f 
me  by  accepting  a  glass  of  negus? — I  learned  t- 
JK^vs  /how  old  DartiDeuTs  son.— -He  always  >is 
4^ 


.,oay   1  rotter    (Irott 
.g>*M*y  called  her)  "  brought  from  a  sk 
that  lives  at  the  woman's  "  (thus  blu 
mime    describe    the    reverend  Mrs. 
modi)  *'  at  the  Cleikum  of  Aultoun  yonder ' 
llf  the  way,  which  the  inn  had  acquired  fro 
•faich  the  saint  upon  the  sign-post  was  mak 
pastoral  crook. 

"  Indeed,  Dinah  ?  "  said  Mr.  Wintcrblosson 
tiddng  out  his  spectacles,  and  wipin;^  them  I 
opened  the  roll  of  paper  ;  "  some  boy's  daubing 
pose,  whose  pa  and  ma  wish  to  get  him  into  the  1 
School,  and  so  are  beating  about  for  a  little  int 
But  I  am  drained  dry — I  put  three  lads  in  last 
and  if  it  had  not  been  my  particular  interest  ^ 
secretary,  who  asks  my  opinion  now  and  then, 
not  have  managed  it.     But  giffgafif,  say  I. — Eh  ! 
in  the  devil's  name,  is  this? — Here  is  botH  ' 
keeping — Who  can  this  be,  mv  ^^  ' 
sky-line — why,  thi«  '*'• 
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walk,  that  looked  like  a  gentleman,  and  ; 
of  the  company,  and  that  you  said  was 
man." 

"I  did  not  say  handsome,  Maria,"  repl 
ship;  "ladies  never  say  men  are  handsome 
he  looked  genteel  and  interesting." 

•'  And  that,  my  lady,"  said  the  yoimg  pa 
and  smiling,  "is,  I  will  be  judged  by  the  > 
more  flattering  compliment  of  the  two- 
jealous  of  this  Unknown  presently." 

"  Nay,  but,"  continued  the   sweetly  cc 
Maria,    with  some  real  and  some  assume 
••your  ladyship  forgets — for  you   said  pr 
'  you  were  sure  he  was  no  gentleman,  for  h 

after  you  with  your  glove  which  yoa  had  d 
so  I  went  back  myself  to  find  your  ladyship 
he  never  offered  to  help  me,  and  I  saw  hii 
your  ladyship  did,  and  1  am  sure  he  is  hand 
he  is  not  very  civil. " 

"You  speak  a  little  too  much  and  too 
said  Lady  Penelope,  a  natural  blush  re 
nuance  of  rouge  by  which  it  was  usually  suj 

"What  say  you  to  that.  Squire  Movvbrs 
elegant  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

•  •  A  fair  challenge  to  the  field,  Sir  Bing 
the  Squire  ;  "when  a  lady  throws  down  il 
gentleman  may  throw  the  handkerchief." 

"  I  have  always  the  benefit  of  your  best 
Ml  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  lady,  with  digni 

pose  Miss  Maria  has  contrived  this  pretty  s 
amusement.  I  can  hardly  answer  to  Mr. 
bringing  her  into  company  where  she  receiv« 
ment  to  behave  so." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  lady,"  said  the  president 

let  the  jest  pass  by  ;  and  since  this  is  reall. 

tnlrstMe  skeuih,  you  must  honour  us  with  \ 

4S 
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ad*  tM  ctnnputy  oui  consiitentir  wiU  propriety 
»Ka.j  tdfanea  to  ihis  man." 

'In  niy  opinion,"  aaid  her  ladyship,  ths  aagry  spot 
MA^owiDg*  on  her  brow,  "  ihf^re  ore  enough  of  foar 

■   ■wtten  slard,  I  %zs  linle  business  ladUt  can  have  al 
St.  Ronan's." 

This  was  an  inlimalion  which  aUrays  brought  ihe 
Squire  back  to  good  breeding,  which  he  could  make 
tue  of  when  be  pleased.  He  deprecated  her  lady- 
■hip's  displeasure,  until  she  told  him,  in  reluraing 
good-humour,  that  she  really  would  not  trust  him 
Duleas  he  brought  his  sister  to  be  security  for  his  future 

"Clara,  my  lady,"  said  Mowbray,  "is  a  little  wilful  ; 
and  I  believe  your  ladyship  must  take  the  task  of  unbar- 
boating  her  into  your  own  hands.  What  say  you  to  a 
gipsy  party  up  to  my  old  shop  ? — It  is  a  bachelor's  house 
— you  must  not  expert  things  in  much  order  ;  but  Clara 

The  Lady  Penelope  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal  of 
something  like  a  patty,  and,  quite  reconciled  ivith  Mow- 
bray, began  to  inquire  whether  she  might  bring  the 
stranger  artist  with  her,  ' '  that  b, "  said  her  ladyship, 
looking  to  Dinah,  "if  he  be  a  gentleman." 

Here  Dinah  interposed  her  assurance,  "thatlhogen- 
tleman  at  Meg  Dods's  was  quite  and  clean  a  gentleman, 
and  an  illustrated  poet  besides." 

"An  illustraled  poet,  Dinah  ?"  said  Lady  Penelope ; 
"S^ou  must  mean  an  illustrious  poet." 

"Idaretosay  your  ladyship  is  i^ght,"  said  Dinah, 
dropping  a  curtsey. 

A  joyous  flutter  of  impatient  anxiety  was  instantly 
aciled  through  all  the  blue-stocking  facdo^i  tA  'Cur.  '*'"^ 
pwiy,  por  were  the  news  lolafl^  TOfiiHet™'!.  \Q'i«-w^^ 
tb^  conununily.      The  formei  XaeVitiS'^  ^"^  '^'■'^ 
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who,  like  the  young  Ascanius.  are  ever  beating 
quest  of  a  tawny  lion,  though  they  are  much  i 
cessful  in  now  and  then  starting  a  great  bore  ; 
others,  having  left  all  their  own  ordinary  affairs 
jects  of  interest  at  home,  were  glad  to  make  a  i 
importance  of  the  most  trivial  occurrence.  A 
poet,  said  the  former  class — ^who  could  it  possit 
All  names  were  recited — all  Britain  scrutinis 
Highland  hills  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland — ^froi 
ham  Common  to  St.  James's  Place — even  the 
the  Bosphorus  were  explored  for  some  name  whi 
rank  under  this  distinguished  epithet. — And  1 
sides  his  illustrious  poesy,  to  sketch  so  inimitabl 
could  it  he  f  And  all  the  gapers,  who  had  nc 
their  own  to  suggest,  answered  with  the  ant 
"Who  could  it  be?" 

The  Claret  Club,  which  comprised  the  choi 
firmest  adherents  of  Squire  Mowbray  and  the 
— men  who  scorned  that  the  reversion  of  one 
wine  should  furnish  forth  the  feast  of  to-morroM 
caring  nought  about  either  of  the  fine  arts  in  i 
found  out  an  interest  of  their  own,  which  centre 
same  individual. 

"  I  say,  little  Sh:  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire,  "  tl 
very  fellow  that  we  saw  down  at  the  Willow- 
Saturday — he  was  tog'd  gnostically  enough, 
twelve  yards  of  line  with  one  hand — the  fly  ft 
thistledown  on  the  water." 

"  Uich !  "  answered  the  party  addressed,  in  thi 
of  a  dog  choking  in  the  collar. 
.   "  We  saw  him  pull  out    the  salmon  yondi 
Mowbray;    "you  remember — clean  .fish — the  t 
on  his  gills — ^N^-eighed,  I  dare  say.  a  matter  of 
pounds." 

''Sixteen!"  replied  Sir  Bingo,  in  the  same 
^tnujrgTiJatJon. 
so 
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^one  of  3foiir  r^,  Bing  1 "  said  his  oompanioii, 
JKKT  eighteen  than  sixteen  1 " 

'  Nearer  sixteen,  by  —  !  " 

"  Will  you  go  a  dozen  of  blue  on  it  to  the  company  ?  " 
aid  the  Squire. 

■    t*  No,  d — ^me  I"  croaked  the  Baronet — "to  our  own 
set  I  will" 

••  Then,  I  say  done  I  "  quoth  the  Squire. 

And  **  Done  ! "  responded  the  Knight ;  and  out  came 
their  red  pocket-books. 

"But  who  shall  decide  the  bet?"  said  the  Squire. 
"  The  genius  himself,  I  suppose  ;  they  talk  of  asking 
him  here,  but  I  suppose  he  will  scarce  mind  quizzes 
like  them." 

«•  Write  myself— John  Mowbray,"  said  the  Baronet. 

"You,  Baronet  t — ^you  write  I"  answered  the  Squire, 
**  d — me,  that  cock  won't  fight — ^you  won't." 

'*  I  will/'  growled  Sir  Bingo,  more  articulately  than 
usual. 

•*  Why,  you  can't !  "  said  Mowbray.  "  You  never 
wrote  a  line  in  your  life,  save  those  you  were  whipped  for 
at  school." 

"  I  can  write — I  will  write  1 "  said  Sir  Bingo.  "Two 
to  one  I  will." 

And  tliere  the  affair  rested,  for  the  council  of  the 
company  were  in  high  consultation  concerning  the  most 
fvoper  manner  of  opening  a  communication  with  the 
mysterious  stranger ;  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,  whose  tones,  originally  fine,  age  had  reduced  to 
falsetto,  was  calling  upon  the  whole  party  for  "Order, 
order !  '*  So  that  the  bucks  were  obliged  to  lounge  in 
silence,  with  both  arms  reclined  on  the  table,  and  testify- 
ing, by  coughs  and  yawns,  their  indifference  to  the 
matters  in  question,  while  the  rest  of  \bsi  cnrccc^os!*)  ^»- 
bated  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  maUecs  ol\Afe  ^xv^^^aa^- 

"A  visit  from  one  of  the  ceiiXX^mevv— \^T.  nN'vom* 
5X  ^^ 
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Uossomi  if  he  woul4  take  the  trouble — in  name  ef 
company  at  large — would.   Lady  Penelope  Penfeat 
presumed  to  think,   be  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
invitation." 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  "quite  of  her  ladysh: 
opinion,  and  would  gladly  have  been  the  personal  re; 
sentative  of  the  company  at  St.  Ronan's  Well — ^but  it  a 
up  hill — ^her  ladyship  knew  his  tyrant,  the  gout;  ^ 
bovering  upon  the  frontiers — there  were  other  gentlem 
younger,  and  more  worthy  to  fly  at  the  lady's  commx 
than  an  ancient  vulcan  like  him — there  was  the  nail 
Mars  and  the  eloquent  Mercury." 

Thus  speaking,  he  bowed  to  Captain  MacTurk  t 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly,  and  reclined  on  his  di 
sipping  his  n^^s  with  the  self-satisfied  smile  of  one  w 
t^  a  pretty  speech,  has  rid  himself  of  a  troubleso 
commission.  At  the  same  time,  by  an  act  probably 
mental  absence,  he  put  in  his  pocket  the  drawing,  whi 
after  circulating  around  the  table,  had  returned  back 
the  chair  of  the  president,  being  the  point  from  whicl 
had  set  out, 

"  By  Cot,  madam,"  said  Captain  MacTurk,  '•  I  sho 
be  proud,  to  obey  your  leddyship's  commands — but, 
Cot,  I  never  call  first  on  any  man  that  never  called  uj 
me  at  all,  unless  it  were  to  carry  him  a  friend's  messa 
or  such  like." 

"Twig  the  old  connoisseur,"  said  the  Squire  to 
Knight. — "  He  is  condiddling  the  drawing." 

"  Go  it,  Johnnie  Mowbray — ^pour  it  into  him,"  wl 
peied  Sir  Bingo. 

•*  Thank  ye  for  nothing,  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Sqni 
in  the  same  tone.  "  Winterblossom  is  one  of  Us — i 
one  of  us  at  least — and  won't  stand  the  ironing.  He  '.. 
his  Wodgens  still,  that  were  right  things  in  his  day,  i 
cm  hit  the  hay-stack  with  the  best  of  .ua— but  stay,  tl 

'^a/too/a^ CO  tAe parson," 
S9 
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indeed  busied  on  all  hands  to  obtain 
nBri/t  consent  to  wait  on  the  Genius  unknown 
^h  he  smiled  and  simpered,  and  was  absolute! 
ifale  of  saying  No,  he  begged  leave,  in  all  humili 
ine  that  commission.  "  The  truth  was,"  he  ph 
is  excuse,  "  that  having  one  day  walked  to  visi 
Castle  of  St  Ronan's,  and  returning  througl 
d  Town,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  he  had  stc 
36  door  of  the  Cleikum"  (pronounced  A  ugliest 
open  diphthong),  "in  hopes  to  get  a  glass  of  : 
amillaire,  or  a  draught  of  something  cooling ; 

m  fact  expressed  his  wishes,  and  was  kno 
ty  loudly,  when  a  sash-window  was  thrown 
ly  up,  and  ere  he  was  aware  what  was  abo' 
pen,  he  was  soused  with  a  deluge  of  water  (s 
),  while  the  voice  of  an  old  hag  from  within  as: 

that  if  that  did  not  cool  him  there  was  an 
ng  him,  —  an  intimation  which  induced  hir 
oat  in  all  haste  from  the  repetition  of  the  sh« 
I." 

11  laughed  at  the  account  of  the  chaplain's  misfor 
history  of  which  seemed  to  be  wrung  from  hii 
antly,  by  the  necessity  of  assigning  some  we 
ie  for  declining  to  execute  the  ladies'  comm 

the  Squire  and  Baronet  continued  their  mirt 
per  than  decorum  allowed,  flinging  themselves 
heir  chsurs,  with  their  hands  thrust  into  theii 
cets,  and  their  mouths  expanded  with  unrestr 
yment,  until  the  suiferer,  angry,  disconcerted, 
savouring  to  look  scornful,  incurred  another  gc 
>t  of  laughter  on  all  hands, 
^ben  Mr.  Winterblossom  had  succeeded  in  rest 
e  degree  of  order,  he  found  the  mishaps  of  the  y 
He  proved  as  intimidating  as  ludicrous.  Not  o; 
company  chose  to  go  Envoy  EsxraLOt^vcvecr)  ^ 
linions  i^  Queen  Meg,  vibo  tni^X  V^  ^o^-^ 
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paying  little  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  an  ambassador's 
person.  And  what  was  worse,  when  it  was  resolved  that 
a  civil  card  from  Mr.  Winterblossom,  in  the  name  of  the 
company,  should  be  sent  to  the  stranger  instead  of  a 
personal  visit,  Dinah  informed  them  that  she  was  sure 
no  one  about  the  house  could  be  bribed  to  carry  up  a 
letter  of  the  kind  ;  for,  when  such  an  event  had  taken 
place  two  summers  since,  Meg,  who  construed  it  into  an 
attempt  to  seduce  from  her  tenement  the  invited  guest, 
had  so  handled  a  ploughboy  who  carried  the  letter,  that 
he  fled  the  country-side  altogether,  and  never  thought 
himself  safe  till  he  was  at  a  village  ten  miles  off,  where  it 
was  afterwards  learned  he  enlisted  with  a  recruiting  party, 
choosing  rather  to  face  the  French  than  to  return  within 
the  sphere  of  Meg's  displeasure. 

Just  while  they  were  agitating  this  new  diflficulty,  a 
prodigious  clamour  was  heard  without,  which,  to  the  first 
apprehensions  of  the  company,  seemed  to  be  M^,  in  all 
her  terrors,  come  to  anticipate  the  proposed  invasion. 
Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  proved  to  be  her  gossip. 
Trotting  Nelly,  or  Nelly  Trotter,  in  the  act  of  forcing  her 
way  up  stairs,  against  the  united  strength  of  the  whole 
household  of  the  hotel,  to  reclaim  Luckie  Dods's  picture, 
OS  she  called  it.  This  made  the  connoisseur's  treasure 
tremble  in  his  pocket,  who,  thrusting  a  half-crown  into 
Toby's  hand,  exhorted  him  to  give  it  her,  and  try  his 
influence  in  keeping  her  back.  Toby,  who  knew  Nelly's 
nature,  put  the  half-crown  into  his  own  pocket,  and 
snatched  up  a  gill-stoup  of  whisky  from  the  sideboard. 
Thus  armed,  he  boldly  confronted  the  virago,  and  inter- 
posing a  remora,  which  was  able  to  check  poor  Nelly's 
course  in  her  most  determined  moods,  not  only  succeeded 
jaBvarting  the  immediate  storm  which  approached  thr 

fn/npanjr  /n  gcDcral,  and  Mr.  WinterUossom  Vtv  ^ 
-te^"^  ^"^  ^«TOi<^Af  the  guests  the  satisCaclorf  VnioTOi 

%^^  7>of £tf,^  NcUy  had  agreed,  after  she  YisA  ^ 
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T  nap  In  the  barn,  to  convey 
40wn  of  Qeikum  of  Aultoun. 
it.  Winterblossom,   therefore, 
procaedings,  hf  inserting  in  the 
Jttee  the  authority  which  he  hai 
Ard  in  the  best  style  of  diplomac} 
the  seal  of  the  Spa,  which  bore  some 
seated  oeside  what  was  designed  to  i 
The  rival  iiEurtions,  however,  did  n 
this  official  invitation.     Lady  Penelo 
that  they  should  find  some  way  of  lett 
a  man  of  talent  unquestionably — unde 
were  in  the  society  to  which  he  was  in 
more  select  sort,  who  felt  worthy  to  in 
on  his  solitude. 

Accordingly,  her  ladyship  imposed  u 
Mr.  Chatterly  the  task  of  expressing  th 
company  to  see  the  unknown  artist,  in  a 
copy  of  verses.     The  poor  gentleman's  r 
proved  unpropitious ;    for  he  was  able  t 
farther  than  two  lines  in  half-an-hour,  v 
with  its  variations,  we  insert  from  the  1 
tcript,   as  Dr.  Johnson  has  printed  the 
lope's  version  of  the  Iliad  : — 

X.  Maids.     3.  Dames.  unity 

The  [nymphs]  of  St.  Ronan's  [in  purpose  cc 

X.  Swain.     2.  Man. 
To  the  [youth]  who  is  great  both  in  verse  a 


he  eloquence  of  a  prose  billet  was  nece 

I  the  absence  of  the  heavenly  nwise 

was  secretly  intrusted    lo  \.\vfe  cs 

The  same  trusty  emissary,  viY> 

D  among  the  pease-stravr,  axvd 

/or  her  return  to  tlie  searcoas 
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wblcii  she  was  to  pass  the  Aultonn),  received  aiKither 
card,  written,  as  he  had  threatened)  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks 
himself,  who  had  given  himself  this  trouble  to  secure  the 
settlement  of  the  bet ;  conjecturing  that  a  man  with  a 
fashionable  exterior,  who  could  throw  twelve  yards  of 
line  at  a  cast  with  such  precision,  might  consider  the 
invitation  of  Winterblossom  as  that  of  an  old  twaddler, 
and  care  as  litde  for  the  good  graces  of  an  affected 
bhie-stocking  and  her  cSterie,  whose  conversation,  in 
Sir  Bingo's  mind,  relished  of  nothing  but  of  weak  tea 
and  bread  and  butter.  Thus  the  happy  Mr.  Francis 
Tyrrel  received,  considerably  to  his  surprise,  no  less 
than  three  invitations  at  once  from  the  Well  of  St. 
Ronau's. 


CHAP.    V. 

But  how  can  I  attswer^  since  first  I  must  read  thee  f — Prior. 

ESIROUS  of  authenticating  our  more  important 
facts,  by  as  many  original  documents  as  possible, 
we  have,  after  much  research,  enabled  ourselves 
to  present  the  reader  with  the  following  acciuate  tran- 
scripts of  the  notes  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Trotting 
Nelly.     The  first  ran  thus  : — 

"  Mr.  Winterblossom  [of  Silverhed]  has  the  commands 
of  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  Sir  Bingo  and  Lady 
Binks,  Mr.  and  Miss  Mowbray  [of  St.  Ronan's],  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  at  the  Hotel  and  Tontine  Inn,  of 
St.  Ronan's  Well,  to  express  their  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man lodged  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  Old  Town  of  St' 
J?c?j23n*s,   wU  favour  them  with    his    company  at  the 

*^^  2/^'     '^"^  <^OMPANY  think  it  necessary  to  soA 
^^       atjoa,  because,  according  to  the  RULitS  olt  1iSQ» 
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i  Ordintty  can  only  be  attended  by  socl 
i  ladies  as  lodge  at  St  Ronan's  Well ; 
jpy  to  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  a  gc 
jnguished  for  success  in  the  fine  arts  as  1 

residing  at  Cleikum.     If  Mr. ^  si 

ned,  upon  becoming  farther  acquainted  A\ith  1 

AY  and  RUL£S  of  the  place,  to  remove  his  r 

the  Well,  Mr.  Winterblossom,  though  he  wt 

/e  understood  to  commit  himself  by  a  positive  a 

to  that  effect,  is  inclined  to  hope  that  an  arra 

might  be  made,  notwithstanding  the  extrenoc  c 

the  season,    to   accommodate  Mr.   — — 

lodging-house,  called  Lilliput  Hall.     It  will  mi 

duce  to  facilitate  this  negotiation,  if  Mr. 

have  the  goodness  to  send  an  exact  note  of  his 
as  Captain  Rannletree  seems  disposed  to  re 
folding-bed  at  Lilliput  Hall,  on  account  of  his  f 
rather  deficient  in  length.      Mr.   Winterblosst 

farther  to  assure  Mr. of  the  esteem  i 

he  holds  his  genius,  and  of  his  high  personal  cc 
tion. 

*•  For ,  Esquire,  Cleikur 

Old  Town  of  St.  Ronan's. 

••  TA£  Public  Roovis,  Hotel,  and  Tontine, 
St.  Ronan's  Well,  etc.  etc.  etc.'* 

The  above  card  was  written  (wc  love  to  be  p 

matters  concerning  orthography)  in  a  neat,  roun 

like  hand,  wliich,  like  Mr.  Winterblossom's  cl 

in  many  particulars  was  most  accurate  and  c 

place,  though  betra}ang  an  affectauow  bo>2c\.  of 

and  of  facility. 

The  next  billet  was  a  contrast  to  \.\\c  d\v\<^^ 

and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Winterblossom's  oftvcv 

eatkm,  and  ran  thus,  the  young  ^s\viSi^^ 
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and  classical  flowers  of  eloquence  beingf  mingled  -with 
some  wild  flowers  from  the   teeming   fancy  of  Lady 
Penelope. 

"A  choir  of  Dryads  and  Naiads,  assembled  at  the 
healing  spring  of  St.  Ronan's,  have  learned  with  sur- 
prise that  a  youth,  gifted  by  Apollo,  when  the  Deity  was 
prodigal,  with  two  of  his  most  esteemed  endowments, 
wanders  at  will  among  their  domains,  frequenting  grove 
and  river,  without  once  dreaming  of  pa3ring  homage  to 
its  tutelary  deities.  He  is,  therefore,  summoned  to  their 
presence,  and  prompt  obedience  will  ensure  him  forgive- 
ness ;  but  in  case  of  contumacy,  let  him  beware  how  be 
again  essays  either  the  lyre  or  the  pallet. 

''Postscript.  The  adorable  Penelope,  long  enrolled 
among  the  Goddesses  for  her  beauty  and  virtues,  gives 
Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  which  mortals  call  tea  and  cake, 
at  the  Public  Rooms,  near  the  Sacred  Spring,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  Muses  never 
fail  to  attend.  The  stranger's  presence  is  requested  to 
participate  in  the  delights  of  the  evening. 

'*  Second  Postscript.  A  shepherd,  ambitiously  aiming 
at  more  accommodation  than  his  narrow  cot  affords, 
leaves  it  in  a  day  or  two. 

Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  hired. — As  You  Like  It. 

**  Postscript  third.  Our  Iris,  whom  mortals  know  as 
Trotting  Nelly  in  her  tartan  cloak,  will  bring  us  the 
stranger's  answer  to  our  celestial  summons. " 

This  letter  was  written  in  a  delicate  Italian  hand» 

garnished  with  fine  hair-stndces  and  dashes,  which  were 

sefmetj/nas  SO  dexterously  thrown  off  as  to  represent 

&fiss,  pallets,  vases,  and  other  appropriate  decorajdota, 

^^Si'^^  ^"""^  ""^  ^^^  contents. 
ss      ^^  ^Pistle  vms  a,  complete  contrast  to  tib©  ««»« 


•'SUR— Jack  Moobray  has  betted  with  m 
samon  joa  killed  on  Saturday  last  wcyd  n 
pounds,— I  say  nyer  sixteen. — So  you  being  a: 
'tis  refer'd. — So  hope  you  will  come  or  send 
not  doubt  you  will  be  on  honour.  The  bet 
of  claret,  to  be  drank  at  the  hotel  by  our  o 
Monday  next ;  and  we  beg  you  will  make 
Moobray  hopes  you  will  come  down. — Beinj 
most  humbel  servant, — Bingo  Binks  Baron 
Block-hall. 

**  Postscript  Have  sent  some  loops  of  Ii 
also  some  black  hakkels  of  my  groom's  dres! 
they  will  prove  killing,  as  suiting  river  and  sej 

No  answer  was  received  to  any  of  these  im 
more  than  three  days ;  which,  while  it  seci 
added  to  than  diminished  the  curiosity  of  t 
concerning  the  Unknown,  occasioned  mucl* 
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parsbn  and  his  short  black  coat  and  raven>f;rey  paxit»» 
loons — ^were  not  either  actually  polygraphic  copies  of  iha 
same  individuals,  or  possessed  of  a  celerity  of  motion 
resembling  omnipresence  and  ubiquity ;  for  nowhere 
could  he  go  without  meeting  them,  and  that  oftener 
than  once  a-day,  in  the  course  of  his  walks.  Sometimes 
the  presence  of  the  sweet  Lycoris  was  intimated  by  the 
sweet  prattle  in  an  adjacent  shade  ;  sometimes,  when 
Tyrrel  thought  himself  most  solitary,  the  parson's  flute 
was  heard  snoring  forth  Gramachree  Molly  ;  and  if  be 
betook  himself  to  the  river,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  find  his 
sport  watched  by  Sir  Bingo  or  some  of  his  friends. 

The  efforts  which  Tyrrel  made  to  escape  from  this 
persecution,  and  the  impatience  of  it  which  his  manner 
indicated,  procured  him  among  the  Wellers  the  name  of 
the  Misanthrope:  and  once  distinguished  as  an  object 
of  curiosity,  he  was  the  person  most  attended  to,  who 
could  at  the  Ordinary  of  the  day  give  the  most  accurate 
account  of  where  the  Misanthrope  had  been,  and 
how  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  And  so 
far  was  Tyrrel's  shyness  from  diminishing  the  desire 
of  the  Wellers  for  his  society,  that  the  latter  feehiijg 
increased  with  the  difficulty  of  gratification, — as  the 
angler  feels  the  most  peculiar  interest  when  throwing 
his  fly  for  the  most  cunning  and  considerate  trout  in  the 
pool. 

In  short,   such  was  the  interest  which  the  excited 
imaginations  of  the  company  took  in  the  Misanthrope^ 
that,  notwithstanding  the  unamiable  qualities  which  the 
word  expresses,  there  was  only  one  of  the  sodety  wbo 
did  not  desire  to  see  the  specimen  at  their  rooms,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  him  closely  and  at  leisure  ; 
.ajod  the  Jadjes   were  particularly  desirous  to  inquire 
iT^^^j^  ^^  ^^  «c/ua//K  a  Misantlirope  ?    WViftlYMtt  \» 
^^^^h^"^^  a  Misanthroptf    What  bfeid  mdowoeA 
^So      ^^^^c  a  Misanthrope?     And  vhetbec  lilteae 


arr.  -fioNAN's  welc 

■0  BKftbsof  inducing  him  to  cease  to  be  a  Misan* 

PC? 

.>iie  individual  only,  as  \ve  have  said,  neither  desired 
see  nor  hear  more  of  the  supposed  Timon  of  Cleikum, 
d  that  was  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's.     Through 
5  medium  of  that  venerable  character  John  Pimer, 
ofessed  weaver  and  practical  black-fisher  in  the  Aul- 
jun  of  St.  Ronan's,  who  usually  attended  Tyrrel,  to 
show  him  the  casts  of  the  river,  carry  his  bag,  and  so 
forth,  the  Squire  had  ascertained  that  the  judgment  of 
Sir  Bingo  regarding  the  disputed  weight  of  the  fish  was 
more  correct  than  his  own.     This  inferred  an  immediate 
loss  of  honour,  besides  the  payment  of  a  heavy  bilL 
And  the  consequences  might  be  yet  more  serious ;  no- 
thing  short  of  the    emancipation  of  Sir  Bingo,   who 
had  hitherto  been  Mowbray's  convenient  shadow  and 
adherent,  but  who,  if  triumphant,  confiding  in  his  supe- 
iriority  of  judgment  upon  so  important  a  point,  might 
either  cut  him  altogether,  or  expect  that,  in  future,  the 
Squire,  who  had  long  seemed  the  planet  of  their  set, 
should  be  content  to  roll  around  himself,  Sir  Bingo,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  satellite. 

The  Squire,  therefore,  devoutly  hoped  that  Tyrrel's 
Testive  disposition  might  continue,  to  prevent  the  deci- 
sion of  the  bet,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  nourished  a 
very  reasonable  degree  of  dislike  to  that  stranger,  who 
had  been  the  indirect  occasion  of  the  unpleasant  predica- 
ment in  which  he  found  himself,  by  not  catching  a  salmon 
weighing  a  pound  heavier.     He,  therefore,  openly  cen- 
sured the  meanness  of  those  who  proposed  taking  farther 
notice  of  Tyrrel,  and  referred  to  the  unanswered  letters, 
as  a  piece  of  impertinence  which  anTvouivct^\vvKvVa\2fcXNS> 
getitJeman. 
But  though  appearances  were  aga\ns\.\vmv,  ^ix^^^^'^ 
bo  was  in  truth  naturaUy  inclined  to  adVi\.\3A.^,  ^"^^^^ 
io  the  affectation  and  bustle  oi  sucha  soeveiCf .  ^^^va^ 
6i 
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of  Tyrrd's  behaviour  which  indicated  ill-breeding  was 
easily  accounted  for,  by  his  never  having  received  the 
letters  which  required  an  answer.  Trotting  Netly, 
whether  unwilling  to  face  her  gossip,  Me|f  Dods,  without 
bringing  back  the  drawing,  or  whether  oblivious  through 
the  influence  of  the  double  dram  with  which  she  had  been 
indulged  at  the  Well,  jumbled  ofif  with  her  cart  to  her 
beloved  village  of  Scate-raw,  from  which  she  transmitted 
Che  letters  by  the  first  bare-legged  gillie  who  travelled 
towards  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's  ;  so  that  at  last,  but 
after  a  long  delay,  they  reached  the  Cleikum  Inn  and  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Tyrrel. 

The  arrival  of  these  documents  explained  some  part  of 
the  oddity  of  behaviour  which  had  surprised  him  in  Us 
neighbours  of  the  Well ;  and  as  he  saw  they  had  got 
somehow  an  idea  of  his  being  a  lion  extraordinary,  and 
was  sensible  that  such  is  a  character  equally  ridiculous, 
and  difficult  to  support,  he  hastened  to  write  to  Mr. 
Winterblossom  a  card  in  the  style  of  ordinary  mortals. 
In  this  he  stated  the  delay  occasioned  by  miscarriage 
'-**«»•  and  his  regret  on  that  account ;  expressed 
---♦h  the  company  at  the  Well  oA 
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/the fidi.    Anned witl 

,— triumphed  in  his  judj 

jliculately  than  ever  he 

4U  sounds,  that  this  Tyn 

K,  and  he  trusted  to  be  betl 

Jt  the  crest-£sLUen  Squire,  priv 

all  his  gods,  had  no  mode  ol 

tU  by  allowing  his  loss,  and  fi. 

Jiebet. 

In  the  public  rooms  the  c 
microscopically  the  response  i 
Winterblossom,  straining  their 
the  most  ordinary  expressions 
meaning,  expressive  of  somcth 
meant  to  meet  the  eye.  Mr.  ] 
dwelt  on  the  word  circumstan 
peculiar  emphasis. 

"Ah,  poor  lad  1 "  he  conch 
cheaper  at  Meg  Dorts's  chimnc} 
with  the  present  company." 

Doctor  Quackleben,  in  the 

selecting  a  word  from  his  text 

ticularly  insisted  upon,  repcatc( 

words,    **  State  of  health  f—\xn 

Nothing  acute — no   one  has  1 

chronic — tending  to  gout,  perh 

society — flight  wild  eye — irregu 

met  suddenly  by  a  stranger,  ai 

angrily  away — Pray,  Mr.  \\'inte 

order  to  look  over  the  file  c 

troublesome  that  restriction  abo 

"You  know  it  is  a  necessary 

president;   "because  so  few  of 

any  thiDg  else,  that  the  old  new 

urom  to  pieces  long  since." 

"  Wa//,    ^ell,    Jet    me    haN 

^3 
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Doctor ;  ^'  I  remember  something-  of  a  gentleman  ran 
away  from  his  friends — I  must  look  at  .the  description. 
— I  believe  I  have  a  strait^jacket  somewhere  about  th« 
Dispensary. " 

While  this  suggestion  appalled  the  male  part  of  the 
company,  who  did  not  much  relish  the  approaching 
dinner  in  company  with  a  gentleman  whose  situation 
seemed  so  precarious^  some  of  the  younger  Misses 
whispered  to  each  other — "  Ah,  poor  fellow  !— and  if  it 
be  as  the  Doctor  supposes,  my  lady,  who  knows  what 
the  cause  of  his  illness  may  have  been? — His  spirits  he 
complains  of — ah,  poor  man  !  " 

And  thus  by  the  ingenious  commentaries  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  Well,  on  as  plain  a  note  as  ever  covered  the 
eighth  part  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  the  writer  was  de- 
prived of  his  property,  his  reason,  and  his  heart,  *'  all  or 
either  or  one  or  other  of  them,"  as  is  briefly  and  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  the  law  phrase. 

In  short/  so  much  was  said  pro  and  con,  so  many  ideas 
started  and  theories  maintained,  concerning  the  disposi- 
tion and  character  of  the  Misanthrope,  that,  when  the 
company  assembled  at  the  usual  time,  before  proceeding 
to  dinner,  they  doubted,  as  it  seemed,  whether  the  ex- 
pected addition  to  their  society  was  to  enter  the  room  on 
his  hands  or  his  feet;  and  when  "Mr.  Tyrrel"  was 
annoimced  by  Toby,,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  the  gentle- 
man who  entered  the  room  had  so  very  little  to  distingaish 
him  from  others,  that  there  was  a  momentary  disap- 
pointment.    The  ladies,  in  particular,  began  to  doubt 
whether  the  compound  of  talent,  misanthropy,  madness* 
and  mental  sensibility,  which  they  had  pictured  to  them- 
selves, actually  was  the  same  with  the  genteel,  and  even 
JSi^AJonable-looking  man  whom  they  saw  before  them ; 
^x^^'  ^^^"^^  ^^  ^  morning  dress,  which  the  dV&'taDM 
-'=««aAfe"T'^^^'^  ^"^  '^^  freedom  of  the  place  Toade  tttr 
^    '  ^^'  oyen  in  the  izuiiitte  points  oi  bis  witKftM, 
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none  of  the  negligence,  or  -wildness,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  attach  to  the  vestments  of  a  misanthropic 
recluse,  whether  sane  or  insane.    As  he  paid  his  compli- 
ments round  the  circle,  the  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  the 
eyes  of  those  be  spoke  to ;  and  they  saw  with  surprise 
that  the  exaggerations  had  existed  entirely  in  their  own 
preconceptions,  and  that,  whatever  the  fortunes  or  rank 
in  life  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  might  be,  his  manners,  without 
being  showy,  were  gentleman-like  and  pleasing.     He 
returned  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Winterblossom  in  a  manner 
which  made  that  gentleman  recall  his  best  breeding  to 
answer  the  stranger's  address  in  kind.     He  then  escaped 
from  the  awkwardness  of  remaining  the  sole  object  of 
attention,  by  gliding  gradually  among  the  company, — 
not  like  an  owl,  which  seeks  to  hide  itself  in  a  thicket,  or 
an  awkward  and  retired  man,  shrinking  from  the  society 
into  which  he  is  compelled,  but  with  the  air  of  one  who 
could  maintain  with  ease  his  part  in  a  higher  circle.    His 
address  to  Lady  Penelope  was  adapted  to  the  romantic 
tone  of  Mr.  Chatterly's  epistle,  to  which  it  was  necessary 
o  allude.     He  was  afraid,  he  said,  he  must  complain  to 
ano  of  the  neglect  of  Iris,  for  her  irregularity  in  delivery 
'  a  certain  ethereal  command,  which  he  hsid  not  dared 
answer  otherwise  than  by  mute  obedience — unless, 
teed,  as  the  import  of  the  letter  seemed  to  infer,  the 
itation  was  designed  for  some  more  gifted  individual 
1  he  to  whom  chance  had  assigned  it 
%dy  Penelope  by  her  lips,  and  many  of  the  young 
s  with  their  eyes,  assured  him  there  was  no  mistake 
)  matter  ;  that  he  was  really  the  gifted  person  whom 
ymphs  had  summoned  to  their  presence,  and  that 
rere  well  acquainted  with  his  talents  as  c^^5«ci^.'«ssL^'«k. 
r.    Tyrrel  disclaimed,  vnlh  eames.\x!kSS&«s!A.^S^»=«^*^_ 
lijj*  of  poetry,  and  professed,  \3ttas.»  ^"^^^  ^^^*^xpa=^ 
r  the  art  itself,  he  *'  read  vaOcv  "^^'^^^'^^^^^'w*.  ^ 
ictions  of  the  very  ftTSl-xaAe  v^^exs.  «2^      ^ 
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liked  IjcHer  in  luinible  pros.v" 

"Ycju  have  iiuw  only  lL>  disown  your 
s^d  Lady  Penelope,  ' '  :iiiil  we  mii 
Tyirel  ns  the  falsest  and  most  deceilfi 
has  a  mind  lo  depri™  us  of  the  opporti 
by  the  produclions  of  bis  unparalleled  e: 
assure  you  1  shall  pul  my  young  friends  on  thor  gnuxL 
Such  dissimulation  cannot  be  without  its  object." 

"Andl,"  said  Mr.  WinlerbloBsom,  "  eon  produce  1 
jdeceof  real  evidence  against  the  culprit." 

So  saying,  he  unrolled  the  sketch  which  he  hod  filcbed 
from  Trotting  Nelly,  and  which  he  had  pared  and  pulad 
(arts  in  which  he  was  eminent),  so  as  to  take  out  In 

old  friend  Mrs.  Weir  could  have  repaired  (he  damagn 
of  lime  on  a  foUo  Shakespeare. 

"The  vam  corpas  delicti,"  said  :he  writer,  griiining 
and  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  If  you  are  so  good  as  to  call  such  scratches  draw- 
ings," said  Tyrrel,  "  I  must  stand  so  far  confessed.  I 
used  to  do  them  for  my  oivn  amusement ;  but  since  my 
landlady,  Mrs.  Dods,  has  of  lale  discovered  that  I  gain 
my  livelihood  by  them,  why  should  1  disown  it?  " 

This  avowal,  made  withoul  the  least  appeaiaace  eithw 
of  shame  or  reteaui,  seemed  to  have  a.  striking  effect  oa 
the  whole  society,     llie  presideni's  trembling  hand  slol' 
the  sketch  back  to  the  portfolio,  afiaid  doubdess  itmir' 
be  claimed  in  form,  or  else  compensation  expected  br 
artist.    Lady  Penelope  was  disconcerted,  like  on  awV 
horse  when  it  changes  the  leading  fool  in  gallopin' 
had  to  recede  from  the  respectful  and  easy  for 
irSA*  Ae  bad  conlrived  to  place  himatU,  t"  ■■ 
"(gAr  apress  patronage  on  her  own  part 
'"'"  oa  Tyuel's;  and  this  could  not  \ 
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get  out  of  leading  strings,  if  he  goes  on  at  this  rate  ;  and 
doubly  confounded  be  this  cursed  tramper,  who,  the 
I  Lord  knows  why,  has  come  hither  from  the  Lord  knows 

where,  to  drive  the  pigs  through  my  game." 

In  the  meantime,  while  his  friend  stood  with  his  stop- 
watch in  his  hand,  with  a  visage  lengthened  under  the 
influence  of  these  reflections.  Sir  Bingo,  with  an  instinc- 
tive tact,  which  self-preservation  seemed  to  dictate  to  a 
brain  neither  the  most  delicate  nor  subtle  in  the  world, 
premised  his  inquiry  by  some  general  remarks  on  fish- 
ing and  field-sports.  With  all  these  he  found  Tyrrel 
more  than  passably  acquainted.  Of  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing, particularly,  he  spoke  with  something  like  enthu- 
siasm  ;  so  that  Sir  Bingo  began  to  hold  him  in  conader- 
able  respect,  and  to  assure  himself  that  he  could  not  be, 
or  at  least  could  not  originally  have  been  bred,  the 
itinerant  artist  which  he  now  gave  himself  out — and  this, 
with  the  fast  lapse  of  the  time,  induced  him  thus  to  ad- 
dress T)rrrel. — "  I  say,  Mr.  Tyrrel — why,  you  have  been 
one  of  us — I  say  " 

"  If  you  mean  a  sportsman,  Sir  Bingo — I  have  been, 
and  am  a  pretty  keen  one  still,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"Whyi  then,  you  did  not  always  do  them  sort  of 
things?" 

'•  What  sort  of  things  do  you  mean,  Sir  Bingo?"  said 
TyrreL  "I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  understanding 
you." 

"  Why,  I  mean  them  sketches,"  said  Sir  Kngo.  "I'll 
give  you  a  handsome  order  for  them,  if  you  will  tell  tike. 
I  will,  on  my  honour." 

"  Does  it  concern  you  particularly,  Sir  Biogo,  to  know 
anything  of  my  afifairs  ?"  said  Tyrrel. 

"-^Vb — certainly — not   immediately,"  axiswered   Sir 
t^^^'  ^^^^  ^'^^  hesitation,  for  he  liked  boI  the  < 
^^  ^  iLT*^^^  2f>77Te/'5  answers  were  returned  baU  so  \ 
45»       ^^^  ^^  rfcr  slierrjr ;  «•  only  I  scdd  you  ni« 


bent  his  brows,  and  looked  first  at  Mr 
Q  at  the  Baronet,  and,  after  a  moment's  tl 
i  the  latter. — "Sir  Bingo  Binks,   you 
n  of  elegant  inquiry  and  acute  judgr 
Derfectly  right — I  was  7iot  bred  to  the  pre 
list,  nor  did  I  practise  it  formerly,  whj 
low  ;  and  so  that  question  is  answered." 
Jack  is  diddled,"  said  the  Baronet,  smil 
triumph,  and  turning  towards  the  Squi 
holder  with  a  smile  of  exultation. 
a  single   moment.  Sir  Bingo,"  said  ' 
le  word  with  you.     I  have  a  great  resp 
is  part  of  an  Englishman's  charter  to 
thinks  fit,  and  to  prosecute  his  inquiri 
d  ditch,  as  if  he  were  steeple-hunting, 
tisfied  you  on  the  subject  of  two  bets, 
compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  co 
fore  I  request,  Sir  Bingo,  you  will  not  mj 
!iirs  the  Knhii»rt  nf  anv  mr»r#»  wine^r-c  " 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Andf  sir,  if  these  accounts  be  true, 
Tlie  Dutch  heme  mighty  things  in  view  ; 
The  AustHans — I  admire  French  beans. 
Dear  ma'am,  above  all  other  greetis. 

<r  <r  *  •  • 

A  nd  all  as  lively  and  as  brisk 

As— Ma'am,  dye  choose  a  game  at  whisk  f 

Table*  Talk. 

HEN  they  were  about  to  leave  the  room.  Lady 
Penelope  assumed  Tyrrel's  arm  with  a  sweet 
smile  of  condescension,  meant  to  make  the 
honoured  party  understand  in  its  full  extent  the  favour 
conferred.  But  the  unreasonable  artist,  far  from  inti- 
mating the  least  confusion  at  an  attention  so  little  to  be 
expected,  seemed  to  consider  the  distinction  as  one  which 
was  naturally  paid  to  the  greatest  stranger  present ;  and 
when  he  placed  Lady  Penelope  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  by  Mr.  Winterblossom  the  president,  and  took 
a  chair  for  himself  betwixt  her  ladyship  and  Lady  Binks, 
the  provoking  wretch  appeared  no  more  sensible  of  beinj^ 
exalted  above  his  proper  rank  in  society,  than  if  he  had 
been  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  by  honest  Mrs. 
Blower  from  the  Bow-head,  who  had  come  to  the  Well 
to  carry  off  the  dregs  of  the  Inflienzie,  which  she  scorned 
to  term  a  surfeit. 

Now  this  indifference  puzzled  Lady  Penelope's  game 
extremely,  and  irritated  her  desire  to  get  at  the  bott<M]i 
II  of  Tyrrel's  mystery,  if  there  was  one,  and  secure  him  to 

her  own  party.     If  you  were  ever  at  a  watering-place, 
reader,  you  know  that  while  the  guests  do  not  sdways 
r         jyajr  the  most  poWie  attention  to  unmarked  individuals, 
^^ea/yjycarance  of  a  stmylion  makes  an  interest  as  sXioo.^ 
^o^^X^y/'^?^^^^^'  ^^  ^^e  Amazonian  chiefs  oi  ea.cb. 
^o'  '  ^  /Ae  hunters  of  Buenos  Ayres,  prepax^  \S^wt 
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.d  manceuvre  to  the  best  ad> 

>ping  to  noose  the  unsuspicious 

aptive  to  her  own  menagerie. 

Ag  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  wil 

,tised  this  sport  with  even  more  tha 

jhe  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  p 

jrson,  and  features  which  might  be  c 

outh,  though  now  rather  too  much  p 

the  term  proper.     The  nose  was  bee 

cheeks  had  lost  the  roundness  of  youtl 

fifteen  years  that  she  had  reigned  a  ht 

toast,  ihe  right  man  had  not  spoken 

not  spoken  at  the  right  time,  her  ladys 

sufficiently  mdependent  by  the  inhcrita 

tion,  spoke  in  praise  of  friendship,  be 

town  in  summer,  and  to  ' '  babble  of  gi 

About  the  time  that  Lady  Penelope 

the  tenor  of  her  life,  she  was  fortunate 

Quackleben's  assistant,  to  find  out  t 

Ronan's  spring  ;  and,  having  contrib 

establish  the  Urds  in  rure,  which  hs 

she  sat  herself  down  as  leader  of  th 

little  province  which  she  had  in  a  gr 

discovered  and  colonised.      She  was, 

desirous  to  compel  homage 'and  trib 

should  approach  the  territory. 

In  other  respects.  Lady  Penelope  pi 
bled  the  numerous  class  she  belong 
at  bottom  a  well-principled  woman, 
less  to  let  her  principles  control  her 
not  scrupulously  nice  in  her  society. 
natored,   but   capricious   and    whims 
enough  to  be  kind  or  generovLS  \l   ' 
her  humour,  nor  cost  her  much.  U 
chaperoned  a  young  friend  anyv*\\ 
world  for  sn/wcription  tickets  :  but 
71 
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self  how  much  her  giddy  charge  flirted,  or  with  whom ; 
so  that,  with  a  numerous  class  of  Misses,  her  ladyship 
was  the  most  delightful  creature  in  the  world.  Then 
Lady  Penelope  had  lived  so  much  in  society,  knew  so 
exactly  when  to  speak,  and  how  to  escape  from  an 
embarrassing  discussion  by  professing  ignorance  while 
she  looked  intelligence,  that  she  was  not  generally  dis- 
covered to  be  a  fool,  unless  when  she  set  up  for  being 
remarkably  clever.  This  happened  more  frequently  of 
late,  when,  perhaps,  as  she  could  not  but  observe  that 
the  repairs  of  the  toilette  became  more  necessary,  she 
might  suppose  that  new  lights,  according  to  the  .poet, 
were  streaming  on  her  mind  through  the  chinks  that 
Time  was  making.  Many  of  her  friends,  however, 
thought  that  Lady  Penelope  would  have  better  consulted 
her  genius  by  remaining  in  mediocrity,  as  a  fashionable 
and  well-bred  woman,  than  by  parading  her  new-founded 
pretensions  to  taste  and  patronage ;  but  such  was  not 
her  own  opinion,  and,  doubtless,  her  ladyship  was  the 
best  judge. 

On  the  other  side  of  Tyrrel  sat  Lady  Binks,  lately  the 
beautiful  Miss  Bonnyrigg,  who,  during  the  last  season, 
had  made  the  company  at  the  Well  alternately  admhre, 
smile,  and  stare,  by  dancing  the  highest  Highland  fling, 
riding  the  wildest  pony,  laughing  the  loudest  laugh  at 
the  broadest  joke,  and  wearing  the  briefest  petticoat  of 
any  nymph  of  St.  Ronan's.  Few  knew  that  this  wild, 
hoydenish,  half-mad  humour  was  only  superinduced 
over  her  real  character,  for  the  purpose  of — getting  weU 
married.  She  had  fixed  her  eyes  on  Sir  Bingo,  and  was 
aware  of  his  maxim,  that  to  catch  him,  "  a  girl  must  be,** 
in  his  own  phrase,  "  bang  up  to  everything  ;"  and  that 
he  would  choose  a  wife  for  the  neck-or-nothing  qualities 
hVj/cA  recommend  a  good  hunter.  She  made  ouX  "h 
^'^ai^^^''^'  ^"^  -^^^  ^^  miserable.  Her  Vf\\d  goo 
^^      »fas  entirely  sm  assumed  part  of  her  characU 
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passioiiate,  ambitious,  and  thoughtful.    Deli- 

Ae  had  none — she  knew  Sir  Bingo  was  a  brute  and 

Sk,'  even  while  she  was  hunting  him  down  ;  but  she 

1  so  &r  mistaken  her  own  feelings,  as  not  to  have 

40Cted  that  when  she  became  bone  of  his  bone,  she 
ihonldfeel  so  much  shame  £tnd  anger  when  she  saw  his 
bOy  expose  him  to  be  laughed  at  and  plundered,  or  so 
di^gnsted  when  his  brutality  became  intimately  connected 
with  herself.  It  is  true,  he  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  an 
innocent  monster;  and  between  bitting  and  bridling, 
coaxing  and  humouring,  might  have  been  made  to  pad 
on  well  enough.  But  an  unhappy  boggling  which  had 
taken  place  previous  to  the  declaration  of  their  private 
marriage,  had  so  exasperated  her  spirits  against  her  help- 
mate, that  modes  of  conciliation  were  the  last  she  was . 
likely  to  adopt.  Not  only  had  the  assistance  of  the 
Scottish  Themis,  so  propitiously  indulgent  to  the  foibles 
of  the  fair,  been  resorted  to  on  the  occasion,  but  even 
Mars  seemed  ready  to  enter  upon  the  tapis,  if  Hymen 
had  not  intervened.  There  was,  de  par  le  monde,  a  cer- 
tain brother  of  the  lady — an  officer — and,  as  it  happened, 
on  leave  of  absence — ^who  alighted  from  a  hack-chaise  at 
the  Fox  Hotel  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  slip  of  well-dried  oak,  accompanied  by  another 
gentleman,  who,  like  himself,  wore  a  military  travelling- 
cap  and  a  black  stock  ;  out  of  the  said  chaise,  as  was 
reported  by  the  trusty  Toby,  were  handed  a  small  reise- 
sac,  an  Andrea  Ferrara,  and  a  neat  mahogany  box, 
eighteen  inches  long,  three  deep,  and  some  six  broad. 
Next  morning  a  solemn  palaver  (as  the  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar call  their  national  convention)  was  held  at  aa 
unusual  hour,  at  which  Captaiiv  MacTwxV  «xv^  \^t. 
Mowbray  assisted ;  and  the  upshot  -was,  V)cv^V  aXXstea^s^^^'^ 
the  company  were  made  happy  by  lYve  mloxrcvaJCvoTv/^^ 
ir  Bingo  had  been  for  some  weeVs  X)^^^  Vv^WJ  ^^ 
oom  of  tbeir general  favourite:  v/\iic\i  M.moxv,  ^o^ 
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for  femily  reasons,  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  acknowled^^e, 
and  to  fly  with  the  wings  of  love  to  bring  his  sorrowing 
turtle  from  the  shades  to  which  she  had  retired  till  the 
obstacles  to  their  mutual  happiness  could  be  removed. 
Now,  though  all  this  sounded  very  smoothly,  that  gall- 
less  turtle,  I^ady  Binks,  could  never  think  of  the  tenor  of 
the  proceedings  without  the  deepest  feelings  of  resent- 
ment and  contempt  for  the  principal  actor,  Sir  Bingo.    . 

Besides  all  these  unpleasant  circumstances,  Sir  Bingo's 
family  had  refused  to  countenance  her  wish  that  he 
should  bring  her  to  his  own  seat ;  and  hence  a  new  shock 
to  her  pride,  and  new  matter  of  contempt  against  poor 
Sir  Bingo,  for  being  ashamed  and  afraid  to  face  down 
the  opposition  of  his  kinsfolk,  for  whose  displeasure* 
though  never  attending  to  any  good  advice  from  them, 
he  retained  a  childish  awe. 

The  manners  of  the  yoimg  lady  were  no  less  changed 

than  was  her  temper ;  and,  from  being  much  too  careless 

and  free,  were  become  reserved,  sullen,  and  haughty. 

A  consciousness  that  many  scrupled  to  hold  intercourse 

with  her  in  society,  rendered  her  disagreeably  tenacious 

of  her  rank,  and  jealous  of  everything  that  appeared  like 

neglect.      She  had  constituted  herself  mistress  of  Sir 

Bingo's  purse ;  and,  unrestrained  in  the  expenses  of  dress 

and  equipage,  chose,  contrary  to  her  maiden  practice,  to 

be  rather  rich  and  splendid  than  gay,  and  to  command 

that  attention  by  magnificence,  which  she  no  longer 

deigned  to  solicit  by  rendering  herself  either  agreeable 

or  entertaining.    One  secret  source  of  her  misery  was» 

the  necessity  of  showing  deference  to  Lady  Penelope 

Penfeather,   whose   understanding   she    despised,   and 

whose  pretensions  to  consequence,  to  patronage,  and  to 

Jf /em tunc,  she  had  acuteness  enough  to  see  through,  and 

rcf  contemn;  and  this  dislike  was  the  more  ^n» 

4^^'f^''  ^^^  ^^^  cfepended  a  good  deal  on  l-ad^  ^. 

^^  countenance  for  the  situation  sbe  vras  a\ 
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even  among  the  not  very  select  society  of  St. 

,  Wen ;  and  that,  neglected  by  her,  she  must 

ropped  lower  in  the  scale  even  there.     Neither 

ady  Penelope's  kindness  to  Lady  Binks  extremely 

aL     She  partook  in  the  ancient  and  ordinary  dis- 

of  single  nymphs  of  a  certain  age,  to  those  who  make 

endid  alliances  under  their  very  eye — and  she  more 

An  suspected  the  secret  disaffection  of  the  lady.     But 

iie  name  mounded  well ;  and  the  style  in  which  Lady 

Binks  lived  was  a  credit  to  the  place.    So  they  satisfied 

their  mutual  dislike  with  saying  a  few  sharp  things  to 

each  other  occasionally,  but  all  under  the   mask  of 

civility. 

Such  was  Lady  Binks ;  and  yet,  being  such,  her  dress, 
and  her  equipage,  and  carriages,  were  the  envy  of  half 
the  Misses  at  the  Well,  who,  while  she  sat  disfiguring 
with  sullenness  her  very  lovely  face  (for  it  was  as  beautiful 
as  her  shape  was  exquisite),  only  thought  she  was  proud 
of  having  carried  her  point,  and  felt  herself,  with  her 
large  fortune  and  diamond  bandeau,  no  fit  company  for 
the  rest  of  the  party.  They  gave  way,  therefore,  with 
meekness  to  her  domineering  temper,  though  it  was  not 
the  less  tyrannical,  that  in  her  maiden  state  of  hoyden- 
hood,  she  had  been  to  some  of  them  an  object  of  slight 
and  of  censure  ;  and  Lady  Binks  had  not  forgotten  the 
offences  offered  to  Miss  Bonnyrigg.  But  the  fair  sister- 
hood submitted  to  her  retaliations,  as  lieutenants  endure 
the  bullying  of  a  rude  and  boisterous  captain  of  the  sea, 
with  the  secret  determination  to  pay  it  home  to  their 
underlings  when  they  shall  become  captains  themselves. 
In  this  state  of  importance,  yet  of  penance,  LaA^ 
Binks  occupied  her  place  at  the  dmxvex-X.'aJoX'e.,  ^v^rwax.^ 
disconoerfec/  by  some  stupid  speecVi  o^  Vvet  \otCw  -axss 
master,  and  by  some  slight  saicasmiioTCvl^a^"^'^^^^^"^ 
to  which  she  longed  to  reply,  but  dared  xvo\..  ^ 

She  looked  from  time  to  time  at  Vver  tvc\s^^o^^'  ^ 
7S 
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Tyrrel,  but  without  addressing  him,  and  accepted  in 
silence  the  usual  civilities  which  he  proffered  to  her. 
She  had  remarked  keenly  his  interview  with  Sir  Bingo, 
and  knowing  by  experience  the  manner  in  which  her 
honoured  lord  was  wont  to  retreat  from  a  dispute  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful,  as  well  as  his  genius  for  get- 
ting into  such  perplexities,  she  had  little  doubt  that  he 
had  sustained  from  the  stranger  some  new  indignity; 
whom,  therefore,  she  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  feeling, 
scarce  knowing  whether  to  be  pleased  with  him  for  having 
given  pain  to  him  whom  she  hated,  or  angry  with  him 
for  having  affronted  one  in  whose  degradation  her  own 
was  necessarily  involved.  There  might  be  other  thoughts 
— on  the  whole,  she  regarded  him  with  much  though 
with  mute  attention.  He  paid  her  but  little  in  retiun, 
being  almost  entirely  occupied  in  replying  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  engrossing  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather. 

Receiving  polite  though  rather  evasive  answers  to  her 
inquiries  concerning  his  late  avocations,  her  ladyship 
could  only  learn  that  Tyrrel  had  been  travelling  in 
several  remote  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Asia. 
Baffled,  but  not  repulsed,  the  lady  continued  her  cour- 
tesy, by  pointing  out  to  him,  as  a  stranger,  several 
individuals  of  the  company  to  whom  she  proposed  in- 
troducing him,  as  persons  from  whose  society  he  might 
derive  cither  profit  or  amusement.  In  the  midst  of  this 
sort  of  conversation,  however,  she  suddenly  stopped 
short. 

"Will  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "if  I 
say  I  have  been  watching  your  thoughts  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  that  I  have  detected  you  ?  All  the  while  that  I 
have  been  talking  of  these  good  folks,-  and  that  you  have 
been  making  such  civil  replies,  that  they  might  be  with 
great  propriety  and  utility  inserted  in  the  '  Familiar  Dia^ 
logues,  teaching  foreigners  how  to  express  themselves  i 

Jij3^//sh  upon  ordinary  occasions ' — ^your  mind  has  be 
^6 
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nfJOB  that  empty  chair,  which  hath  remained 
opposite  t)etwixt  our  worthy-  president  and  Sir 
>  Banks." 

i  own,  madam,"  he  answered,  "I  was  a  little  sur- 
ged at  seeing  such  a  distinguished  seat  unoccupied. 

iile  the  table  is  rather  crowded." 

**  Oh,  confess  more,  sir  ! — Confess  that  to  a  poet  a 
leat  unoccupied — the  chair  of  Banquo — has  more  charms 
than  if  it  were  filled  even  as  an  alderman  would  fill  it. 
— ^What  if  '  the  Dark  Ladye '  *  should  glide  in  and 
occupy  it?" — Would  you  have  courage  to  stand  the 
vision,  Mr.  Tyrrel  ? — I  assure  you  the  thing  is  not  im- 
possible." 

**  What  is  not  impossible,  I^ady  Penelope?"  said 
Tyrrel,  somewhat  surprised. 

"  Startled  already? — Nay,  then,  I  despair  of  your 
enduring  the  awful  interview." 

"  What  interview?  who  is  expected?"  said  Tyrrel, 
unable  with  the  utmost  exertion  lo  suppress  some  signs 
of  curiosity,  though  he  suspected  the  whole  to  be  merely 
some  mystification  of  her  ladyships 

•*  How  delighted  I  am,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have  found 
out  where  you  are  vulnerable  ! — Expected — did  I  say 
expected  ? — no,  not  expected. 

She  glides,  like  Night,  from  land  to  land, 
She  hath  strange  power  of  speech. 

— But  come,  I  have  you  at  my  mercy,  and  I  will  be 
generous  and  explain. — ^We  call — that  is,  among  oiu*- 
sdves,  you  understand — Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  the  sister 
of  that  gentleman  that  sits  next  to  Miss  Parker,  the 
Daric  LAdye,  and  that  seat  is  left  for  her. — For  she  was 
expected— no,  not  expected — I   forget  again  ! — but  it 
was  thought  possible  she  might  honour  us  to-day,  ^V«kv 
our  feast  was  so  full  and  piquant.— "Wee  \itcjCc«t  *•»  o>as. 
Lord  of  the  Manor — and  so  ihey  pa.^  \«?c  >^^^.  ««^  ^ 
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civility  to  regard  her  as  a  visitor — and  neither  Lady 
Binks  nor  I  think  of  objecting — She  is  a  singular  young 
person,  Clara  Mowbray — she  amuses  me  very  much — I 
am  always  rather  glad  to  see  her." 

"She  is  not  to  come  hither  to-day,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  am 
I  so  to  understand  your  Ladyship  ?  " 

*'  Why,  it  is  past  her  time — even  her  time,"  said  Lady 
Penelope — "dinner  was  kept  back  half-an-hour,  and 
our  poor  invalids  were  famishing,  as  you  may  see  by  the 
deeds  they  have  done  since. — But  Clara  is  an  odd  crea- 
ture, and  if  she  took  into  her  head  to  come  hither  at 
this  moment,  hither  she  would  come — she  is  very  whim- 
sical.— Many  people  think  her  handsome — ^but  she  looks 
so  like  something  from  another  world,  that  she  makes 
me  always  think  of  Mat  Lewis's  Spectre  Lady." 

And  she  repeated  with  much  cadence, 

**  There  is  a  thing — there  is  a  thing, 

I  £ain  would  have  from  thee  ; 
I  fain  would  have  that  gay  gold  ring^ 

O  warrior,  give  it  me  ! 

And  then  you  remember  his  answer  : — 

This  ring  Lord  Brooke  from  his  daughter  took. 

And  a  solemn  oath  he  swore. 
That  that  kidye  my  bride  should  be 

When  this  crusade  was  o'er. 

You  do  jfigures  as  well  as  landscapes,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Tjrrrel  ?— You  shall  make  a  sketch  for  me — ^a  slight  thing 
— ^for  sketches,  I  think,  show  the  freedom  of  art  better 
than  finished  pieces — I  dote  on  the  first  coruscations  of 
genius — flashing  like  lightning  from  the  cloud  I — ^You 
shall  make  a  sketch  for  my  own  boudoir — ^my  dear  sulky 
^27  at  Ah-  Castle^  and  Clara  Mowbray  shaU  sit  for  the 
CSUiasr  Zacfye.  " 

^^P'^^  '^^^ ^  ^"^  ^  P^^**  con»pli»ent  to  youi  ^aAf- 
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nd  ?    We  don't  get  quite  that  length,  thou^ 

jra  very  welL — Quite  sentimental  cast  of  face. 

« saw  an  antique  in  the  Louvre  very  like  her — (I 

in  i8co)-— quite  an  antique  countenance — eyes  so 

/  hollowed — care  has  dug  caves  for  them,  but  t 

caves  of  the  most  beautiful  marble  arched  with  jet 

aight  nose,  and  absolutely  the  Grecian  mouth  and  c 

-a  profusion  of  long  straight  black  hair,  with  the  whi 

ikin  you  ever  saw — as  white  as  the  whitest  parchmei 

and  not  a  shade  of  colour  in  her  cheek — none  what( 

— If  she  would  be  naughty,  and  borrow- a  prudent  to 

of  complexion,  she  might  be  called  beautiful.     Even  ; 

is,  many  think  her  so,  although  surely,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  tl 

colours  are  necessary  to  the  female  face.     However, 

used  to  call  her  the  Melpomene  of  the  Spring  last  seas 

as  we  called  Lady  Binks — ^who  was  not  then  Lady  Bi 

— our  Euphrosyne — Did  we  not,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Did  we  not  what,  madam?"  said  Lady  Binks,  i 
tone  something  sharper  than  ought  to  have  belonge 
so  beautiful  a  countenance. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  started  you  out  of  your  reverie, 
love,"  answeied  Lady  Penelope.  "I  was  only  assui 
Mr.  Tyrrel  that  you  were  once  Euphrosyne,  though  i 
so  much  under  the  banners  of  II  Penseroso." 

*'  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  either  one  or 
other," — answered  Lady  Binks  ;  "  one  thing  I  certa 
am  not — I  am  not  capable  o(  understanding  your  k 
ship's  wit  and  learning." 

"Poor  soul,"  whispered  Lady  Penelope  to  Tyr 
* '  we  know  what  we  are,  we  know  not  what  we  may 
— ^And  now,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  have  been  your  sibyl  to  g 
you  through  this  Elysium  of  ours,  1  X\iVDiL»  Vck.'«?«^ 
deserve  a  little  confidence  in  return." 

"//  /  had  any  to  bestovr,  wYAc\v  csovXOl  >c« 
Jightest  dcsgree  interesting  to  your  Udys^vp^  * 
yrreL 
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"Oh!  cruel  man — he  will  not  understand  me  !"  ex- 
claimed the  lady — "In  plain  words,  then,  a  peep  into 
your  portfolio — just  to  see  what  objects  you  have  rescued 
from  natural  decay,  and  rendered  immortal  by  the  pencil 
You  do  not  know — indeed,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  you  do  not 
know  how  I  dote  upon  your  '  serenely  silent  art,'  second 
to  poetry  alone — equal — ^superior  perhaps — to  music." 

' '  I  really  have  little  tliat  could  possibly  be  worth  the 
attention  of  such  a  judge  as  your  ladyship,"  answered 
Tyrrel ;  ' '  such  trifles  as  your  ladyship  has  seen  I  some- 
times leave  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  I  have  been  sketch- 
mg. 

"  As  Orlando  left  his  verses  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes? 
— Oh,  the  thoughtless  prodigaUty  I — Mr.  Winterblossom, 
do  you  hear  this  ?  We  must  follow  Mr.  Tyrrel  in  his 
walks,  and  glean  what  he  leaves  behind  him." 

Her  ladyship  was  here  disconcerted  by  some  laught^ 
on  Sir  Bingo's  side  of  the  table,  which  she  chastised  by 
an  angry  glance,  and  then  proceeded  emphatically. 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel,  this  must  not  be — this  is  not  the  way  of 
the  world,  my  good  sir,  to  which  even  Genius  must  stoop 
its  flight.  We  must  consult  the  engraver — though  perhaps 
you  etch  as  well  as  you  draw  ?" 

"  I  should  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom^ 
edging  in  award  with  difficulty,  "from  the  freedom  of 
Mr.  Tyrrel's  touch." 

"  I  will  not  deny  my  havhig  spoiled  a  little  copper  now 
and  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "since  I  am  charged  with  the 
crime  by  such  good  judges  ;  but  it  has  only  been  by  way 
of  experiment." 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  the  lady ;  "  my  darling  wish  is 
accomplished  I — ^We  have  long  desired  to  have  the  re- 
markable and  most  romantic  spots  of  our  little  Arcadia 
here — spots  consecrated  to  friendship,  the  fine  arts,  the 
loves  and  the  graces,  immortalised  by  the  graver's  art» 
/mth/u2  toits  charge  of  fame — ^you  shall  labour  on  this 
So 
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'•  Tjnrel ;  we  will  all  assist  with  notes  and 
•^-we  will  all  contribute — only  some  of  us  m\ 

«ed  to  remain  anonymous — Fairy  favours,  you  1 
fyrrel,  must  be  kept  secret — And  you  shs 
lithe  pillage  of  the  album — some  sweet  things 

Chatterly's — and  Mr.  Edgeit,  a  gentleman  oi 
rofession,  I  am  sure  will  lend  his  aid — Dr.  Q 
will  contribute  some  scientific  notices. — An 

iption  

nancial — financial — ^your  leddyship,  I  spea 
I "  said  the  writer,  interrupting  Lady  Penelop< 

of  impudent  familiarity,  which  was  meant  d 
r  jocular  ease. 

ow  am  I  out  of  order,  Mr.  Meiklcwham?"  sai 
lip,  drawing  herself  up. 

speak  to  order  ! — No  warrants  for  money  cf 
ted  before  intimation  to  the  Committee  of  Ma 

ray  who  mentioned  money,  Mr.  Meiklewhj 
ler  ladyship. — "That  wretched  old  pettifog 
Ided  in  a  whisper  to  Tyrrel,  •'  thinks  of  nothin, 
e  filthy  pelf." 

e  spake  of  subscription,  myleddy,  whilk  is  the 
as  money,  differing  only  in  respect  of  time 
iption  being  a  contract  dt  futuro,  and  hav 
s  temporis  in  gremio — And  I  have  kend  : 
:  folks  in  the  company  at  the  Well  compla 
bscriptions  as  a  great  abuse,  as  obliging  them  i 
k  unhke  other  folk,  or  to  gie  good  lawful  co 
ts  and  picture-books,  and  things  they  care( 
of  snuflf  for." 

eral  of  the  company,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  l 
ed  both  by  nods  and  murmurs  of  approba 
ke  orator  was  about  to  proceed,  when  Tyrrel 
Jty  procured  a  hearing  befot^  >Xv^  ^sSoaNs 
r,  and  assured  the  compaiiy  xYvaX  "Vvcx  "Sas 
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goodness  had  led  her  into  an  error ;  that  he  had  no 
work  in  hand  worthy  of  their  patronage,  and,  with  the 
deepest  gratitude  for  Lady  Penelope's  goodness,  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  comply  with  her.  request  There 
was  some  tittering  at  her  ladyship'is  expense,  who,  as  the 
writer  slyly  observed,  had  been  something  ultronious  in 
her  patronage.  Without  attempting  for  the  moment  any 
rally  (as  indeed  the  time  which  had  passed  since  the 
removal  of  the  dinner  scarce  permitted  an  opportunity), 
Lady  Penelope  gave  the  signal  for  the  ladies'  retreat, 
and  left  the  gentlemen  to  the  circulation  of  the  bottle. 


CHAP.   VII. 
While  the  cu^s. 


WJiich  cheer,  but  not  iftebriate,  wait  on  each. — CoWbbr. 

T  was  common  at  the  Well  for  the  fair  guests 
occasionally  to  give  tea  to  the  company, — such 
at  least  as,  from  their  rank  and  leading  in  the 
little  society,  might  be  esteemed  fit  to  constitute  them- 
.  selves  patronesses  of  an  evening  ;  and  the  same  lady 
generally  carried  the  authority  she  had  acquired  into  the 
ball-room,  where  two  fiddles  and  a  bass,  at  a  guinea  a 
night,  with  a  quantum  sufficit  of  tallow-candles  (against 
i  the  use  of  which  Lady  Penelope  often  mutinied),  enabled 
the  company — to  use  the  appropriate  phrase — "  to  close 
the  evening  on  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

On  the  present  occasion  the  lion  of  the  hour,  Mr. 
Francis  Tyrrel,  had  so  little  answered  the  high-wrought 
expectations  of  Lady  Penelope,  that  she  rather  regretted 
havj/jsr  ever  given  herself  any  trouble  about  him,  and 
i^rtfcuJarly  that  of  having  manoeuvred  hersdi  mvi 
^^^ZT^  ^^  ^^  tea-te6ie  for  the  evening,  to  lYwa  « 
^^  jtune  of  souchongr  and  congo.     AccorddtvgVf, 
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p  had  no  sooner  summoned  her  own  woman,  and 

le  de  chambre,  to  make  tea,  with  her  page,  foot- 

and  postilion,  to  hand  it  about  (in  which  duty  they 

;  assisted  by  two  richly  laoed  and  thickly  powdered 

tmen  of  Lady  Binks's,  whose  liveries  put  to  shame 

e  more  modest  garb  of  Lady  Penelope's,  and  even 

jmmed  the  glory  of  the  suppressed  coronet  upon  the 

outtons),  than  she  began  to  vilipend  and  depreciate  what 

had  been  so  long  the  object  of  her  curiosity. 

"This  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  authoritative 
decision,  *'  seems  after  all  a  very  ordinary  sort  of  person 
— quite  a  commonplace  man,  who,  she  dared  say,  had 
considered  his  condition,  in  going  to  the  old  ale-house, 
much  better  than  they  had  done  for  him,  when  they 
asked  him  to  the  Public  Rooms.  He  had  known  his 
own  place  better  than  they  did — there  was  nothing  un- 
common in  his  appearance  or  conversation — nothing  at 
bH  frappant — she  scarce  believed  he  could  even  draw 
that  sketch.  Mr.  Winterblossom,  indeed,  made  a  great 
deal  of  it ;  but  then  all  the  world  knew  that  every  scrap 
of  engraving  or  drawing,  which  Mr.  Winterblossom 
contrived  to  make  his  own,  was,  the  instant  it  came 
into  his  collection,  the  finest  thing  that  ever  was  seen — 
that  was  the  way  with  collectors — their  geese  were  all 
swans." 

"And  your  Ladyship's  swan  has  proved  but  a  goose, 
my  dearest  Lady  Pen,"  said  Lady  Binks. 

**My  swan,  dearest  Lady  Binks !  I  really  do  not  know 
how  I  have  deserved  the  appropriation." 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  my  dear  Lady  Penelope  ;  I  only 
mean,  that  for  a  fortnight  and  more  you  ha\«;  ^-s^-cJiKa. 
constantly  of  this  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  aSii  di\!CQex-'«sfi«.  ^^"«^ 
spoke  /b  ium, " 
The  fair  company  began  to  coWecl  aioutA,  ^"^^^^ 
the  worddearso  often  repeated  inlYve  s^^x^^^^'^^^^X^r^ 


wbi(^  induced  them  to  expect  sport.  ^xi^^^>^^   ^  ^ 
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on  a  similar  occasion,  to  fonn  a  ring  for  the  expected 
combatants. 

"He  sat  betwixt  us,  Lady  Binks,"  answered  Lady 
Penelope,  with  dignity.  "You  had  your  usual  head- 
ache, you  know,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  company,  1 
spoke  for  one." 

"  For  two,  if  your  Ladyship  pleases,"  replied  Lady 
Binks.  "  I  mean,"  she  added,  softening  the  expression, 
"  for  yourself  and  me." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  I  should  have 
spoken  for  one  who  can  speak  so  smartly  for  herself,  as 
my  dear  Lady  Binks — I  did  not  by  any  means  desire  to 
engross  the  conversation — I  repeat  it,  there  is  a  mistake 
about  this  man." 

"  I  think  there  is,"  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  something  more  than  mere  assent  to  Lady 
Penelope's  proposition. 

"  I  doubt  if  he  is  an  artist  at  all,"  said  the  Lady  Pene- 
lope ;  "or  if  he  is,  he  must  be  doing  things  for  some 
Magazine,  or  Encyclopaedia,  or  some  such  matter." 

"/  doubt,  too,  if  he  be  a  professional  artist,"  said 
Lady  Binks.  "  If  so,  he  is  of  the  very  highest  class,  for 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  better-bred  man." 

"There  are  very  well-bred  artists,"  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope.    "  It  is  the  profession  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Lady  Binks  ;  "but  the  poorer 
class  have  often  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  depen- 
dence. In  general  society  they  are  like  commercial 
people  in  presence  of  their  customers ;  and  that  is  a 
difficult  part  to  sustain.  And  so  you  see  them  of  all 
sorts — shy  and  reserved,  when  they  are  conscious  of 
merit — petulant  and  whimsical,  by  way  of  showing  their 
independence — intrusive,  in  order  to  appear  easy — and 
sometimes  obsequious  and  fawning,  when  they  chance 
to  be  of  a  mean  spirit.  But  you  seldom  see  them  quite 
ar  r/jc/r  ease,  and  therefore  I  hold  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  be 
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A  artist  of  the  first  class,  raised  completely 

;essity  and  degradation  of  patronage,  or  els 

jfessional  artist  at  all." 

Aj  Penelope  looked  at  Lady  Binks  with  muc 

jgard  as  Balaam  may  have  cast  upon  his  ass 

discovered  the  animal's  capacity  for  holding  ai 

;ent  with  him.    She  muttered  to  herself — 

**  Mon  ftne  parle,  et  meme  il  parle  bien  ! " 

ut  declining  the  altercation  which  Lady  Binks  s 
Isposed  to  enter  into,  she  replied  with  good  hi 
Well,  dearest  Rachel,  we  will  not  pull  caps  abo 
lan — nay,  1  think  your  good  opinion  of  him  giv 
2w  value  in  my  eyes.  That  is  always  the  way  w 
ly  good  friend !  We  may  confess  it,  when  th( 
Dne  of  these  conceited  male  wretches  among  us 
ill  know  what  he  really  is — he  shall  not  wear  fen 
id  walk  among  us  invisible  thus — what  say  you,  M 

"  Indeed,  I  say,  dear  Lady  Penelope,"  answer© 
•igges,  whose  ready  chatter  wc  have  already  intr< 
I  the  reader,  "  he  is  a  very  handsome  man,  thou 
3se  is  too  big,  and  his  mouth  too  wide — but  hi 
•e  like  pearl — and  he  has  such  eyes  I — especially 
)ur  ladyship  sp>oke  to  him.  I  don't  think  you  '. 
.  his  eyes — they  are  quite  deep  and  dark,  and 
ow,  like  what  you  read  to  us  in  the  letter  fro 
dy,  about  Robert  Bums." 

'*  Upon  my  word,  miss,  you  come  on  finely, 
ady  Penelope. — "One  had  need  take  care  whi 
ad  or  talk  about  before  you,  I  see — Come,  Joncj 
ercy  upon  us — put  an  end  to  that  symphony  of  ti 
ips  and  saucers,  and  let  the  first  act  of  the  tc: 
jgin,  if  you  please." 

'*  Does  her  leddyship  mean  the  grace?"  said 
[rs.   Blower,  for  the  first  time  adnvxVVvi^  vcv\o  ^ 
upful  societ/,  and  busily  employed  Va  ^xx^x 
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Indian  handkerchief,  that  might  have  made  a  mainsail 
for  one  of  her  husband's  smuggling  luggers,  which  she 
spread  carefully  on  her  knee,  to  prevent  damage  to  a 
flowered  black  silk  gown  from  the  repast  of  tea  and 
cake,  to  which  she  proposed  to  do  due  honour, — "  Does 
her  leddyship  mean  the  grace?  I  see  the  minister  is 
just  coming  in. — Her  leddyship  waits  till  ye  say  a  bless- 
ing, an  ye  please,  sir." 

Mr.  Winterblossom,  who  toddled  after  the  chaplain, 
his  toe  having  given  him  an  alert  hint  to  quit  the  dining- 
table,  though  he  saw  every  feature  in  the  poor  woman's 
face  swollen  with  desire  to  procure  inforipation  concern-, 
ing  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  place,  passed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  regardless  of  her  agony  of  curiosity. 
A  moment  after,  she  was  relieved  by  the  entrance  of 
Dr.  Quackleben,  whose  maxim  being  that  one  patient 
was  as  well  worth  attention  as  another,  and  who  knew 
by  experience,  that  the  honoraria  of  a  godly  wife  of  the 
Bow-head  were  as  apt  to  be  forthcoming  (if  not  more  so) 
as  my  Lady  Penelope's,  he  e'en  sat  himself  quietly  down 
by  Mrs.  Blower,  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  kindness 
to  inquire  after  her  health,  and  to  hope  she  had  not 
forgotten  taking  a  table-spoonful  of  spirits  burnt  to  a 
residuum,  in  order  to  qualify  the  crudities. 

"Indeed,  Doctor,"  said  the  honest  woman,  *•  I  loot 
the  brandy  burn  as  lang  as  I  dought  look  at  the  gude 
creature  wasting  itsell  that  gate — and  then,  when  I 
was  fain  to  put  it  out  for  very  thrift,  I  did  take  a  thimble- 
ful of  it  (although  it  is  not  the  thing  I  am  used  to. 
Dr.  Quackleben),  and  I  winna  say  but  that  it  did  me 
good." 

"Unquestionably,    madam,"  said   the  Doctor.     "I 
3/n  no  friend  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  general,  but  there 
VoH^e^^'^"^^  '^^^s— there  are  particular  cases,  Mre. 
7^7^^^^^  ^"^^ted  instructor,  one  of  the  gteaXesfc 
^^      "^  J^^ofession  that  ever  lived,  took  a  mtve-^Aaaar^ 
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Jd  Tom,  mixed  with  sugar,  every  day  afte 

/?  dear  heart,  he  would  be  a  comfortable  d' 
'  ggid  Mrs.  Blower.     "  He  wad  maybe  ken  s 
g  of  .my  case.     Is  he  leevin',  think  ye,  sir?  " 

'Dead  for  many  years,  madam,"  said  Dr.  Qi 
;  "and  there  are  but  few  of  his  pupils  that  cs 
is  place,  I  assure  ye.  If  I  could  be  thought  an  e: 
on,  it  is  only  because  I  was  a  favourite.  Ah  1  bles 
n  the  old  red  cloak  of  him  ! — It  covered  more  o 
ealing  science  than  the  gowns  of  a  whole  modem 
ersity." 

"There  is  ane,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Blower,  "that  has 
luckle  recommended  about  Edinburgh — Macgreg 
link  they  ca'  him — folk  come  far  and  near  to  sec  h: 

"  I  know  whom  you  mean,  ma'am — a  clever  man 
enying  it — a  clever  man — but  there  are  certain  ca 
ours,  for  example — and  I  think  that  of  many  that  i 
3  drink  this  water — which  I  cannot  say  I  think  he 
*ctly  understands — hasty — very  hasty  and  rapid. 
— I  give  the  disease  its  own  way  at  first — then  wat 
Irs.  Blower — watch  the  turn  of  the  tide." 

"Ay,  troth,  that's  true,"  responded  the  widow;  " 
flower  was  aye  \»ratching  turn  of  tide,  puir  man." 

"  Then  he  is  a  starving  Doctor,  Mrs.  Blower— re( 
iseascs  as  soldiers  do  towns — ^by  famine,  not  cons 
ig  that  the  friendly  inhabitants  suffer  as  much  a 
ostile  garrison — ahem ! " 

Here  he  gave  an  important  and  emphatic  cough 
bken  proceeded. 

"  I  am  no  friend  either  to  excess  or  to  violent  s' 
IS,  Mrs.  Blower— but  nature  musX.  \^  ?.>\v^'^'*' 
tnerous  diet — cordials  judiciously  l\\iovitv  vcv — ^^ 
It  the  advice  of  a  medical  man — ^iVvaX  vs  vcv>j 
rs.  Blower,  to  speak  as  a  friend — oOcvcx^  ts 
(r  patieats  if  they  have  a  miud.** 
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*'  It  wadna  do  for  me,  the  starving,  Dr.  Keekerben," 
said  the  alarmed  relict, — "  it  wadna  do  for  me  at  a*— 
Just  a'  I  can  do  to  wear  through  the  day  with  the  sma' 
supports  that  nature  requires — not  a  soul  to  look  after 
me,  Doctor,  since  John  Blower  was  ta'en  awa. — ^Thank 
ye,  kindly,  sir "  (to  the  servant  who  handed  the  tea), — 
"thank  ye,  my  bonny  man" — (to  the  p>age  who  served 
the  cake) — "Now,  dinna  ye  think.  Doctor"  (in  alow 
and  confidential  voice),  "that  her  leddyship's  tea  is 
rather  of  the  weakliest — water  bewitched,  I  think — and 
Mrs.  Jones,  as  they  ca'  her,  has  cut  the  seed-cake  very 
thin?" 

"  It  J5  the  fashion,  Mrs.  Blower,"  answered  Dr.  Quack- 
leben  ;  "and  her  ladyship's  tea  is  excellent.  But  your 
taste  is  a  little  chilled,  which  is  not  uncommon  at  the 
first  use  of  the  waters,  so  that  you  are  not  sensible  of 
the  flavour — ^we  must  support  the  system — ^reinforce  the 
digestive  powers — ^give  me  leave — you  are  a  stranger, 
Mrs.  Blower,  and  we  must  take  care  of  you — I  have  an 
elixir  which  will  put  that  matter  to  rights  in  a  moment." 

So  saying.  Dr.  Quackleben  pulled  from  his  pocket  a 
small  portable  case  of  medicines — "Catch  me  without 
my  tools  " — he  said  ;  ' '  here  I  have  the  real  useful  pharma- 
copoeia— the  rest  is  all  hum  bug  and  hard  names — this  little 
case,  with  a  fortnight  or  month,  spring  and  fall,  at  St. 
Ronan's  Well,  and  no  one  will  die  till  his  day  come." 

Thus  boasting,  the  Doctor  drew  from  his  case  a  large 
vial  or  small  flask,  full  of  a  high-coloured  liquid,  of  which 
he  mixed  three  tea-spoonfuls  in  Mrs.  Blower's  cup,  who 
immediately  afterwards  allowed  that  the  flavour  was  im- 
proved beyond  all  belief,  and  that  it  was  "  vera  comfort- 
able and  restorative  indeed. " 

"WW  it  not  do  good  to  my  complaints,  Doctor?" 
said  Mr.  Win  terhlossom,  who  had  sXioWad  X<qw«X^'&  ^dc«lSk« 
and  held  out  his  cup  to  the  physician. 
"/  ^y  no  means  recommend  it,  Mr.  VJmXB^cAsaww"^* 
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*'A  minister  potentiary — ah,  Doctor,  I  doubt  that  is 
some  jest  of  yours,"  said  the  widow ;  "that's  sae  like 
puir  John  Blower.  When  I  wad  hae  had  him  gie  up  the 
Lovely  Peggy,  ship  and  cargo  (the  vessel  was  named  after 
me,  Dr.  Kittleben),  to  be  remembered  in  the  prayers  o' 
the  congregation,  he  wad  say  to  me,  '  They  may  pray 
that  stand  the  risk,  Peggy  Bryce,  for  I've  made  insur- 
ance.' He  was  a  merry  man,  Doctor;  but  he  had  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  him,  for  a'  his  light  way  of  speaking, 
as  deep  as  ony  skipper  that  ever  loosed  anchor  from 
Leith  Roads.  I  hae  been  a  forsaken  creature  since  his 
death — Oh  the  weary  days  and  nights  that  I  have  had  ! 
— and  the  weight  on  the  spirits — the  spirits,  Doctor  ! — 
though  I  canna  say  I  hae  been  easier  since  I  hae  been  at 
the  Wall  than  even  now — if  I  kend  what  I  was  awing, 
you  for  clickstir.  Doctor,  for  it's  done  me  muckle  heart's 
good,  forby  the  opening  of  my  mind  to  you?" 

"Fie,  fie,  ma'am,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  the  widow 
pulled  out  a  sealskin  pouch,  such  as  sailors  carry 
tobacco  in,  but  apparently  well  stuffed  with  bank  notes, 
— "  Fie,  fie,  madam — I  am  no  apothecary — I  have  my 
diploma  from  Leydcn — a  regular  physician,  madam, — 
the  elixir  is  heartily  at  your  service  ;  and  should  you  wan 
any  advice,  no  man  will  be  prouder  to  assist  you  thai 
your  humble  servant." 

"I  am  sure  I  am  muckle  obliged  to  your  kindnes 
Dr.  Kickalpin,"  said  the  widow,  folding  up  her  poud 
"  this  was  puir  John  Blower's  spUuchan,  as  they  ca'  it 
I  e'en  wear  it  for  his  sake.     He  was  a  kind  man,  a 
left  me  comfortable  in  warld's  glides  ;   but  comfc 
hae  their  cumbers, — to  be  a  lone  woman  is  a  sair  we* 
Dr.  Kiltlepin." 

-Dr.  Quackleben  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  ihi 
^'/^ A^'^^*^'  ^"^  ^'^^^^^^  '"^o  a  closer  commuivVc; 
'-'^^  '/i^'i^^  ^  ^^"^  £/ou5t/ess  of  more  delicale  c« 
sfo         **  ^^  -^«^  ^Ae  ears  of  the  company  ax.\a 
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the  chief  detlights  of  a  watering-place  is,  that 

.e's  affairs  seem  to  be  put  under  the  special  sur- 

.e  of  the  whole  company,  so  that,  in  all  probability, 

irious  flirtations,   liaisons,   and  so  forth,   which 

ally  take  place  in  the  society,  are  not  only  the  sub- 

of  amusement  to  the  parties  engaged,  ^ut  also  to 

lookers  on  ;  that  is  to  say,  generally  speaking,  to  the 

lole  community,  of  which  for  the  time  the  said  parties 

j:e  members.     Lady  Penelope,  the  presiding  goddess  of 

the  r^on,  watchful  over  all  her  circle,  was  not  long  of 

observing  that  the  Doctor  seemed  to  be  suddenly  engaged 

in  close  commimication  with  the  widow,  and  that  he  had 

even  ventured  to  take  hold  of  her  fair  plump  hand,  with 

a  manner  which  partook  at  once  of  the  gallant  suitor, 

and  of  the  medical  adviser. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  said  her  ladyship,  "who 
can  that  comely  dame  be,  on  whom  our  excellent  and 
learned  Doctor  looks  with  such  uncommon  regard  ?  " 

*•  Fat,  fair,  and  forty,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom  ;  "  that 
is  all  I  know  of  her — a  mercantile  person." 

"A  carxack.  Sir  President,"  said  the  chaplain,  "richly 
laden  with  colonial  produce,  by  name  the  Lovely  Peggy 
Bryce — no  master — the  late  John  Blower  of  North  Leith 
having  pushed  off  his  boat  for  the  Stygian  Creek,  and 
left  the  vessel  without  a  hand  on  board." 

"The  Doctor,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  turning  her  glass 
towards  them,  "seems  willing  to  play  the  part  of 
pilot." 

' '  I  daresay  he  will  be  willing  to  change  her  name  and 
r(^;ister,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly. 

"  He  can  be  no  less  in  common  requital,"  said  Win- 
terblossonL     "She  has  changed  At s  i^Qoava  ^v*.  Mvsv^^ \s\- 
the  five  minutes  thai  I  stood  wilViiiv  \\e3.T\iv^  o1  ^ws^r 
''What  do  yon  think  of  the  mal\£t,  xc^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Binks  ?  "  stud  Lady  Penelope.  ^^^, 

"Jlfadam  ?  "  said  Lady  Binks,  staixi^cis  ixom  ^  ^ 
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and  answering  as  one  who  either  had  not  heard,  or  did 
not  understand  the  question. 

'•  I  mean,  what  think  you  of  what  is  going  on  yon- 
der?" 

Lady  Binks  turned  her  glass  in  the  direction  of  Lady 
Penelope's  glance,  fixed  the  widow  and  the  Doctor  with 
one  bold  fashionable  stare,  and  then,  dropping  her  hand 
slowly,  said  with  indifference,  "  I  really  see  nothing  there 
worth  thinking  about." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  married,"  said  Lady 
Penelope;  "one's  thoughts,  1  suppose,  are  so  much 
engrossed  with  one's  own  perfect  happiness,  that  they 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  laugh  like  other 
folks.  Miss  Rachel  Bonnyrigg  would  have  laughed  till 
her  eyes  ran  over,  had  she  seen  what  Lady  Binks  cares 
so  little  about — I  dare  say  it  must  be  an  all  sufficient 
happiness  to  be  married. " 

' '  He  would  be  a  happy  man  that  could  convince  your 
ladyship  of  that  in  good  earnest,**  said  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom. 

"  Oh,  who  knows — the  whim  may  strike  me,"  replied 
the  lady  ;  "but  no — no — no  ; — and  that  is  three  times." 

"Say  it  sixteen  times  more,"  said  the  gallant  president, 
and  let  nineteen  nay-says  be  a  grant." 

"  If  I  should  say  a  thousand  Noes,  there  exists  not 
the  alchemy  in  living  man  that  could  extract  one  Yes  out 
of  the  whole  mass,"  said  her  ladyship.  ' '  Blessed  be  the 
memory  of  Queen  Bess  ! — She  set  us  all  an  example  to 
keep  power  when  we  have  it — What  noise  is  that?  " 

"  Only  the  usual  after-dinner  quarrel,"  said  the  divine. 
"  I  hear  the  Captain's  voice,  else  most  silent,  command- 
ing them  to  keep  peace,  in  the  devil's  name,  and  that  of 
the  JadJes. " 
"  C/paa  my  word,  dearest  Lady  Binks,  lYiVa  is  loo  ba.d 
^a^i^^A  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^^  of  yours,  and  of  Mov^bia-Y,  ^\Mi 
^  ^ave  more  sense,  and  of  the  rest  oi  \ba\  cX-ai^V 
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aKIng  set,  to  be  quarrelling  and  alarming  our  nerves 
erj  evening  with  presenting  their  pistols  perpetually  at 
>aich  other,  like  sportsmen  confined  to  the  house  upon  a 
fidny  lath  of  August.  I  am  tired  of  the  peace-malcer — 
he  but  skins  the  business  over  in  one  case  to  have  it 
Ixeak  out  elsewhere. — What  think  you,  love,  if  we  were 
to  give  out  in  orders,  that  the  next  quarrel  which  may 
arise,  shall  be  dond  fide  fought  to  an  end  ? — We  will  all 
go  out  and  see  it,  and  wear  the  colours  on  each  side  ;  and 
if  there  should  a  funeral  come  of  it,  we  will  attend  it  in 
a  body. — Weeds  are  so  becoming  ! — Are  they  not,  my 
dear  Lady  Binks  ?  Look  at  Widow  Blower  in  her  deep 
black — don't  you  envy  her,  my  love?" 

Lady  Binks  seemed  about  to  make  a  sharp  and  hasty 
answer,  but  checked  herself,  perhaps  under  the  recollec- 
tion that  she  could  not  prudently  come  to  an  open  breach 
with  Lady  Penelope. — At  the  same  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  a  lady  dressed  in  a  riding-habit,  and  wear- 
ing a  black  veil  over  her  hat,  appeared  at  the  entry  of 
the  apartment. 

"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Penelope,  with  her  very  best  tragic  start — "  My  dearest 
Clara,  why  so  late  ?  and  why  thus !  Will  you  step  to 
my  dressing-room — Jones  will  get  you  one  of  my  gowns 
— we  are  just  of  a  size,  you  know — do,  pray — let  me  be 
vain  of  something  of  my  own  for  once,  by  seeing  you 
wear  it." 

This  was  spoken  in  the  tone  of  the  fondest  female 
friendship,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  fair  hostess  bestowed 
on  Miss  Mowbray  one  of  those  tender  caresses,  which 
ladies — Grod  bless  them! — sometimes  bestow  on  each 
other  with  unnecessary  prodigality,  to  XVvc  ^eaX  ^\^ksssv« 
tent  and  envy  of  the  male  spectators. 

"  You  are  buttered,  my  dearest  Clara— you  ^xe.\«^«^ 

—I  am  suns  you  are,"  continued   ihe  svi^evVj  ^^^' 

Lady  Penelope  ;  "  let  me  persuade  you  lo  \ve  Ao^^ 
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"Indeed  you  are  mistaken,  Lady  Penelope/*  said 
Miss  Mowbray,  who  seemed  to  receive  much  as  a  matter 
of  course  her  ladyship's  profusion  of  affectionate  polite- 
ness : — "I  am  heated,  and  my  pony  trotted  hard,  that 
is  the  whole  mystery. — Let  me  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  the  matter  is  ended." 

•'Fresh  tea,  Jones,  directly,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  and 
led  her  passive  friend  to  her  own  comer,  as  she  was 
pleased  to  call  the  recess  in  which  she  held  her  litde 
court — ladies  and  gentlemen  curtseying  and  bowing 
as  she  passed ;  to  which  civilities  the  new  guest  made 
no  more  return  than  the  most  ordinary  politeness  ren- 
dered unavoidable. 

Lady  Binks  did  not  rise  to  receive  her,  but  sat  upright 
in  her  chair,  and  bent  her  head  very  stiffly ;  a  courtesy 
which  Miss  Mowbray  returned  in  the  same  stately 
manner,  without  farther  greeting  on  either  side. 

"  Now,  wha  can  that  be,  Doctor?"  said  the  Widow 
Blower — "mind  ye  have  promised  to  tell  me  all  about 
the  grand  folk — wha  can  that  be  that  Leddy  Penelope 
hands  such  a  racket  wi* — and  what  for  dees  she  come 
wi'  a  habit  and  a  beaver-hat,  when  we  are  a'  (a  glance 
at  her  own  gown)  in  our  silks  and  satins?" 

"To  tell  you  who  she  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  is 
very  easy,"  said  the  officious  Doctor.  "She  is  Miss 
Clara  Mowbray,  sister  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor — the 
gentleman  who  wears  the  green  coat,  with  an  arrow  on 
the  cape.  To  tell  why  she  wears  that  habit,  or  does 
anything  else,  would  be  rather  beyond  doctor's  skilL 
Truth  is,  I  have  always  thought  she  was  a  little — a  very 
little — touched — call  it  nerves — ^hypochondria — or  what 
you  >vill." 

"XcvTcf  AeJp  us,  puir  thing!"  said  the  compassionate 
^^doHr.  —  "And  troth  it  looks  like  it.    But  il's  a  sVvOTWi 
^^^H^'^  ^^  ^^^'  <^octor— she  might  hurt  Yvex^eW.  ok 
^''y-     See,  she  bos  ta'en  the  knife  I— Oh.  VVa  oi^l 
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what  chance  sent  her — then  no  family-physician,  not 
even  a  good  surgeon  within  ten  miles  !  And  so  you  can- 
not wonder  if  the  poor  thing  became  unsettled!" 

"  Puir  thing! — no  doctor! — nor  even  a  surgeon! — 
But,  Doctor,"  said  the  widow,  "maybe  the  puir  thing 
had  the  enjoyment  of  her  health  ye  ken,  and  then  " 

"Aha?  ha,  ha! — ^why  then,  madam,  she  needed  a 
physician  far  more  than  if  she  had  been  delicate.  A 
skilful  physician,  Mrs.  Blower,  knows  how  to  bring 
down  that  robust  health,  which  is  a  very  alarming  state 
of  the  frame  when  it  is  considered  secundum  orient. 
Most  sudden  deaths  happen  when  people  are  in  a  robust 
state  of  health.  Ah  !  that  state  of  perfect  health  is  what 
the  doctor  dreads  most  on  behalf  of  his  patient." 

"Ay,  ay,  Doctor  I — lam  quite  sensible,  nae  doubt," 
said  the  widow,  "of  the  great  advantage  of  having  a 
skeelfu'  person  about  ane. " 

Here  the  Doctor's  voice,  in  his  earnestness  to  convince 
Mrs.  Blower  of  the  danger  of  supposing  herself  capable 
of  living  and  breathing  without  a  medical  man's  permis- 
sion, sunk  into  a  soft  pleading  tone,  of  which  our  re- 
porter could  not  catch  tlie  sound.  He  was,  as  great 
orators  will  sometimes  be,  "inaudible  in  the  gallery." 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Penelope  overwhelmed  Clara  Mow- 
bray with  her  caresses.     In  what  degree  her  ladyship,  at 
her  heart,  loved  this  young  person,  might  be  difficult  to 
ascertain, — probably  in  the  degree  in  which  a  child  loves 
a  favourite  toy.     But  Clara  was  a  toy  not  always  to  be 
come  by — as  whimsical  in  her  way  as  her  ladyship  in  her 
own,  only  that  poor  Clara's  singularities  were  real,  and 
her  ladyship's  chiefly  affected.    Without  adopting  the 
harshness  of  the  Doctor's  conclusions  concerning  the 
jTyT-nier,  she  was  certainly  unequal  in  her  spirits  ;  and  her 
oc'Gas/onal  £ts  of  levity  were  chequered  by  v^^  " 
^Z-/^^^  o/-^c^fle55.     Her  levity  also  appeared,  i 
^/  ^^^^  Sreater  than  it  really  was  ;  for  sheXxad 


J  her  wonderfully,  yet,  like  Ophelia's  gai 
Id  snatches  of  melody,  they  were  calcula 
compassion  and  melancholy,  even  whih 
\  the  observer. 

d  why  came  you  not  to  dinner  ? — ^We  ex] 
3ur  throne  was  prepared." 
ad  scarce  come  to  tea,"  said  Miss  Mowbra^ 
1  free  will.     But  my  brother  sa3rs  your  lac 
;s  to  come  to  Shaws  Castle,  and  he  insisted 
ght  and  necessary,  to  confirm  you  in  so  flat 
3se,  that  I  should  come  and  say,  Pray  do, 
)e ;  and  so  now  here  am  I  to  say,  Pray,  doc 
in  invitation  so  flattering  limited  to  me  alor 
ira? — Lady  Binks  will  be  jealous." 
ig  Lady  Binks,  if  she  has  the  condescens 
us"  [a  bow  was  very  stiffly  exchanged  be 
?s]— "bring  Mr.  Springblossom — ^Winterbl< 
dl  the  lions  and  lionesses — we  have  room  f 
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will,  and  bequeath  all  large  parties  to  Old  Nick,  who 
invented  them." 

"  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  who  had  been 
thwarted  by  this  free-spoken  young  lady,  both  in  her  former 
cliaracter  of  a  coquette  and  romp,  and  in  that  of  a  prude 
which  she  at  present  wore — "Miss  Mowbray  declares  for 

Champagne  and  a  chicken  at  last. " 

"The  chicken,  without  the  champagne,  if  you  please," 
said  Miss  Mowbray ;  "  I  have  known  ladies  pay  dear  to 
have  champagne  on  the  board. — By  the  by,  Lady  Pene- 
lope, you  have  not  your  collection  in  the  same  order  and 
discipline  as  Pidcock  and  PoUto.  There  was  much  growl- 
ing and  snarling  in  the  lower  den  when  I  passed  it." 

"  It  was  feeding-time,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Penelope  ; 
"and  the  lower  animals  of  every  class  become  pugna- 
cious at  that  hour — you  see  all  our  safer  and  well-con- 
ditioned animals  are  loose,  and  in  good  order." 

"Oh,  yes — in  the  keeper's  presence,  you  know — WeU, 
I  must  venture  to  cross  the  hall  again  among  all  that 
growling  and  grumbhng — I  would  I  had  the  fairy 
prince's  quarters  of  mutton  to  toss  among  them  if  they 
should  break  out — He,  I  mean,  who  fetched  water  from 
the  Fountain  of  Lions.  However,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  will  take  the  back  way,  and  avoid  them. — What  says 
honest  Bottom  ? — 

For  if  they  should  as  lions  come  in  strife 
Into  such  place,  'twere  pity  of  their  life.  " 

"Shall  I  go  with  you,  ray  dear?"  said  Lady  Penelope. 
"  No — I  have  too  great  a  soul  for  that — I  think  some 
of  them  are  lions  only  as  far  as  the  hide  is  concerned. " 
"  But  why  would  you  go  so  soon,  Clara  ?  " 
"'.Because  my  errand  is  finished — have  I  not  invited 
^f/ pf^d  yours?  and  vrovHd  not  Lord  CheslerfieYd  \v 
^o^'^have  done  thepoUte  thing?" 
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you  have  spoken  to  n 

be  so  odd,  my  love  ? ' 

ly,  I  spoke  to  them  all 

3iiiks — but  I  am  a  goo( 

/  saying,  she  looked  roii 

ised  each  of  them  with  an 

liteness,    which    thinly    co 
-'mpt. 

"Mr.  Winterblossom,  I  ho 
Robert  Rymar — (I  have  escap 
once) — I  hope  the  public  g 
muses — Mr.  Keelavine,  1  trus 
Chatterly,  I  have  no  doubt 
Quackleben,  I  am  sure  youi 
are  all  the  especials  of  the  wo 
the  rest,  health  to  the  sick,  an 

•*You  are  not  going  in  re; 
Penelope;  "these  hasty  ridcj 
do,  indeed — you  should  be  c 
Quackleben?  " 

"To  neither  quack  nor  qi 
dear  lady.  It  is  not  as  you  v 
winking  at  Lady  Binks — it  is 
Lady  Clementina,  to  be  th< 
spring  of  St.  Ronan's — No  ( 
will  say  with  her,  Good-night, 
ladies  ! — and  now — not  my  < 
horse,  my  horse  ! " 

So  saying,  she  tripped  oi 
passage,  leaving  the  ladies  l* 
ficantly,  and  shaking  their  h 
much  import. 

"Something  has  ruffled  tV 

Lady  Penelope ;  "I  never  sa 

"  Were  I  to  speak  my  m 
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think,  as  Mrs.  Highmore  says  in  the  farce,  her  madness 
is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  her  impertinence.*' 

"Oh  fie!  my  sweet  Lady  Binks,"  said  Lady  Penelope, 
"spare  my  poor  favourite  !  You,  surely,  of  all  others", 
should  forgive  the  excesses  of  an  amiable  eccentricity  of 
temper. — Forgive  me,  my  love,  but  I  must  defend  an 
absent  friend — My  Lady  Binks,  I  am  very  sure,  is  too 
generous  and  candid  to 

Hate  for  arts  which  caused  herself  to  rise." 

"Not  being  conscious  of  any  high  elevation,  my  lady," 
answered  Lady  Binks,  "  I  do  not  know  any  arts  I  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  practising  to  attain  it.  I 
suppose  a  Scotch  lady  of  an  ancient  family  may  become 
the  wife  of  an  English  baronet,  and  no  very  extraordinary 
great  cause  to  wonder  at  it." 

*'  No,  surely — ^but  people  in  this  world  wiU,  you  know, 
wonder  at  nothing, "  answered  Lady  Penelope. 

"  If  you  envy  me  my  poor  quiz,  Sir  Bingo,  111  get  yon 
abetter,  Lady  Pen." 

"I  don't  doubt  your  talents,  my  dear  ;  but  when  I 
want  one,  I  will  get  one  for  myself — But  here  comes  the 
whole  party  of  quizzes.— J olifFc,  offer  the  gentlemen  tea 
— then  get  the  floor  ready  for  the  dancers,  and  set  the 
card-tables  in  the  next  room." 


CHAP.  VIII. 

T/iey  draw  the  corky  they  broach  the  barrel^ 

Attd first  they  kiss,  and  then  tkey  quarrel.— Vyoxou 

F  the  reader  has  attended  much  to  the  manners 
of  the  canine  race,  he  may  have  remarked  the 
very  different  manner  in  which  the  individuals  of 
^^<?  cf/Oerent  sexes  cany  on  their  quarrels  amoiv^  caj^ 


-TOO 


^^  females  are  testy,  petulant,  and  "very  ap\.  \o 
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indulge  their  impatient  dislike  of  each  other's  presence, 
or  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  it  produces,  in  a  sudden 
bark  and  snap,  which  last  is  generally  made  as  much 
at  advantage  as  possible.  But  these  ebullitions  of 
peevishness  lead  to  no  very  serious  or  prosecuted  con- 
flict ;  the  affair  begins  and  ends  in  a  moment.  Not 
so  the  ire  of  the  male  dogs,  which,  once  produced,  and 
excited  by  growls  of  mutual  offence  and  defiance,  leads 
generally  to  a  fierce  and  obstinate  contest ;  in  which,  if 
the  parties  be  dogs  of  game,  and  well-matched,  they 
grapple,  throttle,  tear  each  other  in  the  kennel,  and  can 
only  be  separated  by  choking  them  with  their  own  collars, 
till  they  lose  wind  and  hold  at  the  same  time,  or  by  sur- 
prising them  out  of  their  wiath  by  sousing  them  with  cold 
water. 

The  simile,  though  a  currish  one,  will  hold  good  in  its 
application  to  the  human  race.  While  the  ladies  in  the 
tea-room  of  the  Fox  Hotel  were  engaged  in  the  light 
snappish  velitation,  or  skirmish,  which  we  have  described, 
the  gentlemen  who  remained  in  the  parlour  were  more 
than  once  like  to  have  quarrelled  more  seriously. 

We  have  mentioned  the  weighty  reasons  which  in- 
duced Mr.  Mowbray  to  look  upon  the  stranger,  whom  a 
general  invitation  had  brought  into  their  society,  with  un- 
favourable prepossessions  ;  and  these  were  far  from  being 
abated  by  the  demeanour  of  Tyrrel,  which,  though  per- 
fectly well  bred,  indicated  a  sense  of  equality,  which  the 
young  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  considered  as  extremely 
presumptuous. 

As  for  Sir  Bingo,  he  already  began  to  nourish  the 
genuine   hatred   always  entertained   by  a  mean  spirit 
against  an  antagonist  before  whom,  ix  \s.  c;cyw5,c2^Qw&  <*- 
having  made  a  dishonourable  retteat.    ^^  ^'^^^'^X^^^ 
tlie  manner,  look,  and  tone,  wivYv  vj^\Ocv  '^'^'^J^^^ia.^ 
becked  bis  unauthorised  intrusiotv,  sltv^X^Q-^^  xiss^*^^'^ 
mk  beneath  it  at  the  moment,  tVift  xecoX^&cVvsso^ 
xox 
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in  his  heart  as  an  affront  to  be  avenged.  As  he  drank 
his  wine,  courage,  the  want  of  which  was,  in  his  more 
sober  moments,  a  check  upon  his  bad  temper,  began  to 
inflame  his  malignity,  and  he  ventured  upon  several  occa- 
sions to  show  his  spleen,  by  contradicting  Tyrrel  more 
flatly  than  good  rr^anners  permitted  upon  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  and  without  any  provocation.  Tyrrel  saw 
his  ill  humour,  and  despised  it,  as  that  of  an  overgrown 
schoolboy,  whom  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  answer 
according  to  his  folly. 

One  of  the  apparent  causes  of  the  Baronet's  rudeness 
was  indeed  childish  enough.  The  company  were  talk- 
ing of  shooting,  the  most  animating  topic  of  conver- 
sation among  Scottish  country  gentlemen  of  tte 
younger  class,  and  Tyrrel  had  mentioned  something  of 
a  favourite  setter,  an  uncommonly  handsome  dog,  from 
which  he  had  been  for  some  time  separated,  but  which 
he  expected  would  rejoin  him  in  the  course  of  next 
week. 

"A  setter!"  retorted  Sir  Bingo,  with  a  sneer;  "a 
pointer,  I  suppose  you  mean  ! " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Tyrrel ;  '*  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the 
difference  betwixt  a  setter  and  a  pointer,  and  I  know  the 
old-fashioned  setter  is  become  unfashionable  among 
modem  sportsmen.  But  I  love  my  dog  as  a  companion, 
as  well  as  for  his  merits  in  the  field ;  and  a  setter  is  more 
sagacious,  more  attached,  and  fitter  for  his  place  on  the 
hearth-rug,  than  a  pointer — not,"  he  added,  "from  any 
deficiency  of  intellects  on  the  pointer's  part,  but  he  ii 
generally  so  abused  while  in  the  management  of  bnital 
breakers  and  grooms,  that  he  loses  all  excepting  his  pro- 
fessional accomplishments,  of  finding  .and  standini^ 
steady  to  game." 

•*  And  who  the  d — ^1  desires  he  should  have  more 
sa/d  S/r  Bingo. 

"Many  people,  Sir  Bingo,"  replied  Tyrte\.  " 
xoa 
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/  opinion,  that  both  dog^  and  men  may  follow 
lidifTerently  well,  though  they  do  happen,  at  the 
time,  to  be  fit  for  mixing  in  friendly  intercourse  in 

-ty." 

That  is,  for  licking  trenchers,  and  scratching  copper, 

iuppose,"  said  the  Baronet  jo/^<7  voce  ;  and  added,  in  a 

juder  and  more  distinct  tone, — "  He  never  before  heard 

that  a  setter  was  fit  to  follow  any  man's  heels  but  a 

poacher's." 

"You  know  it  now  then,  Sir  Bingo,"  answered 
Tyrrel ;  "and  I  hope  you  will  not  fall  into  so  great  a 
mistake  again." 

The  Peace-maker  here  seemed  to  think  his  interference 
necessary,  and,  surmounting  his  taciturnity,  made  the 
following  pithy  speech  : — "  By  Cot !  and  do  you  see,  as 
you  are  looking  for  my  opinion,  I  think  there  is  no  dis- 
pute in  the  matter — ^because,  by  Cot !  it  occurs  to  me, 
d'ye  see,  that  ye  are  both  right,  by  Cot !  It  may  do  fery 
well  for  my  excellent  friend  Sir  Bingo,  who  hath  stables, 
and  kennels,  and  what  not,  to  maintain  the  six  filthy 
prutes  that  are  yelping  and  yowling  all  the  tay,  and  all 
the  neight  too,  under  my  window,  by  Cot ! — ^And  if 
they  are  yelping  and  yowling  there,  may  I  never  die,  but 
I  wish  they  were  yelping  and  yowling  somewhere  else. 
But  then  there  is  many  a  man  who  may  be  as  cood  a 
sfaentleman  at  the  bottom  as  my  worthy  friend  Sir 
Bingo,  though  it  may  be  that  he  is  poor  ;  and  if  he  is 
poor — and  as  if  it  might  be  my  own  case,  or  that  of 
this  honest  shentleman,  Mr.  Tirl,  is  that  a  reason  or 
a  law,  that  he  is  not  to  keep  a  prate  of  a  tog,  to 
help  him  to  take  his  sports  and  his  pleasures  ?  and  if  he 
has  not  a  stable  or  a  kennel  to  put  the  crature  into, 
must  he  not  keep  it  in  his  pit  of  ped-room,  or  upon  his 
parlour  hearth,  seeing  that  Luckie  Dod'^  v<<3vj\.^  xs!«^^^ 
the  kitchen  too  hot  for  the  paisl — ^axvd.  ^o,  Si\R.x.  '^^- 
£nds  a  setter  more  fitter  for  his  pMipos^^iJoax^^^'^^'^'^'^' 
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by  Cot,  I  know  no  law  against  it,  else  may  I  never  die 
the  black  death." 

If  this  oration  appear  rather  long  for  the  occasion,  the 
reader  must  recollect  that  Captain  MacTurk  had  in  all 
probability  the  trouble  of  translating  it  from  the  peri- 
phrastic language  of  Ossian,  in  which  it  was  originally 
conceived  in  his  own  mind. 

The  Man  of  Law  replied  to  the  Man  of  Peace,  "  Ye 
are  mistaken  for  ance  in  your  life.  Captain,  for  there  is  a 
law  against  setters  ;  and  I  will  undertake  to  prove  them 
to  be  the  '  lying  dogs '  which  are  mentioned  in  the  auld 
Scots  statute,  and  which  all  and  simdry  are  discharged 
to  keep,  under  a  penalty  of" 

Here  the  Captain  broke  in,  with  a  very  solemn  mien 
and  dignified  manner — "  By  Cot !  Master  Meiklewham, 
and  I  shall  be  asking  what  you  mean  by  talking  to  me  of 
peing  mistaken,  and  apout  lying  togs,  sir — because  I 
would  have  you  to  know,  and  to  pelieve,  and  to  very  well 
consider,  that  I  never  was  mistaken  in  my  life,  sir,  unless 
it  was  when  I  took  you  for  a  shentleman." 

"No  offence,  Captain,"  said  Mr.  Meiklewham; 
"dinna  break  the  wand  of  peace,  man,  you  that  should 
be  the  first  to  keep  it  He  is  as  cankered,"  continued  the 
Man  of  Law,  apart  to  his  patron,  "as  an  auld  Hieland 
terrier,  that  snaps  at  whatever  comes  near  it — but  I  tell 
you  ae  thing,  St.  Ronan's,  and  that  is  on  saul  and  con- 
science, that  I  believe  this  is  the  very  lad  Tirl,  that  I 
raised  a  summons  against  before  the  justices — him  and 
another  hempie — in  your  father's  time,  for  shooting  on . 
the  Springwell-head  muirs." 

"The  devil  you  did,  Mick ! "  replied  the  Lord  of  the 

Manor,  also  aside  ; — "Well,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 

^^y^iff- me  some  reason  for  the  ill  thoughts  I  had  of  him — 

^i^^*^  i5<?  was  some  trumpery  scamp — I'U  blow  YiVni, 

.^'^^^-stop-busb  -  baud 


-^0<s 


your    tongue.    SU 


1 1  was  feared  to  vex  him,  and  so  I  was  U 
cess  sleep,  for  fear  they  had  been  assoilzie 
.d  better  gang  cautiously  to  work,  5 
though  they  were  summoned,  they  were  r 

)U  not  take  up  the  action  again  ?  "  said  ^ 

it's  been  prescribed  sax  or  seeven  year  syi 

shame,  St.   Ronan's,  that  the  game-lav 

:  very  best  protection  that  is  left  to  counl 

gainst  the  encroachment  of  their  inferio 

:  a  course  of  prescription — a  poacher  m 

back  and  forward  like  a  flea  in  a  blanl 

—  hap  ye    out    of   ae   county    and   ir 

leir  pleasure,  like  pyots — and  unless  ye  i 

nail  on  them  in  the  very  nick  o'  time, 

a  diish  of  prescription,  and  sup  upon 


BONft^' 


t»« . 


illlw 


caJin" 


li"* 
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•*I  think  so  too,"  said  the  Sqi 
bink  in  his  company  gives  me  t 
in  is  not  different  from  other  raf 
something  about  him  intolerable 
So  saying,  he  pushed  back  his 
and — regis  ad  exemplar — after  the 
all  the  company  arose. 

Sir  Bingo  got  up  with  rcluctan 
by  two  or  three  deep  growls,  as  \ 
the  company  into  the  outer  aparti 
an  entrance-hall,  and  divided  th< 
the  tea-room,  as  it  was  called, 
were  assuming  their  hats,  for  the  \ 
ladies'  society  (which  old-fashior 
take  up  for  that  of  going  into  \ 
asked  a  smart  footman,  who  stood 
hat  which  lay  on  the  table  beyond. 
"Call  your  own  servant,  sir," 
with  the  true  insolence  of  a  pamp( 
"Your  master,"  answered  Tyr 
taught  you  good  manners,  my  fi 
you  here." 

"Sir  Bingo  Binks  is  my  mastc 
the  same  insolent  tone  as  bcft)re. 

"  Now  for  it,  Bingic,"  said  Mon 
that  the  Baronet's  pot-courage  hj 
pitch. 

"Yes!"  said  Sir  Bingo  aloud, 
than  usual. — "  The  fellow  is  my  : 
one  to  say  to  it?" 

"  I  at  least  have  my  mouth  stop] 

with  perfect  composure.      "I  si 

prised  to  have  foundi  Sir  Binge 

than  himself. " 

"What  d'ye  mean    by  that, 

conungr  up  in  an  offensive  attitud 
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pupil  of  the  Fives-Court — "What  d'ye  mean  by  that? 
D — n  you,  sir  1  I'll  serve  you  out  before  you  can  say 
dumpling." 

"And  I,  Sir  Bingo,  unless  you  presently  lay  aside 
that  look  and  manner,  will  knock  you  down  before  you 
can  cry  help." 

The  visitor  held  in  his  hand  a  slip  of  oak,  with  which 
he  gave  a  flourish,  that,  however  slight,  intimated  some 
acquaintance  with  the  noble  art  of  single-stick.  From 
this  demonstration  Sir  Bingo  thought  it  prudent  some- 
what to  recoil,  though  backed  by  a  party  of  friends,  who 
in  their  zeal  for  his  honour,  would  rather  have  seen  his 
bones  broken  in  conflict  bold,  than  his  honour  injured 
by  a  discreditable  retreat ;  and  Tyrrel  seemed  to  have 
some  inclination  to  indulge  them.  But,  at  the  very 
instant  when  his  hand  was  raised  with  a  motion  of  no 
doubtful  import,  a  whispering  voice,  close  to  his  ear, 
pronounced  the  emphatic  words — "Are  you  a  man  ?  " 

Not  the  thrilling  tone  with  which  our  inimitaUe 
Siddons  used  to  electrify  the  scene,  when  she  uttered  the 
same  whisper,  ever  had  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  an 
auditor,  than  had  these  unexpected  sounds  on  him,  to 
whom  they  were  now  addressed.  Tyrrel  forgot  every- 
thing— his  quarrel — the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed — the  company.  The  crowd  was  to  him  at  once 
annihilated,  and  hfe  seemed  to  have  no  other  object 
than  to  follow  the  person  who  had  spoken.  But  sud- 
denly as  he  turned,  the  disappearance  of  the  monitor  was 
at  least  equally  so,  for,  amid  the  group  of  common- 
place countenances  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  there 
was  none  which  assorted  to  the  tone  and  words  which 
possessed  such  a  power  over  him.  "Make  way,"  he 
sa/cf  to  those  who  surrounded  him  ;  and  it  Y^as  Vn  thft 
.fffZ-  ^^,^^^  ^bo  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  maa&ft 

^2^  ^oiyhi:a.jr   of    SL     Ronan's    stepped    ioiwttd. 
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;  dr,"  said  he,  "this  will  not  do — ^you  have 

.ere,  a  strango:  among  us,  to  assume  airs  and 

.es,  which,  by  G — d,  would  become  a  duke,  or  a 

i !    We  must  know  who  or  what  you  are,  before 

/ermit  you  to  carry  your  high  tone  any  farther." 

."his  address  seemed  at  once  to  arrest  Tyrrel's  anger, 

.d  his  impatience  to  leave  the  company.     He  turned 

J  Mowbray,  collected  his  thoughts  for  an  instant,  and 

then  answered  him  thus : — "  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  seek  no 

quarrel  with  any  one  here, — ^with  you,  in  particular,  I 

am  most  unwilling  to  have  any  disagreement.     I  came 

hCTe  by  invitation,  not  certainly  expecting  much  pleasure, 

but,  at  the  same  time,  supposing  myself  secure  from 

incivility.     In  the  last  point  I  find  myself  mistaken,  and 

therefore  wish  the  company  good-night.     I  must  also 

make  my  adieus  to  the  ladies."    So  saying,  he  walked 

several    steps,   jret    as    it    seemed,   rather   irresolutely, 

towards  the  door  of  the  card-room — and  then,  to  the 

increased  surprise  of  the  company,  stopped  suddenly, 

and  muttering  something  about  the  "unfitness  of  the 

time,"  turned   on  his  heel,   and  bowing  haughtily,  as 

there  was  way  made  for  him,  walked  in  the  opposite 

direction  towards  the  door  which  led  to  the  outer  hall. 

*'D — n  me,  Sir  Bingo,  will  you  let  him  off?"  said 
Mowbray,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  pushing  his  friend 
into  new  scrapes — "To  him,  man — to  him — he  shows 
the  white  feather." 

Sir  Bingo,  thus  encouraged,  planted  himself  vnth  a 
look  of  defiance  exactly  between  Tyrrel  and  the  door ; 
upon  which  the  retreating  guest,  bestowing  on  him  most 
emphatically  the  epithet  Fool,  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
and  flung  him  out  of  his  way  with  some  violence. 

"  I  am  to  be  found  at  the  Old  Tovii^  c»l  ^\. '^o'Kasv^,  ^ 
ty  whomsoever  has  any  conccnv  -mX^ci  Toa."— ^'^^'^ 
wnla'ns^  the  issue  of  this  aggression  isLxVJcvet  ^-a^.  v^,^ 
these  words,  Tyrrel  left  the  bolel.    "B-^  ?\.oV^^  "" 
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comtyard,  however,  with  the  air  of  one  uncertain 
whither  he  intended  to  go,  and  who  was  desirous  to  ask 
some  question,  which  seemed  to  die  upon  his  tongue. 
At  length  his  eye  fell  upon  a  groom,  who  stood  not  fiar 
from  the  door  of  the  inn,  holding  in  his  hand  a  hand- 
some pony,  with  a  side-saddle. 

"  Whose," said  Tyrrd,  but  the  rest  of  the  ques- 
tion he  seemed  unable  to  utter. 

The  man,  however,  replied,  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
whole  interrogation. — "  Miss  Mowbray's,  sir,  of  St 
Ronan's — she  leaves  directly — and  so  I  am  walking  the 
pony — a  clever  thing,  sir,  for  a  lady." 

"She  returns  to  Shaws  Castle  by  the  Buck-stane 
road?" 

"I  suppose  so,  sir,"  said  the  groom.  "It  is  the 
nighest,  and  Miss  Clara  cares  little  for  rough  roads. 
Zounds  I  she  can  spank  it  over  wet  and  dry." 

Tyrrel  turned  away  from  the  man,  and  hastily  left  the 
hotel — not,   however,  by  the   road  which    led  to  the 
Aultoun,  but  by  a  footpath  among  the  natural  copse 
wood,  which,  following  the  course  of  the  brook,  inter 
sected  the  usual  horse-road  to  Shaws  Castle,  the  sef 
of  Mr.  Mowbray,  at  a  romantic  spot  called  the  Buc 
stane. 

In  a  small  peninsula,  formed  by  a  winding  of  t 
brook,  was  situated,  on  a  rising  hillock,  a  large  rou; 
hewn  pillar  of  stone,  said  by  tradition  to  commemoi 
the  fall  of  a  stag  of  unusual  speed,  size,  and  strcn; 
whose  flight,  after  having  lasted  through  a  whole  sumn 
day,  had  there  terminated  in  death,  to  the  honour 
glory  of  some  ancient  Baron  of  St.  Ronan's,  and  c 
stanch  hounds.     During  the  periodical  cuttings  c 
copse,  which  the  necessities  of  the  family  of  St.  Re 
hrou£ht  round  mote  frequently  than  Ponty  woulc 
^r^ommcnded,  some  oaJcs  had  been  spared  in  \iie 
^urjjood  of  this  massive  obelisk,  old  enoug\i  pe 
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I  vboop  and  halloo  which  followed  the  fall 
^  rfisd  to  have  witnessed  the  raising  of  the 
nent,  by  which  that  great  event  was  com- 
These  trees,  with  their  broad  spreading 
ide  a  twilight  even  of  noon-day,  and  now, 
d  was  approaching  its  setting  point,  their 
[j  anticipated  night.    This  was  especially  the 

three  or  four  of  them  stretched  their  arms 

gully,  through  which  winded  the  horse-path 
!astle,  at  a  point  about  a  pistol-shot  distant 
uck-stane.  As  the  principal  access  to  Mr. 
mansion  was  by  a  carriage-way  which  passed 
t  direction,  the  present  path  was  left  almost 
"  nature,  full  of  large  stones,  and  broken  by 
l^htful,  from  the  varied  character  of  its  banks, 
esque  traveller,  and  most  inconvenient,  nay, 
to  him  who  had  a  stumbling  horse, 
tath  to  the  Buck-stane,  which  here  joined  the 

had  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  a 
,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
te  enough  to  see  the  beauties  of  this  secluded 
was  exactly  such  as  in  earlier  times  might 
Ted  the  ambush  of  some  marauding  chief. 
:tion  had  not  escaped  Tyrrel,  to  whom  the 
ry  was  familiar,  who  now  hastened  to  the 

which  peculiarly  suited  his  present  purpose. 
1  by  one  of  the  larger  projecting  trees,  and, 
its  enormous  branches  from  observation,  was 
watch  the  road  from  the  Hotel  for  a  great 
xtent,  while  he  was  himself  invisible  to  any 
ravel  upon  it. 

B  his  sudden  departure  excited  a  considerable 
nong  the  party  whom  he  YvaA  YisxVSx,  «sA 
duced  to  form  condusioiia  tvoVNerj  \«scixsx- 
aracfer.     Sir  Bingo,  in  paxWcoNax  '^^'^^SS 
>re  Joudly,  in  proporlioti  \.o  ^Ja&  \»s2tes>» 
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distance  betwixt  himself  and  his  antagonist,  declaring  his 
resolution  to  be  revenged  on  the  scoundrel  for  his  inso- 
lence— to  drive  him  from  the  neighbourhood, — and  I 
know  not  what  other  menaces  of  formidable  import.  The 
devil,  in  the  old  storigs  of  diablerie,  was  ahvays  sure  to 
start  up  at  the  elbow  of  any  one  who  nursed  diabolical 
purposes,  and  only  wanted  a  little  backing  from  the  foul 
fiend  to  carry  his  imaginations  into  action.  The  noble 
Captain  MacTurk  had  so  far  this  property  of  his  infernal 
majesty,  that  the  least  hint  of  an  approaching  quarrel 
drew  him  always  to  the  vicinity  of  the  party  concerned. 
He  was  now  at  Sir  Bingo's  side,  and  was  taking  his  own 
view  of  the  matter,  in  his  character  of  peace-maker. 

"  By  Cot !  and  it's  very  exceedingly  true,  my  goot 
friend.  Sir  Binco — and  as  you  say,  it  concerns  your 
honour,  and  the  honour  of  the  place,  and  credit  and 
character  of  the  whole  company,  by  Cot !  that  this 
matter  be  properly  looked  after  ;  for,  as  I  think,  he  laid 
hands  on  your  body,  my  excellent  goot  friend." 

"Hands,  Captain  MacTurk!"  exclaimed  Sir  Bingo 
in  some  confusion  ;  "no,  blast  him — not  so  bad  as  that 
neither — if  he  had,  I  shoiild  have  handed  him  over  the 

window — but  by ,  the  fellow  had  the  impudence  to 

offer  to  collar  me — I  had  just  stepped  back  to  square  at 
him,  when,  curse  me,  the  blackguard  ran  away." 

"  Right,  vara  right.  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Man  of  Law, 
*'  a  vara  perfect  blackguard,  a  poaching  soming  sort  of 
fallow,  that  I  will  have  scoured  out  of  the  country  before 
he  be  three  days  aulder.  Fash  you  your  beard  nae  farther 
about  the  matter.  Sir  Bingo." 

"  By  Cot!  but  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Meiklewham,'*  said 
the  Man  of  Peace,  with  great  solemnity  of  visage,  "that 
you  are  scalding  your  lips  in  other  folk's  kale,  and  that  it 
/s  necessary  for  the  credit,  and  honour,  and  respect  of 


rA/s 


s^as  ''^"'P^'^y*  ^^  ^Ae  We/i  oi  St.  Ronan's,  thaxSViUVivcft 
y  '^o^c  competent  advice  than  yours  upon  ^ 


r'^Wttf  v™^'"  "■«  Can.  ^^«^ 
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I  am  truly  glad  Clara  has  had  the  grace  to  think  of  it~> 
How  vfe  shall  acquit  ourselves  is  a  different  question, 
for  neither  she  nor  I  are  much  accustomed  to  play  host 
or  hostess." 

"Oh!  it  \vill  be  delightful,  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady 
Penelope  ;  "  Clara  has  a  grace  in  everything  she  does  ; 
and  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  can  be  a  perfectly  well-bred 
gentleman — when  you  please." 

"That  qualification  is  severe — ^Well — ^good  manners 
be  my  speed — I  will  certainly  please  to  do  my  best  when 
I  see  your  ladyship  at  Shaws  Castle,  which  has  received 
no  company  this  many  a  day. — Clara  and  I  have  lived  a 
wild  life  of  it,  each  in  their  own  way. " 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  "if  I 
might  presume  to  speak — I  think  you  do  suffer  your  sister 
to  ride  about  a  little  too  much  without  an  attendant  I 
know  Miss  Mowbray  rides  as  woman  never  rode  before, 
but  still  an  accident  may  happen." 

"An  accident?"  replied  Mowbray — "Ah,  Lady 
Binks  !  accidents  happen  as  frequently  when  k^dies  Aatft 
attendants  as  when  they  are  without  them." 

Lady  Binks,  who,  in  her  maiden  state,  had  cantered  a' 
good  deal  about  these  woods  under  Sir  Bingo's  esccNl, 
coloured,  looked  spiteful,  and  was  silent. 

"  Besides,"  said  John  Mowbray,  more  lightly,  "where 
is  the  risk,  after  all?  There  are  no  wolves  in  our  woods 
to  eat  up  our  pretty  Red- Riding-Hoods ;  and  no  li<xii 
either — except  those  of  Lady  Penelope's  train." 

"Who  draw  the  car  of  Cybele,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly. 

Lady  Penelope  luckily  did  not  understand  the  allusicm, 
which  was  indeed  better  intended  than  imagined. 

"Apropos  !"  she  said;    "what  have  you  done  with 
tiiegTieat  lion  of  the  day  ?    I  see  Mr.  Tyrrel  nowhere — Is 
^e^ojsbmgan  additional  bottle  with  Sir  Bingo"^" 
csce^'   ^^^^^'  madam,"  said  Mowbray.  "\i3kS  wAwBl 

'^Jy  the  Hon  rampant  and  the  Uon  pasawDX\^sft 


ii"to'iratch,  and  wonder,  and  stare,  and 
ij"iibooimt  for  the  expression  of  feelings 
t'find  it  impossible  to  suppress. — Hark — 
fr-Ae  tread  of  a  horse. — No — it  was  the 
nd  of  the  water  rushing  over  the  i)cbb1es. 
litipt  have  taken  the  other  road  to  Shaws 
-Cfae  sounds  become  distinct— her  figure  is 
path,  coming  swiftly  forward. — Have  I  the 
WW  myself? — I  have — the  hour  is  come, 
tbesj^allbe." 

solution  was  scarcely  formed  ere  it  began 
vhen  he  reflected  upon  the  fittest  manner 
t  into  execution.  To  show  himself  at  a 
It  give  the  lady  an  opportunity  of  turning 
)iding  the  interview  which  he  had  deter- 
to  hide  himself  till  the  moment  when  her 
dd  motion,  should  pass  his  lurking-place, 
mded  with  danger  to  the  rider — and  while 
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>vhich  lay  betwixt  them.  It  was  then  that,  observing  his 
closer  approach,  Miss  Mowbray  called  out  with  great 
eagerness, — "No  nearer— no  nearer ! — So  long  have  I 
endured  your  presence,  but  if  you  approach  me  more 
closely,  I  shall  be  mad  indeed  i " 

"  What  do  you  fear?"  said  Tyrrel,  in  a  hollow  voice 
— "What  can  you  fear?"  and  he  continued  to  draw 
nearer,  until  they  were  within  a  pace  of  each  other. 

Clara,  meanwhile  dropping  her  bridle,  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  held  them  up  towards  Heaven, 
muttering,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  "  Great  God  1 — if 
this  apparition  be  formed  by  my  heated  fancy,  let  it  pass 
away  ;  if  it  be  real,  enable  me  to  bear  its  presence  !— 
Tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  are  you  Francis  Tyrrel  in  blood 
and  body,  or  is  this  but  one  of  those  wandering  visions 
that  have  crossed  my  path  and  glarea  on  me,  but  without 
daring  to  abide  my  steadfast  glance  ?  " 

"I  am  Francis  Tyrrel,"  answered  he,  "in  blood 
and  body,  as  much  as  she  to  whom  I  speak  is  Clara 
Mowbray." 

"  Then  God  have  mercy  on  us  both  1 "  said  Clara,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 

"  Amen  1 "  said  Tyrrel. — "But  what  avails  this  excess 
of  agitation  ?  —  You  saw  me  but  now,  Miss  Mowbray 
— ^your  voice  still  rings  in  my  ears — You  saw  me  but 
now — ^you  spoke  to  me — ^and  that  when  I  was  among 
strangers — ^Why  not  preserve  your  composure  when  we 
are  where  no  human  eye  can  sec — no  human  ear  can 
hear?" 

"  Is  it  so? "  said  Clara  ;  "  and  was  it  indeed  yourself 

whom  I  saw  even  now  ? — I  thought  so,  and  something 

I  said  at  the  time — ^but  my  brain  has  been  but  ill  settled 

sjjyce  we  last  met — But  I  am  well  now — quite  well — I 

A^f^e  Invited  all  the  people  yonder  to  come  to  Shaws 

^^^/f— ^J' ^^-o/Aer  desired  me  to  do  it— lVvopels\i«SL 

j^Js    ^^"^^"^  ^^  seeing  Mr.  Tyrrel  there— X\iOMft\k\ 
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link  there  is  some  old  grudge  be 

— --  »» 

on* 

"Alas!    Clara,  you  mistake, 
surcely  seen,"  replied  Tyrrel,  mud 
parently  uncertain  in  what  tone  tc 
might  soothe,  and  not  irritate  he 
vhich  he  could  now  entertain  no  dou 
"  True— -true,"  she  said,  after  a  n 
"  my  brother  was  then  at  college.     It 
poor  father,  whom  you  had  some  quai 
will  come  to  Shaws  Castle  on  Tbursd. 
—John  will  be  glad  to  see  you — ^he  car 
pleases — ^and  then  we  will  talk  of  old  t 
7n  to  have  things  ready — Good  evening 
She  would  have  passed  him,  but  he 
»f  the  rein  of  her  bridle. — "  I  will  walk  v 
e  said  ;  ' '  the  road  is  rough  and  danger 
ot  to  ride  fast — I  will  walk  along  wit 
ill  talk  of  former  times  now,  more  convt 
mpany." 

"  True — true — ^very  true,  Mr,   Tyrrel— 

I  say.     My  brother  obliges  me  someti 

ipany  at  that  hateful  place  down  yon 

because  he  likes  it,  and  because  the  fo 

ovm  way,  and  come  and  go  as  I  list. 

•el,  that  very  often,  when  I  am  there, 

ye  on  me,  I  can  carry  it  on  as  gaily  i 

lever  met  ?  " 

would  to  God  we  never  had,"  sai 

ling  voice,  ' '  since  this  is  to  be  the  e 

ad  wherefore  should  not  sorrow  be 

"  folly?    And  when  did  happiness 

ice?— And  when  did  sound  s\ee^ 

That  is  what  I  say  to  myseM,  T 

t  must  learn  to  say  too,  and  0 

?i2  as  cheerfully  as  I  enduie  ^ 
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no  more  than  our  deserts,  why  should  we  complain  ? — 
You  are  shedding  tears,  I  think — Is  not  that  childish  ? — 
They  say  it  is  a  relief — if  so,  weep  on,  and  I  will  look 
another  way. " 

Tyrrel  walked  on  by  the  pony's  side,  in  vain  endea^ 
vouring  to  compose  himself  so  as  to  reply. 

' '  Poor  Tyrrel, "  said  Clara,  after  she  had  remained 
silent  for  some  time — "Poor  Frank  TyrreH — Perhaps 
you  will  say  in  your  turn,  poor  Clara — ^but  I  am  not  so 
poor  in  spirit  as  you — the  lalast  may  bend,  but  it  shall 
never  break  me." 

There  was  another  long  pause  ;  for  Tyrrel  was  unable 
to  determine  with  himself  in  what  strain  he  could  address 
the  unfortunate  young  lady,  without  awakening  recollec- 
tions equally  painful  to  her  feelings,  and  dangerous,  when 
her  precarious  state  of  health  was  considered.  At  length 
she  herself  proceeded  : — 

* '  What  needs  all  this,  Tyrrel  ? — and  indeed,  why  came 
you  here  ? — ^Why  did  I  find  you  but  now  brawling  and 
quarrelling  among  the  loudest  of  the  brawlers  and 
quarrellers  of  yonder  idle  and  dissipated  debauchees? — 
You  were  used  to  have  more  temper — more  sense. 
Another  person — ay,  another  that  you  and  I  once  knew 
— ^he  might  have  committed  such  a  folly,  and  he  would 
have  acted  perhaps  in  character — But  you,  who  pre- 
tend to  wisdom — for  shame,  for  shame  ! — And  indeed, 
when  we  talk  of  that,  what  wisdom  was  there  in  coming 
hither  at  all  ? — or  what  good  purpose  can  your  remaining 
here  serve  ? — Surely  you  need  not  come,  either  to  renew 
your  own  unhappiness  or  to  augment  mine  ?  " 

"To  augment  yours — God  forbid  ! "  answered  TyrreL 
• '  No — I  came  hither  only  because,  after  so  many  years  of 
tvaaderin^,  t  longed  to  revisit  the  spot  where  all  my  hopes 
My  burled.  '* 

tfofir^^'Z^'^'^  ^^   ^^e   word,"  she  repWed.   "  cw&Y«a. 
■r^f       Surfed  when  they  budded  fait^sl.     1  Q&« 


■f^o 
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^ft  TyiTcl ;  and  there  are  times  when,  Heaven 
tf't  I  can  think  of  little  else. — Look  at  me — you 
btir  what  I  was — see  what  grief  and  solitude  have 


oe." 


lung  back  the  veil  which  surrounded  her  riding- 
d  which  had  hitherto  hid  her  face.  It  was  the 
Duntenanoe  which  he  had  formerly  known  in  all 
om  of  early  beauty  ;  but  though  the  beauty  re- 
:,  the  bloom  was  fled  for  ever.  Not  the  agitation 
sise — not  that  which  arose  from  the  pain  and  con- 
3f  this  unexpected  interview,  had  called  to  poor 
cheek  even  the  momentary  semblance  of  colour, 
mplexion  was  marble-white,  like  that  of  the  finest 
f  statuary. 

it  possible  ?  "  said  Tyrrel ;  "  can  grief  have  made 
.vages  ?  " 

ief,"  replied  Clara,  "is  the  sickness  of  the  mind, 
s  sister  is  the  sickness  of  the  body — they  are 
iters,  Tyrrel,  and  are  seldom  long  separate, 
mes  the  body's  disease  comes  first,  and  dims 
is  and  palsies  our  hands,  before  the  fire  of  our 
ind  of  our  intellect  is  quenched.  But  mark  me 
after  comes  her  cruel  sister  with  her  urn,  and 
OS  cold  dew  on  our  hopes  and  on  our  loves,  our 
y,  our  recollections,  and  our  feelings,  and  shows 
;  they  cannot  survive  the  decay  of  our  bodily 

■ 

IS ! "  said  Tyrrel,  "  is  it  come  to  this  ?  " 
•  this,"  she  replied,  speaking  from  the  rapid  and 
ir  train  of  her  own  ideas,  rather  than  compre- 
g  the  purport  of  his  sorrowful  exclamation — "  tft 

must   ever    come,    while    immor\?\V    sovsNs   «sfe 
3  to  the  perishable  substance  of  wYiicYv  o>3a  \io^"«-'^ 
posed.     There  is  another  state,  Tv^^^^iV,  Vcv  v«Vvv:2o 

otherwise — God  ffrant  our  time  oi  en'^o^Va^ 
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She  fell  into  a  melancholy  pause,  which  Tyn 
afraid  to  disturb.  The  quidmess  with  which  she 
marked  but  too  plainly  the  irregular  success! 
thought,  and  he  was  obliged  to  restrain  the  agony 
own  feelings,  rendered  more  acute  by  a  thousand  ] 
recollections,  lest,  by  giving  way  to  his  expressi 
grief,  he  should  throw  her  into  a  still  more  dis 
state  of  mind. 

"  I  did  not  think,"  she  proceeded,  "  that  after  s 
rible  a  separation,  and  so  many  years,  I  coulc 
met  you  thus  calmly  and  reasonably.  But  alt 
what  we  were  formerly  to  each  other  can  never  1 
gotten,  it  is  now  all  over,  and  we  are  only  friends 
not  so?" 

Tyrrel  was  unable  to  reply. 

"  But  I  must  not  remain  here,"  she  said,  **  t 
evening  grows  darker  on  me. — We   shall  meet 
Tyrrel — meet  as  friends — nothing  more — You  will 
up  to  Shaws  Castle  and  see  me? — no  need  of  s 
now — my  poor  father  is  in   his   grave,   and  his 
dices  sleep  with  him — my  brother  John  is  kind,  t 
he  is  stem  and   severe  sometimes — Indeed,   Ty 
believe  he  loves  me.  though  he  has  taught  me  to  ti 
at  his  frown  when.  I  am  in  spirits  and  talk  too  n 
But  he  loves  me,  at  least  I  think  so,  for  I  ara 
love  him  ;  and  I  try  to  go  down  amongst  them  y 
and  to  endure  their  folly,  and,  all  things  consid< 
do  carry  on  the  farce  of  life  wonderfully  well — ^\ 
but  actors>  you  know,  and  the  world  but  a  stage." 

"And  ours  has  been  a  sad  and  tragic  scene, 
Tyrrel,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  unable  any '. 
to  refrain  from  speech. 

'  V/  Aas  Indeed— 'huU  Tyrrel,  when  was  it  oth 


»v/^  enffagements  formed  in  youth  and  m  io\Vj 

^  H^uJd,  you  know,  become  men  and  vtotxm 

^^  yet  scarcely  more  than  children— ^ 
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1b  yet  in  our  nonage,  through 
les  of  3routh,  and  therefore-  v 
our  day,  and  the  winter  of  our 
s  summer  was  well  begun. — O  1 
4  have  I  thought  of  this ! — ^Thoi; 
s  1  when  will  the  time  come  that  I 
<nk  of  anything  else  !  " 
The  poor  young  woman  sobbed  bittc 
o^gan  to  flow  with  a  freedom  which  '■ 
bably  enjoyed  for  a  length  of  time.    '. 
by  the   side  of  her  horse,  which  nc 
road  homewards,  unable   to  devise  a 
addressing  the  unfortunate  young  la 
alike  to  awaken   her   passions  and  1 
ever  he  might  have  proposed  to  say 
by  the  plain  indications   that  her  mi 
more  or  less  slightly,  with  a  shade  of 
deranged,  though  it  had  not  destroye 
judgment 

At  length  he  asked  her,  with  as  mucl 
could  assume — if  she  was  contented — 
done  to  render  her  situation  more  ci 
aught  of  which  she  could  complain 
be  able  to  remedy?  She  answered 
was  calm  and  resigned,  when  her  br 
mit  her  to  stay  at  home ;  but  that, 
brought  into  society,  she  experienced  s 
that  which  the  water  of  the  brook  th 
crystalline  pool  of  the  rock  may  be  supp( 
S^ing  from  its  quiet  bed,  it  become* 
hurry  of  the  cataract. 

"  But  my  brother  Mowbray,"  she  sai 

right, — and  perhaps  he  is  so.    There  a 

we  may  ponder  too  long ; — and  weie 

sAouId  J  not  constrain  myself  in  oid 

there  are  so  few  left   to  whom  1  < 
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pleasure  or  pain. — I  am  a  gay  girl,  too,  in  conversation, 
Tyrrel — still  as  gay  for  a  moment,  as  when  you  used  to 
chide  me  for  my  folly.  So,  now  I  have  told  you  all, — I 
have  one  question  to  ask  on  my  part — one  question — if  I 
had  but  breath  to  ask  it — is  1u  still  alive  ?  " 

"  He  lives,"  answered  Tyrrel,  but  in  a  tone  so  low,  that 
nought  but  the  eager  attention  which  Miss  Mowbray 
paid  could  possibly  have  caught  such  feeble  sounds. 

"  Lives  !  "  she  exclaimed, — "  lives  ! — he  lives,  and  the 
blood  on  your  hand  is  not  then  indelibly  imprinted — O 
Tyrrel,  did  you  but  know  the  joy  which  this  assurance 
gives  to  me  !  " 

"Joy!"  replied  T3rrrel— "joy,  that  the  wretch  lives 
who  has  poisoned  our  happiness  for  ever ! — lives,  per- 
haps, to  claim  you  for  his  own  ?  " 

.  "  Never,  never,  shall  he— dare  he  do  so,"  replied  Clara, 
wildly,  ' '  while  water  can  drown,  while  cords  can  strangle, 
steel  pierce — while  there  is  a  precipice  on  the  hill,  a  pod 
in  the  river — never — never  !  " 

"  Be  not  thus  agitated,  my  dearest  Clara,"  said 
T)rrrel ;  "I  spoke  I  know  not  what — he  lives  indeed — ^but 
far  distant,  and,  I  trust,  never  again  to  revisit  Scotland." 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  that,  agitated  with  fear 
or  passion,  she  struck  her  horse  impatiently  with  her 
riding  whip.  The  spirited  animal,  thus  stimulated  acid 
at  the  same  time  restrained,  became  intractable,  and 
reared  so  much,  that  Tyrrel,  fearful  of  the  consequences, 
and  trusting  to  Clara's  skill  as  a  horsewoman,  thought 
he  best  consulted  her  safety  in  letting  go  the  rein. 
The  animal  instantly  sprung  forward  on  the  broken  and 
hilly  path  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
Tyrrel's  anxious  eyes. 

As  he  5tood  pondering  whether  he  ought  not  to  follow 
^^/ss  Mowbray  towards  Shaws  Castle,  m  oidet  \o  Vsfe 
f^t/sffcd  that  no  accident  had  befallen  Viet  on  V\\e  toaA, 
-^etzrc/  tJio  tread  of  a  horse's  feet  advancing  \ia&\ai  ^ 


Ae 
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direction,  leading  froi 
>  be  observed  at  this  monicn 
ihdter  of  the  underwood,  and 
Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  i 
hastily  past  his  lurking-place 
road  which  had  been  just  takei 
sence  of  her  brother  seemed  to 
safety,  and  so  removed  Tyrrel's 
her.  Involved  in  deep  and  n 
what  had  passed,  nearly  satisfie 
in  Clara's  vicinity  could  only  ac 
his  own,  yet  unable  to  tear  him 
hood,  or  to  relinquish  feelings  \v 
with  his  heart-strings,  he  retu 
the  Aultoun  in  a  state  of  mind 
Tyrrel,  on  entering  his  apar 
not  lighted,  nor  were  the  abign 
alert  as  a  waiter  at  I^ong's  m 
him  with  candles.  Unapt  at 
personal  attendance,  and  dcsir 
ment  the  necessity  of  speaking 
even  on  the  most  trifling  subje 
the  kitchen  to  supply  himself  w 
did  not  at  first  observe  that 
present  in  tliis  the  very  centn 
that  a  lofty  air  of  indignation  ^ 
matron's  brow.  At  first  it  on 
soliloquy  and  interjections ;  ; 
bonny  wark  this  ! — vera  cred 
decent  house  to  be  disturbed 
public — as  weel  keep  a  bedlam 
Finding  these  murmurs  att 
dame  placed  herself  betwixt  1 
to  which  he  was  now  retiring 

and  demanded  of  him  what  v 

behaviour. 
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"Of  what  behaviour,  madam?"  said  her  guest,  re- 
peating her  question  in  a  tone  of  sternness  and  im- 
patience so  unusual  with  him,  that  perhaps  she  was 
sorry  at  the  moment  that  she  had  provoked  him  out  of 
his  usual  patient  indifference ;  nay.  she  might  even  fed 
intimidated  at  the  altercation  she  had  provoked,  for  the 
resentment  of  a  quiet  and  patient  person  has  always  in 
it  something  formidable  to  the  professed  and  habitual 
grumbler.  But  her  pride  was  too  great  to  think  of  a 
retreat,  after  having  sounded  the  s^nal  for  contest, 
and  so  she  continued,  though  in  a  tone  somewhat 
lowered. 

"  Maister  Tirl,  I  wad  but  just  ask  you,  that  are  a  man 
of  sense,  whether  I  hae  ony  right  to  take  your  behar 
viour  weel?  Here  have  you  been  these  ten  days  and 
mair,  eating  the  best,  and  drinking  the  best,  and  taking 
up  the  best  room  in  my  house ;  and  now  to  think  of 
your  gaun  down  and  taking  up  with  yon  idle  hare- 
brained cattle  at  the  Waal — I  maun  e'en  be  plain  m' 
ye — I  like  nane  of  the  fair-fashioned  folk  that  can  say 
My  Jo,  and  think  it  no  ;  and  therefore" 

"Mrs.  Dods,"  said  Tyrrel,  interrupting  her,  "  I  have 
no  time  at  present  for  trifles.  I  am  obhged  to  you  for 
your  attention  while  I  have  been  in  your  house  ;  but 
the  disposal  of  my  time,  here  or  elsewhere,  must  be 
according  to  my  own  ideas  of  pleasure  or  business — 
if  you  are  tired  of  me  as  a  guest,  send  in  your  bili 
to-morrow." 

••  My  bill !  "  said  Mrs.  Dods  ;  "  my  bill  to-morrow ! 
And  what  for  no  wait  till  Saturday,  when  it  may  be 
cleared  atween  us,  plack  and  bawbee,  as  it  was  on  Satur- 
day last  ?  " 

"W^ — we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Dods^ 
<^d-n/s^hL  "  And  he  withdrew  accordingly. 
fj'f^!"^^ ^of^  stood  ruminsLting  for  a  momeaat.    "  tVifc 
W"         '"  ^^   ^^>   "for  he  winna  Udft  bwn* 
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jb  Jkod  I  think  the  deil's  in  me  too  for  thrav 
(gicaiiiiy  lad,  and  sae  gucfe  a  customer ; — ar 
gilig  he  has  something  on  his  mind — ^wan 
cwma  be~I  am  sure,  if  I  thought  that,  I  wa 
ant  my  small  thing. — But  want  o*  siller  it  ca 
pays  ower  the  shillings  as  if  they  were  sc 
•ad  that's  no  the  way  that  folk  part  with  t 
ben  there's  but  little  on't — I  ken  weel  ene 
aistomer  looks  that's  near  the  grund  of  the  pt 
. !  I  hope  he  winna  mind  onything  of  this  i 
ie  mom.  and  I'll  try  to  guide  my  tongue  sc 
setter. — Hegh,  sirs  !  but,  as  the  minister  s 
anruly  member — troth,  I  am  whiles  ashamed 
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fme,  lei  me  kave  thy  counsels/or  I  need  it ; 
'hou  art  of  those  ^  who  better  help  their  friends 
^ith  sage  advice y  than  usurers  withgytld, 
r  brawlers  with  their  swords — Vll  trust  to  thee, 
or  I  ask  only  from  thee  words,  not  deeds. 

The  Devil  hath  met  his  Matc 

HE  day  of  which  we   last   gave  the   cv 

chanced  to  be  Monday,  and  two  days  there 
.  inter\'ened  betwiaa  it  and  that  for  which 
nment  was  fixed,  that  was  to  assemble  in 

the  Lord  of  the  Manor  the  flower  of  the  c 
jw  at  St.  Ronan's  Well.  The  interval  was 
>r  the  preparations  necessary  on  an  occasioi 
I ;  since  the  house,  though  delightfully  situa 
very  indifferent  repair,  and  for  years  had  n 
1  any  visitors,  except  ■when  somt  VKvOca.  Xs^r 
iunter  shared  the  hospita^X^  ol  'V^x.'^a^ 

which  became  djuly  more  ^xA  ts\Qit^>a»^ 
I  himself  almost  lived  at  lVifcVJ«2*^»"^^ 
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contrived  to  receive  his  companions  where  it  could  be 
done  without  expense  to  himself.  Besides,  the  health 
of  his  sister  afforded  an  irresistible  apology  to  any  of 
those  old-fashioned  Scottish  gentlemen,  who  might  be 
too  apt  (in  the  rudeness  of  more  primitive  days)  to  con- 
sider a  friend's  house  as  their  own.  Mr.  Mowbray  was 
now,  however,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  his  com- 
panions, nailed  down  by  invitation  given  and  accepted, 
and  they  looked  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
promise,  with  the  eagerness  which  the  prospect  of  some 
QOtertaiuing  novelty  never  fails  to  produce  among 
idlers. 

A  good  deal  of  trouble  devolved  on  Mr.  Mowbr^, 
and  his  trusty  agent,  Mr.  Meiklewham,  before  anything 
like  decent  preparation  could  be  made  for  the  ensuing 
entertainment ;  and  they  were  left  to  their  unassisted 
endeavours  by  Clara,  who,  during  both  the  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  obstinately  kept  herself  secluded  ;  nor 
could  her  brother,  either  by  threats  or  flattery,  extort 
from  her  any  light  concerning  her  purpose  on  the  ap- 
proaching and  important  Thursday.  To  do  John  Mow- 
bray justice,  he  loved  his  sister  as  much  as  he  was  capable 
of  loving  anything  but  himself ;  and  when,  in  several . 
arguments,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  she  vni 
not  to  be  prevailed  on  to  afford  her  assistance,  he,  with- 
out complaint,  quietly  set  himself  to  do  the  best  he  could 
by  his  own  unassisted  judgment  or  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  necessary  preparations. 

This  was  not,  at  present,  so  easy  a  task  as  might  be 
supposed  ;  for  Mowbray  was  ambitious  of  that  character 
of  (on  and  elegance,  which  masculine  faculties  alone  are 
seldom  capable  of  attaining  on  such  momentous  occa- 
sions.    The  more  solid  materials  of  a  collation  wore 
/ac/eedto  be  obtained  for  money  from  the  nex.t.  market- 
rc>/n7,  ^nd  were  purchased  accordingly  ;  but  Vv^  IdX.  \X. 
^'^^JjAely  to  present  the  vulgar  plenty  of  a  ianaei'fc. 
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instead  of  the  elegant  enter 
lounced  in  a  corner  of  the  c 
m  Mowbray,  Esq.  of  St.  Roi 
aable  company  assembled  at  t 
i  was  likely  to  be  all  sorts  i 
f  in  dishing,  and  in  sending  up 
i^ed  neither  an  accomplished  1 
idhenmaid  with  a  hundred  pair  Ot 
r  mandates.    All  the  domestic  am 
B  minutest  system  of  economy  col 
ly  decency,  except  in  the  stables, 
Uent  and  well  kept.    But  can  a  groc 
rform  the  labours  of  a  groom  of  the  c 
e   gamekeeper  arrange  in  tempting 
saes  of  the  birds  he  has  shot,  strew  thi 
d  garnish  them  with  piquant  sauces 
reasonable  to  expect  a  gallant  soldiei 
taker,  and  conduct  the  funeral  of  the 
a. 

I  a  word,  Mowbray  talked,  and  consi 

\,  and  squabbled  with  the  deaf  cook,  s 

whom  he  called  the  butler,  until  he 

I  so  little  chance  of  bringing  order  out 

iking  the  least  advantageous  impre 

ite  understandings  as  he  had  to  d 

ly  committed  the  whole  matter  of 

TO  or  three  hearty  curses,  to  the  < 

principally  concerned,  and  proce 

e  of  tile  fiuniture  and  apartmer 

ition. 

le  found  himself  almost  equally 

i  wit  is  adequate  to  the  thousand 

ised  in  such  arrangemenls?  Yvov 

•  of  the  degree  of  demi-jour 

to  a  decorated  apanmetvt, 

road  iight  should  be  sufi' 
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tolerable  picture,  where  it  should  be  excluded,  lest  the 
stiff  daub  of  a  periwigged  grandsire  should  become  too 
rigidly  prominent  ?  And  if  men  are  unfit  for  weaving 
such  a  fairy  web  of  light  and  darkness  as  may  best  suit 
furniture,  ornaments,  and  complexions,  how  shall  they 
be  adequate  to  the  yet  more  mysterious  office  of  arrang- 
ing, while  they  disarrange,  the  various  movables  in  the 
apartment  ?  so  that  while  all  has  the  air  of  negligence 
and  chance,  the  seats  are  placed  as  if  they  had  been 
transported  by  a  wish  to  the  spot  most  suitable  for  ac- 
commodation ;  stiffness  and  confusion  are  at  once 
avoided,  the  company  are  neither  limited  to  a  formal 
circle  of  chairs,  nor  exposed  to  break  their  noses  over 
wandering  stools  ;  but  the  arrangements  seem  to  corre- 
spond to  what  ought  to  be  the  tone  of  the  conversation, 
easy,  without  being  confused,  and  regulated,  without 
being  constrained  or  stiffened. 

Then  how  can  a  clumsy  male  wit  attempt  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  chiffbnerie,  by  which  old  snuff-boxes, 
heads  of  canes,  pomander-boxes,  lamer  beads,  and  all  the 
trash  usually  found  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  bureaus  of 
old-fashioned  ladies,  may  be  now  brought  into  play,  by 
throwing  them,  carelessly  grouped  with  other  uncon- 
sidered trifles,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  a 
pawnbroker's  shop,  upon  a  marble  encognure,  or  a  mosaic 
work-table,  thereby  turning  to  advantage  the  trash  and 
trinketry,  which  all  the  old  maids  or  magpies,  who  have 
inhabited  the  mansion  for  a  century,  have  contrived  to 
accumulate.  With  what  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  fair  artist  have  I  sometimes  pried  into  these  misod- 
laneous  groups  of  pseudo-bijouterie,  and  seen  the  great 
grandsire  s  thumb-ring  couchant  with  the  coral  and  bells 
of.  the  firstborn — and  the  boatswain's  whistle  of  scnne  tAA. 
naval  uncle,  or  his  silver  tobacco-box,  ledotervt  of  Oroo- 
^oJco,  happily  grouped  with  the  molVicx's  ivoi^  cofs&Qp 
^^■se^  still  odorous  of  musk,  and  with  some  NVt^ik.  asffi&l 


'  last  drop  bad  been  exhausted,  that  they  i 
xls  be  hospitably  divided  among  the  compa: 
I  with  sugar,  and  with  bread  and  butter.  ] 
>n  a  fashion  which  has  rescued  from  the  da 
and  the  melting-pot  of  the  silversmith, 
d  cimelia,  for  the  benefit  of  antiquaries  ani 
on  of  side-tables !  But  who  shall  presur 
tem  there,  unless  under  the  direction  of  fc 
nd  of  that  Mr.  Mowbray,  though  possessed 
)ck  of  such  treasures,  was  for  the  present  en 
I. 

ligression  upon  his  difficulties  is  already  too 
ht  mention  the  Laird's  inexperience  in  the  i 
the  worse  appear  the  better  gamishmer 
darned  carpet  with  a  new  floor-cloth,  and  i 
Indian  shawl  over  a  faded  and  threadbare 
ave  said  enough,  and  more  than  enougl 
his  dilemma  to  any  unassisted  bachelor, 

mnthPT*     cict<»r    /%*•   /%/^»»cJ»«    ,».J*U*...*    -i-Jir.-i    » 
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labours,  was  his  trusty  agent,  who  trotted  from  room 
room  after  him,  affording  him  exactly  the  same  degree  ol 
sympathy  which  a  dog  doth  to  his  master  when  dis- 
tressed in  mind,  by  looking  in  his  face  from  time  to  time 
with  a  piteous  gaze,  as  if  to  assure  him  that  he  partakes 
of  his  trouble,  though  he  neither  comprehends  the  cause 
or  the  extent  of  it,  nor  has  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
power  to  remove  it. 

At  length,  when  Mowbray  had  got  some  matters 
arranged  to  his  mind,  and  abandoned  a  great  many 
which  he  would  willingly  have  put  in  better  order,  he 
sat  down  to  dinner  upon  the  Wednesday  preceding  the 
appointed  day,  with  his  worthy  aide-de-camp,  Mr.  Meikle- 
wham  ;  and,  after  bestowing  a  few  muttered  curses  upcm 
the  whole  concern,  and  the  fantastic  old  maid  who 
had  brought  into  the  scrape,  by  begging  an  invitation, 
declared  that  all  things  might  now  go  to  the  devil  their 
own  way,  for,  so  sure  as  his  name  was  John  Mowbray, 
he  would  trouble  himself  no  more  about  them. 

Keeping  this  doughty  resolution,  he  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law  ;  and  speedily 
they  despatched  the  dish  of  chops  which  was  set  before 
them,  and  the  better  part  of  the  bottle  of  old  port,  which 
served  for  its  menstniiun. 

"  We  are  well  enough  now,"  said  Mowbray,  '•  thoogfa 
we  have  had  none  of  their  d— d  kickshaws." 

"  A  wame-fou'  is  a  wame-fou',"  said  the  writer,  swab- 
bing his  greasy  chops,  "  whether  it  be  of  the  barley-moal 
or  the  bran." 

"A  cart-horse  thinks  so,"  said  Mowbray;  "but  we 
must  do  as  others  do,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  of  a 
different  opinion." 

"  The  waur  for  themselves  and  the  country  baith, 

-»  lionBn's—it's  the  jinketing  and  the  jiTbWng  vri'  tea 

J^^^^'l^'^P^ry  that  brings  our  nobles  to nmepence.  vU 

J^a  net  ba  '-house  to  a  hired  lodging  in  the  Aktoeij:' 
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/ttnMl^  gentleman  paused  for  a  few  minut 
,  tmmper,  and  pushed  the  bottle  to  the  senior— 
imiptly,  *'  Do  you  believe  in  luck,  Mick? " 
jn  luck?"  answered  the  attorney ;   "what  do 

ja  by  the  question  ?  '* 

'Why,  because  I  believe  in  luck  myself— in  a  goc 
id  ran  of  luck  at  cards." 

*'  You  wad  have  mair  luck  the  day,  if  you  had  r 
iQched  them,"  replied  his  confidant 
"That  is  not  the  question  now,"  said  Mowb 
but  what  I  wonder  at  is  the  wretched  chance  that 
tended  us  miserable  Lairds  of  St  Ronan's  for  i 
an  a  hundred  years,  that  we  ha\'e  always  been  gc 
orae  in  the  world,  and  never  better.     Never  has  1 
sen  such  a  backsliding  generation,  as  the  parson  w 
.y — ^half  the  county  once  belonged  to  my  ancestors, 
)w  the  last  furrows  of  it  seem  to  be  flying." 
••Fleeing!"  said  the  writer,   "they  are  barking 
seing  baith.— This  Shaws  Castle  here,  I'se  warra 
se  up  the  chimney  after  the  rest,  were  it  not 
stened  down  with  your  grandfather's  tailzie." 
"D — n  the  tailzie!"   said  Mowbray;    "if  they 
leant  to  keep  up  their  estate  they  should  have  ent 
when  it  was  worth  keeping :  to  tie  a  man  down  to 
1  insignificant  thing  as  St.  Ronan's,  is  like  tetheri; 
srse  on  six  roods  of  a  Highland  moor." 
'*  Ye  have  broke  weel  in  on  the  mailing  by  your 
Dfwn  at  the  Well,"  said  Meiklewham,  "and  raxed  < 
le  tether  maybe  a  wee  bit  farther  than  ye  had  ony  i 
>  do." 

••  It  was  by  your  ad\ice,  was  it  not  ?  "  said  the  La 
"  I'se  ne'er  deny  it,  St.  Ronan's,"  answeied  vYvrntj 
bat  I  am  such  a  £7ide-natured  guse,  tSoaX  \  *\c 
wut  pleasing  you,  as  an  auld  wife  pleases  «L\i«as 
"Ajr,  "said  the  man  of  pleasure,  **  vibea  aVi^ic' 
«*!?  to  cut  its  own  fineers  with. — -TVicse  9sx 
X33 
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have  been  safe  enough,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  d-Ml 
advice." 

'*  And  yet  you  were  grumbling  e'en  now,"  said  the  man 
of  bu^ness,  "that  you  have  not  the  power  to  gar  the 
whole  estate  flee  like  a  wild-duck  across  a  bog  ?  Troths 
you  need  care  little  about  it ;  for  if  you  have  incurred  an 
irntancy — and  sae  thinks  Mr.  Wisebehind,  the  advocate; 
upon  an  A.  B.  memorial  that  I  laid  before  him^^your 
sister,  or  your  sister's  goodman,  if  she  should  take  the 
fancy  to  marry,  might  bring  a  declarator,  and  evict 
St.  Ronan's  frae  ye  in  the  course  of  twa  or  three 
sessions." 

"  My  sister  will  never  marry,"  said  John  Mowbray. 

"That's  easily  said,"  replied  the  writer;  "but  as 
broken  a  ship's  come  to  land.  If  ony  body  kend  o'  the 
chance  she  has  o'  the  estate,  there's  mony  a  we^-doing 
man  would  think  little  of  the  bee  in  her  bonnet." 

"Hark  ye,  Mr.  Meiklewham,"  said  the  Laird,  "I 
will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  speak  of  Miss  Mowbray 
with  the  respect  due  to  her  father's  daughter,  and  my 
sister." 

"  Nae  offence,  St.  Ronan's,  nae  offence,"  answered  the 
man  of  law ;  "  but  ilka  man  maun  speak  sae  as  to  be 
understood, — ^that  is,  when  he  speaks  about  business. 
Ye  ken  yoursell,  that  Miss  Clara  is  no  just  like  other 
folk  ;  and  were  I  you— it's  my  duty  to  speak  p]ain~-][ 
wad  e'en  gie  in  a  bit  scroll  of  a  petition  to  the  Lords,  to 
be  appointed  Curator  Bonis,  in  respect  of  her  incapacity 
to  manage  her  own  af&irs." 

"Meiklewham,"  said  Mowbray,  "you  are  a  — ** 
and  then  stopped  short 

"What  am  I,  Mr.  Mowbray?"   said  Meiklewham, 
•somewhat  sternly — ' '  What  am  I  ?    I  wad  be  glad  to  ken 
irAat  lam. ' 

wA  '  "^  ^rygood  lawyer,  I  dare  say,"  repWedSl.  ^an»xtv 
^  w'-as  too  much  in  the  pomrer  of  hU  agcnl  Xo  tsVwHWj 
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•  irst  impulse.    "  But  I  must  tell  y( 
i  take  such  a  measure  against  poor 
Vnmend,  I  would  give  her  up  the  estate 
astler  or  a  postilion  for  therest  of  my  lii 
i  Ah,  St  Ronan's,"  said  the  man  of  law, 
iied  to  keep  up  the  auld  house,  you 
5n  another  trade,  than  to  become  an 
tilion.    What  ailed  you,  man,  but  to  h 
yer  as  weel  as  other  folk?    My  auld  ma. 
»  bit  Latin  about  rerum  dominos  geutemgu 
Ik  signified,  he  said,  that  all  lairds  should  bt 
All  lawyers  are  likely  to  become  lairds, 
Jed  Mowbmy ;    "they  purchase  our  acr 
iisapd,  and  pay  us,  according  to  the  old  st 
ittltiplepoinding.  as  your  learned  friends  cai 
klewham," 

Weel — and  mightna  you  have  purchased  as 
rfoUc?" 

Mot  I,"  replied  the  Laird;  "I  have  no  tv 

service,  I  should  only  have  wasted  borobai 

loulders,   and  flour  upon  my  three-tailed 

I  but   have   lounged  away  my  mornings 

House,  and  my  evenings  at  the  play-houi 

rd  no  more  law  than  what  would  have  mad 

stice  at  a  Small-Debt  Court." 

rou  gained  little,  you  would  have  lost  as 

iklewham ;  "  and  albeit  ye  were  nae  gre 

ur,  ye  might  aye  have  gotten  a  SheriiTdor 

;aryship,  amang  the  lave,  to  keep  the 

nd  sae  ye  might  have  saved  your  estat 

ing,  if  ye  didna  mend  it  muckle." 

)ut  I  could  not  have  had  the  chance  of 

I  might  have  done,"  answered MoviXyca: 

stant  jade.  Fortune,   but  sXood  a. 

ne.     J  teli  you.   Mick.    tWl  1  \ 

welvemonth,  worth  a  Yiuadxed  ^ 
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arth  fifty  thousand— worth  nothing,  but  the  remnant 

i  this  wretched  estate,  which  is  too  little  to  do  one  good 
^hile  it  is  mine,  though,  were  it  sold,  I  could  start 
igain,  and  mend  my  hand  a  little." 

"Ay,  ay,  just  fling  the  helve  after  the  hatchet,"  said 
his  legal  adviser — "  that's  a'  you  think  of.  What  signi- 
fies winning  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  if  you  win 
them  to  lose  them  a'  again  ?  " 

"What  signifies  it?"  replied  Mowbray.  "Why,  it 
signifies  as  much  to  a  man  of  spirit,  as  having  won  a 
battle  signifies  to  a  general — ^no  matter  that  he  is  beaten 
afterwards  in  his  turn,  he  knows  there  is  luck  for  him  as 
well  as  others,  and  so  he  has  spirit  to  try  it  again. 
Here  is  the  young  Earl  of  Etherington  will  be  amongst 
us  in  a  day  or  two — they  say  he  is  up  to  everything 
— if  I  had  but  five  hundred  to  begin  with,  I  should  be 
soon  up  to  him." 

•'  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Meiklewham,  "I  am  sorry  for 
ye.  I  have  been  your  house's  man  of  business — I  may 
say,  in  some  measure  your  house's  servant — and  now  I 
am  to  see  an  end  of  it  all,  and  just  by  the  lad  that  I 
thought  maist  hkely  to  set  it  up  again  better  than  ever ; 
for,  to  do  ye  justice,  you  have  aye  had  an  ee  to  your  ain 
interest,  sae  far  as  your  lights  gaed.  It  brings  tears  into 
my  auld  een." 

"  Never  weep  for  the  matter,  Mick,"  answered  Mow- 
bray ;  "  some  of  it  will  stick,  my  old  boy.  in  your  pockets, 
if  not  in  mine — your  service  will  not  be  altogether  gratit^ 
tons,  my  old  friend — the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

"Weel  I  wot  is  he,"  said  the  writer;  "but  donbb 
fees  would  hardly  carry  folk  through  some  wark.     But  f 
ye  will  have  siller,  ye  maun  have  siller — but,  I  waiiBki' 
jtj'oesjust  where  the  rest  gaed." 
"iVb,  jbjr  twenty  devils  I "  exclaimed  MowYjtoy.  ** 
s^  ^f     ^""^  "  ''^possible— JsLcV  Wolverine  ^raft 
^J^^or  Etberington  at  anything  he  coidd  nam©  -, 
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Ik  beat  Wolverine  from  the  Land's- 
it's — but  there  must  be  something  t< 
t  must  be  had,  Mick." 
Very  likely — nae  doubt — that  is,  alv 
be  had,"  answered  the  legal  adviser. 
"  That's  your  business,  my  old  cock," 
This  youngster  will  be  here  perhaps 
money  in  both  pockets — ^he  takes  up 
comes  down,  Mick — think  of  that,  my  < 
"Weel  for  them  that  have  rents  to 
Meiklewham ;  "  ours  are  lying  rather 
lifted  at  present. — But  are  you  sure  this 
mell  with  ? — are  you  sure  ye  can  win  of 
you  do,  he  can  pay  his  losings,  Mr.  Mov 
I  have  kend  mony  ane  come  for  wool, 
shorn ;  and  though  ye  are  a  clever  yo 
and  I  am  bound  to  suppose  ye  ken  as 
as  most  folk,  and  all  that,  yet  some  g 
have  aye  come  off  at  the  losing  hand,  t 
much  reason  to  ken  this  day — howbeit " 
"Oh,  the  devil  take  your  gossip,  my 
you  can  give  no  help,  spare  drowninj 
pother.    Why.  man,  I  was  a  fresh  hai 
prentice-fees  to  pay — and  these  are  no 
But  what  of  that  ? — I  am  free  of  the  coi 
•can  trade  on  my  own  bottom." 

"Aweel,    aweel,    I    wish    it    may 
Meiklewham. 

"  It  will  be  so,  and  it  shall  be  so,  m 
replied  Mowbray,  cheerily,  "  so  you  will 
the  stock  to  trade  with." 

"The  stock? — what  d'ye  ca'  the  stc 
stock  that  ye  have  left." 

**Batjf0tt  have  plenty,  my  old  boy- 
Air  of  your  three  per  cents. ;  1  mV 
A/eresf—earchan^:©— everything." 
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"Ay,  ay-^very thing  or  naething,"  answered  Mrikitf* 
wham;  "  but  as  you  are  ^e  very  pressing,  I  hae  been 
thinking — Whan  is  the  siller  wanted?  " 

"This  instant— this  day— to-morrow  at  farthest  I" 
exclaimed  the  proposed  borrower. 

"Wh — ew!"  whistled  the  lawyer,  >vith  a  long  pro- 
longation of  the  note ;  "the  thing  is  impossible." 

"It  must  be,  Mick,  for  all  that,"  answered  Mr. 
Mowbray,  who  knew  by  experience  that  impossible^ 
when  uttered  by  his  accommodating  friend  in  this  tone, 
meant  only,  when  interpreted,  extremely  difficult,  and 
very  expensive. 

"  Then  it  must  be  by  Miss  Clara  selling  her  stock,  novr 
that  ye  speak  of  stock,"  said  Meiklewham ;  "  I  wonder 
ye  didna  think  of  this  before." 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  dumb  rather  than  that  yoa  had 
mentioned  it  now,"  said  Mowbray,  starting,  as  if  stong 
by  an  adder — "What,  Clara's  pittance! — ^the  triflo  my 
aunt  left  her  for  her  own  fanciful  expenses — ^her  own 
little  private  store,  that  she  puts  to  so  many  good  pur- 
poses— Poor  Clara,  that  has  so  little ! — ^And  why  not 
rather  your  own,  Master  Meiklewham,  who  call  yourself 
the  friend  and  servant  of  our  family  ?  " 

"Ay,  St  Ronan's,"  answered  Meiklewham,  "that  is 
a'  very  true — but  service  is  nae  Inheritance  ;  and  as  for 
friendship,  it  begins  at  hame,  as  wise  folk  have  saki- 
lang  before  our  time.  And  for  that  matter,  I  think  they 
that  are  nearest  sib  should  take  maist  risk.  You  axe 
nearer  and  dearer  to  your  sister,  St.  Ronan's,  than  you 
are  to  poor  Saunders  Meiklewham,  that  hasna  SM 
muckle  gentle  blood  as  would  supper  up  a  hungry 
flea." 

"I  will  not  do  this,"  said  St.  Ronan's,  waUdng  up 
^if  down  with  much  agitation ;  for,  selfi^  a»  bn  ▼"" 
^f^'^'^^is  sister,  and  loved  her  the  more  on  nicctton 
^^P^^^^ties  which  iwdercd  his  protectoa  k 
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jj^le  to  her  comfortable  existence. — "  I  will  not/'  he 
"  pillage  her,  come  on't  what  wilL    I  will  rather 
a   volunteer    to    the   Continent,  and   die   like   a 
itleman." 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  in  a  moody  silence; 
jfbich  began  to  disturb  his  companion,  who  had  not 
been  hitherto  accustomed  to  see  his  patron  take  matters 
ao  deeply.  At  length  he  made  an  attempt  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  silent  and  sullen  ponderer. 

"Mr.  Mowbray" — no  answer — '*I  was  saying,  St. 
Ronan's  " — still  no  reply.     "  I  have  been  thinking  about 

this  matter — and  " 

"And  what,  sir!"  said  St.  Ronan's,  stopping  short, 
and  speaking  in  a  stem  tone  of  voice. 

"And  to  speak  truth  I  see  little  feasibility  in  the 
matter  ony  way  ;  for  if  ye  had  the  siller  in  your  pocket 
to-day,  it  would  be  a'  in  the  Earl  of  Etherington's  the 


mom." 


"  Pshaw !  you  are  a  fool,"  answered  Mowbray. 

"  That  is  not  unlikely,"  said  Meiklewham  ;  "  but  so  is 
Sir  Bingo  Binks,  and  yet  he's  had  the  better  of  you, 
St.  Ronan's,  this  twa  or  three  times." 

"It  is  false! — he  has  not,"  answered  St.  Ronan's 
fiercely. 

"  Weel  I  wot,"  resumed  Meiklewham,  "  he  took  you 
in  about  the  saumon  fish,  and  some  other  wag^  ye  lost 
to  him  this  very  day." 

"  I  tell  you  once  more,  Meiklewham,  you  are  a  fool, 
and  no  more  up  to  my  trim  than  you  are  to  the  longi- 
tude— Bingo  is  got  shy — I  must  give  him  a  little  line, 
that  is  all — then  I  shall  strike  him  to  purpose — I  am 
as  sure  of  him  as  I  am  of  the  other — I  knovc  tba.^ 
they  will  both  rise  to— this  cursed  v«aixXol  ^s^XiSsaSffs^ 
wSldome  out  of  ten  thousand  \ " 

"If  you  are  so  certain  of  being  xYie  ^»«*"^T!^ 
certain,  I  mean,  of  sweeping  sxa:kea,— hi\«.x  \>»5=^ 
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Miss  Clara  come  to  by  your  having  the  use  of  her 
siller  ?    You  can  make  it  up  to  her  for  the  risk  ten  times 
told." 

"  And  so  I  can,  by  Heaven ! "  said  St  Ronan's. 
"  Mick,  you  are  right,  and  I  .am  a  scrupulous,  chicken- 
hearted  fool.    Clara  shall  have  a  thousand  for  her  poor 

five  hundred — ^she  shall, — by .     And  I  will  cany 

her  to  Edinburgh  for  a  season,  or  perhaps  to  London, 
and  we  will  have  the  best  ad\'ice  for  her  case,  and  the 
Ijest  company  to  divert  her.  And  if  they  think  her  a 
little  odd — ^why,  d — ^n  me,  I  am  her  brother,  and  will 
bear  her  through  it.  Yes — yes — you're  right ;  there  can 
be  no  hurt  in  borrowing  five  hundred  of  her  for  a  few 
days,  when  such  profit  may  be  made  on't,  both  for  her 
and  me. — Here,  fill  the  glasses,  my  old  boy,  and  drink 
success  to  it,  for  you  are  right." 

"  Here  is  success  to  it,  with  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Meiklewham,  heartily  glad  to  see  his  patron's  sanguine 
temper  arrive  at  this  desirable  conclusion,  and  yet  willing 
to  hedge  in  his  own  credit ;  "  but  it  is  you  are  right,  and 
not  fM,  for  I  advise  nothing,  except  on  your  assurances 
that  you  can  make  your  ain  of  this  English  Earl,  and  of 
this  Sir  Bingo — and  if  you  can  but  do  that,  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  unwise  and  unkind  in  ony  ane  of  yotiir 
iriends  to  stand  in  your  light. " 

•'True,  Mick,  true,"  answered  Mowbray. — *'And  yet 
dice  and  cards  are  but  bones  and  pasteboard,  and  the 
best  horse  ever  started  may  slip  a  shoulder  before  he 
get  to  the  winning  post — and  so  I  wish  Clara's  venture 
had  not  been  in  such  a  bottom. — But.  hang  it,  care  killed 
a  cat — I  can  hedge  as  well  as  any  one,  if  the  odds  turn  up 
against  me — ^so  let  us  have  the  cash,  Mick." 

"Aha)  but  there  go  two  words  to  that  bargain — the 

s/ocA^  stands  in  my  name,  and  Tarn  Tuxh^tmk^  thft 

banker's,  as  trustees  for  Miss  Clara— Now,  ^eX  -^oa  \«st 

•  ^cr  to  us,  desiring  vlsXo  sell  out  and  to  p^Y  'Jfo^^^'t^ 
^40 
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and  Tarn  Turnpenny  will  let  you  have  five  htm 
imstanteTt  on  the  faith  of  the  transaction  ;  : 
yoa  would  desire  a'  the  stock  to  be  sold  out,  ai 
riH  produce  more  than  six  hundred,  or  seven  hun 
Kmnds  either-- and  I  reckon  you  will  be  selling  out 
lliole — ^it's  needless  making  twa  bites  of  a  cherry." 

••Time,"  answered  Mowbray;  "since  we  must 
Ognes,  or  something  like  it,  let  us  make  it  worth 
vfafle  at  least ;  so  give  me  a  form  of  the  letter,  and  C 
hall  copy  it — that  is,  if  she  consents  ;  for  you  kno\i 
an  keep  her  own  opinion  as  well  as  any  odier  wome 
be  world." 

"And  that,"  said  Meiklewham,  "is  as  the  wind 
leep  its  way,  preach  to  it  as  ye  like.  But  if  I  n: 
ydvise  about  Miss  Clara — I  wad  sae  naething  mair 
hat  I  was  stressed  for  the  penny  money  ;  for  I  mis 
ler  muckle  if  she  would  like  to  see  you  ganginj 
litch  and  toss  wi'  this  lord  and  tither  baronet  for 
xmt's  three  per  cents. — I  ken  she  has  some  queer  not 
-she  gies  away  the  feck  of  the  dividends  on  that 
todc  in  downright  charity." 

"  And  I  am  in  hazard  to  rob  the  poor  as  well  as 
liter !"  said  Mowbray,  filling  once  more  his  own  { 
indhis  friend's.  "Come,  Mick,  no  skylights — he 
Hara's  health — she  is  an  angel — and  I  am — ^what  1 
lot  call  myself,  and  suffer  no  other  man  to  call  me.- 
\  shall  win  this  time — I  am  sure  I  shall,  since  CI 
brtone  depends  upon  it." 

"  Now,  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  Meiklewl 
'  that  if  anything  should  chance  wrang  (and  Heaven 
hat  the  best-laid  schemes  vnll  gang  ajee),  it  will 
p«at  comfort  to  think  that  the  ultimate  losers  will 
)e  the  poor  folk,  that  have  the  parish  betwo&iv  V>cvcx 
(baoiute  starvation — if  your  sister  spent  Yvex  «atv  ? 
Wild  be  a  very  different  story." 
"Hasb,  Mick^for  God's   sake,    limh.    tmsl' 
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friend/'  said  Mowbray  ;  "  it  is  quite  true ;  thoii  art  a  rarS 
counsellor  in  time  of  need,  and  hast  as  happy  a  manner 
of  reconciling  a  man's  conscience  with  his  necessities,  as 
might  set  up  a  score  of  casuists ;  but  beware,  my  most 
zealous  counsellor  and  confessor,  how  you  drive  the  nail 
too  far — I  promise  you  some  of  the  chaffing  you  are  at 
just  now  rather  abates  my  pluck. — ^Well — give  me  your 
scroll — I  will  to  Clara  with  it — though  I  would  rather' 
meet  the  best  shot  in  Britain,  with  ten  paces  of  green 
sod  betwixt  us."    So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 


CHAP.   XL 

Nearest  of  blood  should  still  be  ftext  in  love  ; 
And  when  I  see  these  happy  children  playing^ 
WJiile  William,  gathers  floxuers  for  Ellen's  ringlets. 
And  Ellen  dresses  flies  for  IVilliani's  angle ^ 
J  scarce  can  tkink^  that  in  advancing  life, 
Coldness,  unkiftdness,  interest,  or  suspicion. 
Will  e'er  ditnde  that  unity  so  sacred. 
Which  Nature  bound  at  birth, — Anonymous. 

HEN  Mowbray  had  left  his  dangerous  adviser/ 

in  order  to  steer  the  course  which  his  agent  had 

indicated,  without  offering  to  recommend  it,  he 

went  to  the  little  parlour  which  his  sister  was  wont  to 

term  her  own,  and  in  which  she  spent  great  part  of  her 

time.     It  was  fitted  up  with  a  sort  of  fanciful  neatness  ; 

and  in  its  perfect  arrangement  and  good  order,  formed 

a  strong  contrast  to  the  other  apartments  of  the  old  and* 

neglected  mansion-house.    A  number  of  little  articles  lay 

on  the  work-table,  indicating  the  elegant,  and,  at  the  same 

tjjne^  the  unsettled  turn  of  the  inhabitant's  mind.     There 

WOT  ua/inished  drawings,  hloXXtA.  music,  need\e.YfotVL  ot 

J^^^^"^^^'  ^dmany  otherUttle  female  tasks ;  aSVis^ 

^^/^  iKi/A  ^eaJ,  and  so  far  prosecuted  with  mX  «jA 
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df^nce,  but  all  flung  aside  before  any  one  of  them  was 

dan.  herself  sat  upon  a  Utile  low  couch  by  ihe  window, 
reading.  01  at  least  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  in 
which  she  seemed  to  read.  But  Insianllj'  smarting  Dp 
when  she  saw  her  broihor,  she  ran  towards  hinj  with  the 
most  coRJial  cheerfulness. 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  my  dear  John  ;  this  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  come  to  visit  your  recluse  sister.  I 
have  been  trying  to  nail  my  eyes  and  my  understanding 
lo  a  stupid  book  here,  because  they  say  too  much  thought 
is  not  quite  good  for  me.  But,  «ther  the  mau's  dulnesa, 
or  my  want  of  the  power  of  attending,  makes  my  eyes 
pass  over  the  page,  jubt  as  one  secni?  to  read  in  a  (team, 
without  being  able  to  comprehend  one  word  of  the  matter. 
You  shall  talk  to  me,  and  that  will  do  better.  What  can 
I  grre  you  to  show  that  you  are  welcome?  I  am  afraid 
tea  is  all  1  have  to  oiVer,  and  that  you  set  too  Utile  stora 
by." 

" I  shall  be  glad  of  acup  at  present,"  ssiid  Mowbray, 
"for  1  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"  Then  Jessie  shaU  make  it  ready  in!tantly,"  said  Misa 
Mowbray,  ringing,  and  giving  orders  to  her  waiting-maid 
— "but  yon  must  not  be  ungrateful,  John,  and  pl^ue 
me  with  any  of  the  ceremonial  for  your  f£le — '  sufScieni  for 
theday  is  the  evil  thereof.'  IwiU  attend,  and  play  mypart 
as  prettily  as  you  can  desire  ;  but  (o  think  of  it  before- 
hand would  make  both  my  head  and  my  heart  ache  ;  and 
so  I  bts  you  will  spare  me  on  the  subject. " 

"Why.  you  wild  kitten,"  said  Mowbray,  "you  tnm 
every  day  more  5!iy  of  human  communication — we  shall 
have  you  take  the  woods  one  day,  and  hecome  as  savage 
as  the  Princess  Caraboo.    But  I  wiU  piaffe  -jcia  b±i>ii«- 
aotbhigiflcaii  help  it.     If  matters  go  in«5mcjBCQ,«3ti'Cn» 
£nM  day,  cber  mast  e'en  blame  the  dvifl.  ftvicWca^.teaS- 
*td  no  ikirladj  to  help  bim  ia  his  wx^.    BuS-.O***" 
^43 
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had  something  more  material  to  say  to  you— somethings 
indeed  of  the  last  importance." 

' '  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Clara,  in  a  tone  of  voice  approach- 
ing to  a  scream — "  In  the  name  of  God,  what  is  it  ?  You 
know  not  how  you  terrify  me ! " 

"  Nay,  you  start  at  a  shadow,  Clara,"  answered  her 
brother.  "It  is  no  such  uncommon  matter  neither — 
good  faith,  it  is  the  most  common  distress  in  the  world, 
so  far  as  I  know  the  world — I  am  sorely  pinched  for 
money." 

"Is  that  all?"  replied  Clara,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  her  brother  as  much  to  underrate  the  difficulty,  when 
it  was  explained,  as  her  fears  had  exaggerated  it  before 
she  heard  its  nature. 

"Is  that  all?  Indeed  it  is  all,  and  comprehends  a 
great  deal  of  vexation.  I  shall  be  hard  run  unless  I  can 
get  a  certain  sum  of  money — and  I  must  e'en  ask  you  if 
you  can  help  me?" 

"  Help  you  ?"  replied  Clara  ;  "Yes,  with  all  my  heart 
— ^but  you  know  my  purse  is  a  light  one — more  than  half 
of  my  last  dividend  is  in  it,  however,  and  I  am  sure, 
John,  I  shall  be  happy  if  it  can  serve  you — especially  as 
that  will  at  least  show  that  your  wants  are  but  small 
ones." 

"  Alas,  Clara,  if  you  would  help  me,"  said  her  brother, 
half  repentant  of  his  piupose,  "  you  must  draw  the  neck 
of  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs — ^you  must  lend 
me  the  whole  stock." 

"And  why  not,  John,"  said  the  simple-hearted  giri, 
"  if  it  will  do  you  a  kindness  ?  Are  you  not  my  natural 
guardian  ?  Are  you  not  a  kind  one  ?  And  is  not  my 
little  fortune  entirely  at  your  disposal  ?  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  do  all  for  the  best." 

"I  fear  I  may  not, "  said  Mowbray,  starting  from  her, 
J^^  f^^^  ^^^^ssed  by  her  sudden  and  \ms\j®gw3«»» 
^pitance,  than  he  would  have  been  by  d\«^cca!6ea  « 
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In  the  latter  case,  he  wotdd  haTe  stifled 
•  of  oonsdenoe  amid  the  manceuvres  which  he 
iMfe  resorted  to  for  obtaining  her  acquiescence ;  as 
!S  stood   there  was  all  the  difference  that  there 
wtm  slaughtering  a  tame  animal,  and  pursuing 
ame,  until  the  animation  of  the  sportsman's  eaer* 
overcomes  the  internal  sense  of  his  own  cruelty, 
une  idea  occurred  to  Mowbmy  himself.  ' 
f  G — ,"  he  said,  "  this  is  like  shooting  the  bird 
; — Clara,"  he  added,  "  I  fear  this  money  will  scarce 
ployed  as  you  would  wish." 
mploy  it  as   you   yourself   please,    my    dearest 
t/'  she  replied,  "  and  I  will  believe  it  is  all  for  the 

ay,  I  am  doing  for  the  best,"  he  replied  ;  "  at  least. 

doing  what  must  be  done,  for  I  see  no  other  way 

rh  it — so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  copy  this  paper, 

id  adieu  to  bank  dividends — for  a  little  while  at 

I  trust  soon  to  double  this  little  matter  for  you,  if 

le  will  but  stand  my  friend." 

o  not  trust  to  Fortune,  John,"  said  Clara,  smiling, 

ii  with  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy.     "Alasl 

;s  never  been  a  friend  to  our  family — not  at  least  for    ' 

a  day." 

le  favours  the  bold,  say  my  old  grammatical  ex- 

i,"  answered  her  brother;  "and  I  must  trust  her, 

she  as  changeable  as  a  weathercock. — ^And  yet — if 

lould  jilt  me ! — What  will  you  do — what  will  you 

^lara,  if  I  am  unable,  contrary  to  my  hope,  trust, 

cpectation,  to  repay  you  this  money  within  a  short 
It 

o!"  replied  Clara;  "I  must  do  without  vt, -^^s^ 
;  and  for  saying,  I  will  not  say  a  viot^.'" 
me," replied  Mowbray,  "but  yoMX  \\Vi\«i  e«.'^«w** 
cbarities—your  halt  and  bWnd— -jcws  xo>asv^ ' 


«•' 
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'  Well,  I  tiah  manage  all  that  too.    Look 
John,  how  many  half-worked  trifles  there  are.  1 
or  the  pencil  is  the  resource  of  all  distressed 
you  know;  and  I  promise  you,  though  I  ha 
little  idle  and  unsettled  of  late,  yet,  when  I  do 
it,  no  Emmeline  or  Ethelinde  of  them  all  ever 
loads  of  trumpery  to  market  as  I  shall,  or  n 
wealth  as  I  will  do.     I  dare  say  Lady  Penelop 
tiie  gentry  at  the  Well,  will  purchase,  and  will 
do  all  sorts  of  things  to  encourage  the  pensive  ] 
I  will  send  them  such  lots  of  landscapes  with 
trees,  and  mazareen-blue  rivers,  and  portraits 
terrify  the  originals  themselves — and  handken 
turbans,  with  needle-work  scalloped  exactly  like 
on  the  Belvidere — Why,  I  shall  become  a  little 
the  first  season." 

"  No,  Clara,"  said  John,  gravely,  for  a  virtue 
tion  had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  his  bos< 
his  sister  ran  on  in  this  manner. — "We  will 
thing  better  than  all  this.  If  this  kind  help  of  } 
not  fetch  me  through,  I  am  determined  I  wi 
whole  concern.  It  is  but  standing  a  laugh  oi 
hearing  a  gay  fellow  say,  D — me.  Jack,  are  y* 
clodhopper  at  last! — that  is  the  worst.  Dog 
and  all,  shall  go  to  the  hammer;  .we  will  kee 
but  your  pony,  and  I  will  trust  to  a  pair  of  exce 
There  is  enough  left  of  the  old  acres  to  keep 
way  you  like  best,  and  that  I  will  learn  to  lik 
work  in  the  garden,  and  work  in  the  forest,  mai 
treeSr  and  cut  them  myself,  keep  my  own  accc 
send  Saunders  Meiklewham  to  the  devil." 
:  "That  last  is  the  best  resolution  of  all,  Jc 
C2a/n/  "aj7d  jfsuch  a. day  should  come  round 

^^fiftff  happiest  of  Uvmg  creatures — I  should  n 
-9^.//f  ^^  '^^  ^orld^ifl  hiui,  you  should  w 

x^<5'       '^  ^^ould  lie  here, "  she  said,  pressta 
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D,  "^bnritNl'u  deep  as  afunerai  um  inacold 

OhI  could  we  not  begin  such  a  life  to-niON 

It  is  nbtotutely  neeesiarf  that  this  trifle  of 

^iOuld  be  got  rid  of  firal,  throw  it  into  the  river, 

jtnk  you  liave  lost  it  amongst  gamblers  and  hone- 

-■ys." 

Jara's  eyes,  which  she  fondly  fixed  on  her  brother's 

X,  glowed  through  the 

died  into  them,  while  she 

jtay,  on  his  part,  kept  his 

•ilh  a  flush  on  his  chw^ 

pride  and  real  shame. 

At  length  he  looked 
"  how  foolishly  you  lallt, 
twenty  things  to  do,  Stan 
go  smooth  on  my  plan — . 


ban  luck  in 


is  letter  of  yours  enables 


— '■  My  dear  Rirl,"  he  said, 
1  how  foolishly  1,  that  have 
:rc  listening  to  you  1  AU  vdll 
should  not,  we  have  yours 
"     ■"  idopl  it.     The  trifle 


ip  the  cards  w! 


a  chance  of  Ihe  game — Were  I  ir. 
momenli  these  few  hundreds  would  make  us  Uttle  belter 
or  little  worse — So  you  see  we  have  two  strings  (o  oor 
bow.  Luck  Is  sometimes  againal  me,  that  Is  true— but 
upon  true  principle,  and  playing  on  the  square,  I  can 
manage  the  best  of  them,  or  my  name  is  not  Mowbray. 
Adieu,  my  dearest  Clara."  So  saying,  he  kissed  her 
cheek  with  a  more  than  usual  degtee  of  affection. 


interest,  '■  My  dearest  brother,  your 


"  What  Is  it,  you  silly  gir\>"  B^d  VlD^^nKi.  ^T'^o. 
rUKogaging  himsetf  from  hei  lio\d.— "  NJto-'-  ^V>^i— 
DM  have  to  ask  ihnt  needs  such  a  aoVmo-  T^«^ 
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.emember»  I  hate  prefaces ;  and  when  I  happen  to  open 

book,  always  skip  them." 

'*  Without  preface,  then,  my  dearest  brother,  will  you, 
or  my  sake,  avoid  those  quarrels  in  which  the  people 
5ronder  are  eternally  engaged  ?  I  never  go  down  ttoe 
but  I  hear  of  some  new  brawl ;  and  I  never  lay  my  head 
down  to  sleep,  but  I  dream  that  you  are  the  victim  of  it 
Even  last  night " 

"  Nay,  Clara,  if  you  begin  to  tell  your  dreams,  we  shall 
never  have  done.  Sleeping,  to  be  sure,  is  the  raost  serious 
employment  of  your  life — for  as  to  eating,  you  hardly 
match  a  sparrow ;  but  I  entreat  you  to  sleep  without 
dreaming,  or  to  keep  your  visions  to  yourself. — ^Why  do 
you  keep  such  fast  hold  of  me  ? — What  on  earth  can  you 
be  afraid  of? — Surely  you  do  not  think  the  Blockhead 
Binks,  or  any  other  of  the  good  folks  below  yonder, 
dared  to  turn  on  me?  Egad,  I  wish  they  would  pludc 
up  a  little  mettle,  that  I  might  have  an  excuse  for  drill- 
ing them.  Gad,  I  would  soon  teach  them  to  follow  at 
heeL" 

"  No,  John,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  it  is  not  of  such  men 
as  these  that  I  have  any  fear — and  yet,  cowards  are  some- 
times driven  to  desperation,  and  become  more  dangerous 
than  better  men — but  it  is  not  such  as  these  that  I  fear. 
But  there  are  men  in  the  world  whose  qualities  are  be- 
yond  their  seeming — ^whose  spirit  and  courage  lie  hidden 
like  metals  in  the  mine,  under  an  unmarked  or  a  plar 
exterior. — You  may  meet  with  such — you  are  rash  an 
headlong,  and  apt  to  exercise  your  wit  without  alwa; 
weighing  consequences,  and  thus  " " 

"  On  my  word,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray,  "youf 
in  a  most  sermonising  humour  this  morning  1  the  pan 
/rimself  could  not  have  been  more  logical  or  proion 
^^^A^K^  ^^  ^^  d/ wde  /our  discourse  into  heaAt, 
^*^<^ttinc       ^^  conclusions  for  use,  and  conclusiov 
•t^s  '  ^^  '^  ^^^^  be  preached  before  a  whck 
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itef 'Chance  of  instruction  and  edification. 
MB  of  the  world,  my  little  Clara ;  and  though 
ia  death's  way  as  little  as  possible,  I  must 
Mw  head  and  bloody  hemes  neither. — And 
is  to  put  the  question  to  me  ? — I  must  know 
or  you  have  some  especial  person  in  yoor 
.  bid  me  take  care  of  quarrelling." 
t  not  become  paler  than  was  her  usual  com* 
her  voice  faltered  as  she  eagerly  assured 
that  she  had  no  particular  person  in  her 

u'd  her  brother,  "  do  you  remember,  when 
iport  of  a  bogle  in  the  upper  orchard,  when 
1  children  ? — Do  you  remember  how  you 
illy  telling  me  to  take  care  of  the  bogle,  and 
)m  its  haunts  ? — And  do  you  remember  my 
pose  to  detect  the  bogle,  finding  the  cow- 
lirt  about  him,  busied  in  pulling  pears,  and 
to  a  handsome  drubbing  ? — I  am  the  same 
y  still,  as  ready  to  face  danger,  and  unmask 
ind  your  fears,  Clara,  will  only  make  mo 
losely,  till  I  find  out  the  real  object  of  them, 
le  of  quarrelling  with  some  one,  it  must  be 
now  some  one  who  is  not  unlikely  to  quarrel 
u  are  a  flighty  and  fanciful  girl,  but  you 
ough  not  to  trouble  either  yourself  or  me 
lonour,  save  when  there  is  some  good  reason 

more  protested,  and  it  was  with  the  deepest 
believed,  that  what  she  had  said  arose  only 
leral  consequences  which  she  apprehended 
3f  conduct  her  brother  had  adQ^\»l«  «&& 
apprehension,  was  so  '^•c3c<}  \.o  wv^^sg^'^Kssa. 
it  divided  the  good  compaxv>j  ^\^c^'?^>:^ 
led  to  herexpAanal\OTvviVeci»xiJ\x  o\^^ 
luJity,  sipped  a  cap  ol  \sa^  w»s5a  ^3»»- 
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some  time  been  placed  before  him.  and  at  length  replied* 
"  Well,  Clara,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  guess, 
it  would  be  cruel  to  torment  you  any  more,  remembering 
what  you  have  just  done  for  me.  But  do  justice  to  your 
brother,  and  believe,  that  when  you  have  anything  to  ask 
of  him,  an  explicit  declaration  of  your  wishes  will  answer 
your  purpose  much  better  than  any  ingenious  oblique 
attempts  to  influence  me.  Give  up  all  thoughts  of  such, 
my  dear  Clara — ^you  are  but  a  poor  manoeuvrer,  but  were 
you  the  very  Machiavel  of  your  sex,  you  should  not  turn 
the  flank  of  John  Mowbray." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  did  not  return, 
though  his  sister  twice  called  upon  him.  It  is  true  that 
she  uttered  the  word  brother  so  faintly,  that  perhaps  th* 
sound  did  not  reach  his  ears. — "  He  is  gone,"  she  said* 
"  and  I  have  had  no  power  to  speak  out  I  I  am  like  the 
wretched  creatures,  who,  it  is  said,  lie  under  a  potent 
charm,  that  prevents  them  alike  from  shedding  tears  and 
from  confessing  their  crimes — Yes,  there  is  a  spell  on  tbii 
unhappy  heart,  and  either  that  must  be  dissolved,  or  this 
must  break." 


CHAP.   XII. 

A  slight  fiotg  I  have  about  me^  for  the  delivery  of  which  y9U 
viust  excuse  me.  It  is  an  office  which  friendship  calls 
ujkfn  ine  to  do^  attd  no  way  oj^ensive  to  you^  as  J  desirt 
nothing  but  right  on  both  sides. — King  and  no  King. 

HE  intelligent  reader  may  recollect  that  Tyrrel 

departed  from  the  Fox  Hotel  on  terms  not  alU^ 

gether  so  friendly  towards  the  company  as  those 

under  which  he  entered  it.     Indeed,  it  occurred  to  hin^ 

fhiit  he  might  probably  have  heard  something  farther  on 

^Ac  subject,  though,  amidst  matters  of  deeper  aad  mcit« 

^ouJa  h^"""^'^^^^^^^'   ^®    ''^^   ^'^^y  passed  YiaaJdVi 
j^   ^/s  mind;  and  two  days  having  gone  ovw  Vi^ 
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iCSBage  from  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  tl 
drelj  oat  of  bis  memory, 
uth  was,  that  although  never  old 
oublfi  to  collect  and  blow  up  will 
ibers  of  her  decayed  fire,  than  Capt 
/  underwent  for  the  purpose  of  puffing 
iying  sparides  of  the  Baronet's  courage, 
e  spent  in  fruitless  conferences  before  he  > 
£  desired  point.    He  found  Sir  Bingo  on  tht 
scasions  in  all  sorts  of  different  moods  of 
sposed  to  view  the  thing  in  all  shades  of  li) 
hat  the  Captain  thought  was  the  true  one.— 
drunken  humour — ^in  a  sullen  humour — in  s 
IS  and  vilipending  humour — in  every  humt 
;hting  one.     And  when  Captain  MacTurk 
e  reputation  of  the  company  at  the  Well,  ^ 
stended  to  take  offence,  said  the  company  i 
the  devil,  and  hinted  that  he  "did  them  i 
icur  by  gracing  them  with  his  countenance, 
mean  to  constitute  them  any  judges  of  his 
■  fellow  was  a  raff,  and  he  would  have  nothio 
him." 

iptain  MacTurk  would  willingly  have  take 

against  the  Baronet  himself,  as  in  a  state  of 

,  but  was  opposed  by  Winterblossom  ani 

lers  of  the  committee,  who  considered  Sir  E 

iportant  and  illustrious  a  member  of  their 

:ashly  expelled  from  a  place  not  honoured 

loe  of  many  persons  of  rank  ;  and  finally 

(thing  should  be  done  in  the  matter  with 

Df  Mowbray,  whose  preparations  for  his 

on  the  following  Thursday  had  so  nvMcVi  c 

It  he  had  not  lately  appeared  sA.  lifeft'^': 

meanwhile,  the  gallant  CapVava  se«c< 

's  much  distress  of  mmd,  as  M  wsw^' 

own  most  unblemvsYied  ol  tc^>i3 
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went  up  and  down  upon  the  points  of  his  toes,  rising'  up 
on  his  instep  with  a  jerk  which  at  once  expressed  vezftp 
tion  and  defiance — He  carried  his  nose  turned  up  in  the 
air,  like  that  of  a  pig  when  he  snufb  the  approaching 
storm — He  spoke  in  monosyllables  when  he  spoke  at  aU ; 
and — what  perhaps  illustrated  in  the  strongest  manner 
the  depth  of  his  feelings — he  refused,  in  face  of  the.whc^ 
company,  to  pledge  Sir  Bingo  in  a  glass  of  the  Baronet's 
peculiar  Cognac. 

At  length,  the  whole  Well  was  alarmed  by  the  report 
brought  by  a  smart  outrider,  that  the  young  Earl  of 
Etherington,  reported  to  be  rising  on  the  horizon  of 
fashion  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  intended  to  pass 
an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  as  it  might  happen  (for 
his  lordship  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  his  own 
mind),  at  St.  Ronan's  Well. 
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n  the  roa4  towlutls  the  ancient  city  of  Coventry ; 
banishment  thither,  incurred  by  that  most  un- 
able c^ence  in  modem  morality,  a  solecism  in  the 
A  honour.    Though  sluggish  and  inert  when  called 
;tion,  the  Baronet  was  by  no  means  an  absolute 
aid ;  or,  if  so.  he  was  of  that  class  which  fights  when 
«uced  to  extremity.     He  manfully  sent  for  Captain 
BdacTurk.  who  waited  upon  him  with  a  grave  solemnity 
d  aspect,  which  instantly  was  exchanged  for  a  radiant 
joy,  when  Sir  Bingo,  in  a  few  words,  empowered  him  to 
carry  a  message  to  that  d — d  strolling  artist,  by  whom 
he  had  been  insulted  three  days  since. 

"By  Cot,"  said  the  Captain,  •*  my  exceedingly  goot 
and  excellent  friend,  and  I  am  happy  to  do  such  a  favour 
for  you !  and  it's  well  you  have  thought  of  it  yourself ; 
because,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  of  oiu:  very  goot 
and  excellent  friends,  that  would  be  putting  their  spoon 
into  other  folk's  dish,  I  should  have  been  asking  you 
a  dvil  question  myself,  how  you  came  to  dine  with  us. 
with  all  that  mud  and  mire  which  Mr.  T3aTel's  grasp  has 
left  upon  the  collar  of  your  coat — ^you  understand  roe. 
— But  it  is  much  better  as  it  is,  and  I  will  go  to  the  man 
with  all  the  speed  of  light ;  and  though,  to  be  sure,  it 
should  have  been  sooner  thought  of,  yet  let  me  alone 
to  make  an  excuse  for  that,  just  in  my  own  civil  way — 
better  late  thrive  than  never  do  well,  you  know,  Sir 
Bingo  ;  and  if  you  have  made  him  wait  a  little  while  for 
his  morning,  you  must  give  him  the  better  measure,  my 
darling." 

So  saying,  he  awaited  no  reply,  lest  peradventure  the 
conmiission  with  which  he  was  so  hastily  and  unex- 
pectedly charged,  should  have  been  clogged  >n\iVv  ^*scsfc 
condition  of  compromise.    No  SMc\i^ta^'sffl\x^^'2P««*«^ 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  doM^t^V^  ^>jc  '^^^^^^^'^o 
eyed  bis  friend,  as  he  hastily  stvaXcYv^A  -o:^  '^^^  ^av*^-*^ 
depart,  with  a  dogged  look  oi  oY>s\MfflLC>J  •  «^*C«^^^ 
^S3 
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use  his  own  phrase,  of  a  determined  resolatfon  I 
up  to  the  scratch  ;  and  when  he  heard  the  C 
parting  footsteps,  and  saw  the  door  shut  behind 
valiantly  whistled  a  few  bars  of  Jenny  Sutton,  i 
he  cared  not  a  farthing  how  the  matter  was  to  <!i 

With  a  swifter  pace  than  his  half-pay  leisure 
encouraged,  or  than  his  habitual  dignity  permittc 
tain  MacTurk  cleared  the  ground  betwixt  the 
and  its  gay  vicinity,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Aultoui 
reigned  our  friend  Meg  Dods,  the  sole  asserti 
ancient  dignities.  To  the  door  of  the  Cleikum 
Captain  addressed  himself  as  one  too  much  acci 
to  war  to  fear  a  rough  reception  ;  although  at  i 
first  aspect  of  Meg,  who  presented  her  persoi 
half-opened  door,  his  military  experience  taught  1 
his  entrance  into  the  place  would,  in  all  probat 
disputed. 

•'  Is  Mr.  Tyrrel  at  home?"  was  the  questi< 
the  answer  was  conveyed  by  the  counter-interr* 
••  Wha  may  ye  be  that  speers  ?  " 

As  the  most  polite  reply  to  this  question,  and  a 
gence,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  taciturn  disf 
the  Captain  presented  to  Luckie  Dods  the  fifth 
an  ordinary  playing  card,  much  grimed  with  snul 
bore  on  its  blank  side  his  name  and  quality.  Bui 
Dods  rejected  the  information  thus  tendered,  w 
temptuous  scorn. 

*•  Nane  of  your  deil's  play-books  for  me,'*  sf 
'*  it's  an  ill  world  since  sic  prick-my-dainty  doin| 
in  fashion — It's  a  poor  tongue  that  canna  tell 
name,  and  I'll  hae  nane  of  your  scarts  upoi 
board." 

"J  am  Captain  MacTurk  of  the regimei 

^  Captain,  d/sdaining  further  answer. 
^au^^'^T'''^^^  "repeated  Meg,  with  an  emphas 
^    ^  ^"^^  o^  '^e  name  to  reply. 
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adwieM  of  his  landlady,  and  to  pass  from  the 
X  which  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  this 

you  are  right,  my  good  Master  Tyrrel,"  said  the 

pulling  down  the  sleeves  of  his  coat,  adjusting 

ikerchief  and  breast-ruffle,  and  endeavouring  to 

r  the  composure  of  manner  becoming  his  mission, 

Jll  adverting  indignantly  to  the  usage  he  had  re- 

^-d — •'  By  Cot,  if  she  had  but  been  a  man,  if  it  were 

King  himself — However,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  am  come  on 

jivil  errand — and  very  civilly  I  have  been  treated — ^the 

old  bitch  should  be  set  in  the  stocks,  and  be  tamed  I — 

My  friend.  Sir  Bingo — By  Cot,  I  shall  never  forget  that 

woman's  insolence — ^if  there  be  a  constable  or  a  cat-o'- 

nine-tails  within  ten  miles  " 

•*  I  perceive,  Captain,"  said  T)rrrel,  "  that  you  are  too 
much  disturbed  at  this  moment  to  enter  upon  the  busi- 
ness which  has  brought  you  here — ^if  you  will  step  into 
my  bedroom,  and  make  use  of  some  cold  water  and  a 
towel,  it  will  give  you  the  time  to  compose  yourself  a 
litUe." 

**  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  answered  the 
Captain,  snappishly  ;  "I  do  not  want  to  be  composed 
at  all,  and  I  do  not  want  to  stay  in  this  house  a  minute 
longer  than  to  do  my  errand  to  you  on  my  friend's  behalf 

—And  as  for  this  tamned  woman,  Dods  " 

"You  will  in  that  case  forgive  my  interrupting  you, 
Captain  MacTurk,  as  I  presume  your  errand  to  me  can 
have  no  reference  to  this  strange  quarrel  with  my  land- 
lady, with  which  I  have  nothing  to  " 

"  And  if  I  thought  that  it  had,  sir,"  said  the  Captain, 
interrupting  Tyrrel  in  his  turn,  ' '  you  should  have,  ^^ssjl 
me  satisfaction  before  you  was  a  cvvia.xx«  ^1  "asL^sj^os. 
older— Oh,  I  would  give  five  pouivds  \.o  \\ve  ^x^vvj  ^^^'^^^ 
tAat  would  say.   Captain    MacT^tVL,  v'sie  -«a«^».^ 

Jigriitr' 
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*'I  certainly  will  not  be  that  person  you  wish  for, 
Captain," replied  Tyrrel,  "  because  I  really  do  not  know 
^ho  was  in  the  right  or  wrong  ;  but  I  am  certainly  son7 
that  you  should  have  met  with  ill  usage,  when  youi 
purpose  was  to  visit  me." 

•'  Well,  sir,  if  you  are  concerned,"  said  the  man  ol 
peace,  snappishly,  ' '  so  am  I,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
— And  touching  my  errand  to  you — you  cannot  have 
forgotten  that  you  treated  my  friend.  Sir  Bingo  Binks, 
with  singular  incivility?" 

'*  I  recollect  nothing  of  the  kind.  Captain,"  replied 
T^rrel.  "  I  remember  that  the  gentleman,  so  caJled, 
took  some  uncivil  liberties  in  laying  foolish  bets  concern- 
ing me,  and  that  I  treated  him,  from  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  the  ladies  in  particular,  with  a  great 
degree  of  moderation  and  forbearance." 

"  And  you  must  have  very  fine  ideas  of  forbearance," 
replied  the  Captain,  "  when  you  took  my  good  friend  by 
the  collar  of  the  coat,  and  lifted  him  out  of  your  way,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  puppy  dog !  My  good  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I 
can  assure  you  he  does  not  think  that  you  have  forborne 
him  at  all,  and  he  has  no  purpose  to  forbear  you  ;  and 
I  must  either  carry  back  a  sufficient  apology,  or  you 
must  meet  in  a  quiet  way,  with  a  good  friend  on  each  side. 
— ^And  this  was  the  errand  I  came  on,  when  this  tamned 
woman,  with  the  hearth-broom,  who  is  an  enemy  to  all 
quiet  and  peaceable  proceedings  " 

"We  will  forget  Mrs.  Dods  for  the  present,  if  you 

please.  Captain  MacTurk,"  saidTyrrel — "and,  to  speak 

to  the  present  subject,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  I 

think  this  summons  comes  a  little  of  the  latest.     Yon 

know  best  as  a  military  man,  but  I  have  always  under- 

stooS  that  such  diiferences  are  usually  settled  imme- 

^{ate/y  after  they  occm—nox  ihat  I  intend  to  booSk.^ 

aaa^^"^^"^^^"^^'^"'^  upoii  the  score  of  delay,  or  awf  o'Omb 

^S3 
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)  tacf  yoQwOl  not — I  dare  say  you  will  not,  Mr. 
mswered  the  Captain — "I  am  free  to  think  that 
If  better  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman. — ^And  as 
— look  you,  my  good  sir,  there  are  different  sorts 
/pie  in  this  world,  as  there  are  different  sorts  of 
ms.     There  are  your  hair-trigger'd  rifles,  that  go  off 
at  the  right  moment,  and  in  the  twnkling  of  an  eye, 
4  that,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  is  your  true  man  of  honour ; — and 
die  is  a  sort  of  person  that  takes  a  thing  up  too  soon,  and 
ometimes  backs  out  of  it,  like  your  rubbishy  Birmingham 
pieces,  that  will  at  one  time  go  off  at  half-cock,  <ind  at 
another  time  bum  priming  witliout  going  off  at  all  ;«- 
then  again  there  are  pieces  that  hang  fire — or  I  should 
rather  say,  that  are  like  the  matchlocks  which  the  black 
fellows  use  in  the  East  Indies — there  must  be  some  blow- 
ing of  the  match,  and  so  forth,  which  occasions  delay, 
but  the  piece  carries  true  enough  after  all." 

**  And  your  friend  Sir  Bingo's  valour  is  of  this  last  kind. 
Captain — I  presume  that  is  the  inference.  I  should  have 
thought  it  more  like  a  boy's  cannon,  which  is  fired  by 
means  of  a  train,  and  is  but  a  pop-gun  after  all." 

**  I  cannot  allow  of  such  comparisons,  sir,"  said  the 
Captain  ;  "  you  will  understand  that  I  come  here  as  Sir 
Bingo's  friend,  and  a  reflection  on  him  will  be  an  affront 
to  me." 

"  I  disclaim  all  intended  offence  to  you,  Captain — I 
have  no  wish  to  extend  the  number  of  my  adversaries, 
or  to  add  to  them  the  name  of  a  gallant  officer  like  your- 
self," replied  Tyrrel. 

*•  You  are  too  obliging,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  drawing 
himself  up  with  dignity.     "  By  Cot,  and  that  was  said 
▼cry  handsomely ! — Well,  sir,  and  shall  1  tvca  \saN^  ''i^^ 
ptoisure  of  carrying  back  any  eyp\a.xva.\\oxv  Sxorro.  ^o^a^"^ 
Sir  Bingo ?'^lassvirQ  you  it  wo\i\d  gvNei  x«\e.  ^vi^'^^^^ 
mate  tliis  matter  handsomely  up.**  «^jasa 

"To Sir  Bingo,  Captain  MacruTVA^^^^^"^    ^ 
IS9 
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to  offer — I  think  I  treated  him  more  gently  thaii  tiis 
impertinence  deserved." 

"  Och,  och  1"  sighed  the  Captain,  with  a  strong  High- 
land intonation ;  ' '  then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  but 
just  to  settle  time  and  place ;  for  pistols,  I  suppose,  must 
be  the  weapons." 

'•All  these  matters  are  quite  the  same  to  me,"  said 
Tyrrel ;  ' '  only,  in  respect  of  time,  I  should  wish  it  to  be 
as  speedy  as  possible — What  say  you  to  one,  afternoon, 
this  very  day — You  may  name  the  place." 

"  At  one,  afternoon,"  replied  the  Captain,  deliberately, 
"^ir  Bingo  will  attend  you — the  place  may  be  the  Buck- 
stane  ;  for  as  the  whole  company  go  to  the  water-side 
to-day  to  eat  a  kettle  of  fish,*  there  will  be  no  risk  of 
interruption. — And  whom  shall  I  speak  to,  my  good 
friend,  on  your  side  of  the  quarrel?" 

•'  Really,  Captain,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  that  is  a  puzzling 
question — I  have  no  friend  here — I  suppose  you  could 
hardly  act  for  both?" 

"It  would  be  totally,  absolutely,  and  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  my  good  friend,"  replied  MacTurk. 
*'  But  if  you  will  trust  to  me,  I  will  bring  up  a  friend  on 
your  part  from  the  Well,  who,  though  you  have  hardly 
seen  him  before,  will  settle  matters  for  you  as  well  as  i£ 
you  had  been  intimate  for  twenty  years — and  I  will  bring 
up  the  Doctor  too,  if  I  can  get  him  unloosed  from  the 
petticoat  of  that  fat  widow  Blower,  that  he  has  strung 
himself  upon. " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  everything  with  perfect 
accuracy.  Captain.  At  one  o'clock,  then,  we  meet  at 
the  Buck-stane — Stay,  permit  me  to  see  you  to  the  doorj*! 

'•  By  Cot,  and  it  is  not  altogether  so  unnecessary," 

sa/d  the  Captain  ;  *'for  the  tamned  woman  with  the  htn 

^om  m/^ht  have  some  advantage  in  that  long  daifc  v** 

1^^  ^^o^^n^  the  ground  better  than  I  do— XamnVwt,^ 

x^  «^e/2cb  on  her,  if  there  be  whippmg.po^^ 
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jqI.  ^a  pair  of  stocks  in  the  paxish  1 ".   And 

{the  Captain  trudged  off.  his  spirits  ever  and 

4ted  by  Tecollection  of  the  causeless  aggression 

pods,  and  again  composed  to  a  state  of  happy 

/  by  the  recollection  of  the  agreeable  arrangement 

he  had  made  between  Mr.  Tyrrel  and  his  friend 

ingo  Binks. 

ie  have  heard  of  men  of  undoubted  benevolence  of 
meter  and  disposition,  whose  principal  delight  was  to 
a  .miserable  criminal,  degraded  alike  by  his  previous 
les,  and  the  sentence  which  he  had  incurred,  con- 
Le  a  vicious  and  wretched  life,  by  an  ignominious  aiyi 
iful  death.  It  was  some  such  inconsistency  of.  char 
jer  which  induced  honest  Captain  MacTurk,  who  had 
ly  been  a  meritorious  officer,  and  was  a  good-natured, 
.Durable,  and  well-intentioned  man,  to  place  his  chidT 
ght  in  setting  his  friends  by  the  ears,  and  then  acting 
unpire  in  the  dangerous  rencontres,  which,  according 
lis  code  of  honour,  were  absolutely  necessary  to  le- 
e  peace  and  cordiality.  We  leave  the  explanation  of 
h  anomalies  to  the  labours  of  craniologists,  for  they 
n  to  defy  all  the  researches  of  the  Ethic  philosopher* 


CHAP.   XIII. 

VANS. — /  ^ray  you  now,  good  Master  Slender* s  serving' 
t,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  nantet  which  way  have  you 
fdjor  Master  Caijis  ? 

LBNDER. — Marry^  Sir,  the  City-ward^  the  Park-ward 
y  way  ;  Old  Windsor  way^  and  every  way. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

9IR  BINGO  BINKS  receiveaLVVieCl^^NaMi^^aOTN^ 
mvLnicaiion.  with  the  same  do^ge^.  ?ivi\eQsvesa.\i» 
hsid  displayed  at  sending  lYie  cY^^!«:bS.«;  \  «^ 
acfous  Aumpht  ascen<!Uiig,  as  iX  ^ete,  Vca«vv^ 
:6z 
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bottom  of  his  stomach,  through  the  folds  of  a  Belcher 
handkerchief,  intimating  his  acquiescence,  in  a  tone 
nearly  as  gracious  as  that  with  which  the  drowsy  trave- 
ler acknowledges  the  intimation  of  the  slip-shod  ostler, 
that  it  is  on  the  stroke  of  five,  and  the  horn  will  sound  in 
a  minute.  Captain  MacTurk  by  no  means  considered 
this  ejaculation  as  expressing  a  proper  estimate  of  his 
own  trouble  and  services.  "  Humph  ? "  he  replied  ; 
"and  what  does  that  mean.  Sir  Bingo?  Have  not  I 
here  had  the  trouble  to  put  you  just  into  the  neat  road ; 
and  would  you  have  been  able  to  make  a  handsome  afEeur 
out  of  it  at  all,  after  you  had  let  it  hang  so  long  in  the 
wind,  if  I  had  not  taken  on  myself  to  make  it  agreeable 
to  the  gentleman,  and  cooked  as  neat  a  mess  out  of  it  as 
I  have  seen  a  Frenchman  do  out  of  a  stale  sprat?" 

Sir  Bingo  saw  it  was  necessary  to  mutter  some  intima- 
tion of  acquiescence  and  acknowledgment,  which,  how- 
ever inarticulate,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  veteran,  to 
whom  the  adjustment  of  a  personal  affair  of  this  kind 
was  a  labour  of  love,  and  who  now,  kindly  mindful  of 
his  promise  to  Tyrrel,  hurried  away  as  if  he  had  been 
about  the  most  charitable  action  upon  earth,  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  some  one  as  a  witness  on  the  stranger's 
part. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  the  person  whom  MacTurk 

had  in  his  own  mind  pitched  upon  as  the  fittest  person 

to  perform  this  act  of  benevolence,  and  he  lost  no  time 

in  communicating  his  wish  to  that  worthy  gentleman. 

But  Mr.  Winterblossom,  though  a  man  of  the  world, 

and  well  enough  acquainted  with  such  matters,  was  by 

no  means  so  passionately  addicted  to  them  as  was  the 

man  of  peace,  Captain  Hector  MacTurk.     As  a  tint 

^itiy/z9r4  he  hated  trouble  of  any  kind,  and  the  shrewd 

^^l^sAness  of  bis  disposition  enabled  him  to  {oreaebihAta 

^^^^raight  accrue  to  all  concerned  in  tVie  cowtafc  d 

^^J'oess.     He  tberefon  coolly  replied,  tbax  Y«  Vb« 
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If,  Tjrrrel — not  even  whether  he  was  a 
libt ;  and,  besides,  he  had  received  no 
atkm  in  his  behalf — he  did  not,  therefore, 
■n  inclined  to  go  to  the  field  as  his  second, 
tove  the  poor  Captain  to  despair.  He  con- 
i  to  be  more  public-spirited,  and  entreated 
T  the  reputation  of  the  Well,  which  was  to 
imon  country,  and  the  honour  of  the  com- 
li  they  both  belonged,  and  of  which  Mr. 
n  was  in  a  manner  the  proper  representa- 

with  consent  of  all,  the  perpetual  presi- 
ninded  him  how  many  quarrels  had  been 
taken  and  departed  from  on  the  ensuing 
out  any  suitable  consequences — said,  "that 
to  talk  of  the  place  oddly  ;  and  that,  for 
lie  found  his  own  honour  so  nearly  touched, 
egun  to  think  he  himself  would  be  obliged 
"body  or  other  to  account  for  the  general 
Veil ;  and  now,  just  when  the  most  beauti- 
ad  arisen  to  put  everything  on  a  handsome 
;  hard — it  was  cruel— it  was  most  unjustifi- 

Winterblossom  to    decline  so    simple  a 
requested  of  him." 

.citum  as  the  Captain  was  on  all  ordinary 
proved,  on  the  present,  eloquent  and  al- 
;  for  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  when  he 
various  quarrels  which  had  become  addled, 
ig  his  best  endeavours  to  hatch  them  into 
2  meeting  ;  and  here  was  one,  at  length, 
the  shell,  like  to  be  smothered  for  want  of 
inary  concession  on  the  part  of  Winter- 
short,  that  gentleman  covsXjI  Tvn.\.\v<^^  ««*- 
"It  was,"  he  said,  •'aNerj^ooXv^Xsvs^^^ 
*ut  to  oblige  Sit  Bin^o  axvei.  ^^'^"^^^^^^ 
o  objection  to  waWc  Vil\v  ^^^^^''^^^^^ 
uck-stane,  altVious^  ^e  '"^'^'^  ^^ifiT^. 
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day  was  hazy,  and  he  had  felt  a  prophetic  twinge  or  tm^ 
which  looked  like  a  visit  of  his  old  acquaintance  podagra." 

"Never  mind  that,  my  excellent  friend,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, "a  sup  out  of  Sir  Bingo's  flask  is  like  enough  to  put 
that  to  rights  ;  and,  by  my  soul,  it  is  not  the  thing  he  is 
like  to  leave  behind  him  on  this  sort  of  occasion,  imlesi 
I  be  far  mistaken  in  my  man." 

*'  But,"  said  Winterblossom,  "although  I  comply  with 
your  wishes  thus  far.  Captain  MacTurk,  I  by  no  means 
imdertake  for.  certain  to  back  this  same  Master  Tyrrel, 
of  whom  I  know  nothing  at  all,  but  only  agree  to  go  to 
the  place  in  hopes  of  preventing  mischief." 

"  Never  fash  your  beard  about  that,  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,"  replied  the  Captain  ;  "for  a  little  mischief, 
as  you  call  it,  is  become  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  credit  of  the  place  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  whatever  be  the 
consequences,  they  cannot  in  the  present  instance  be 
very  fatal  to  anybody ;  for  here  is  a  young  fellow  that. 
if  he  should  have  a  misfortune,  nobody  will  miss,  for 
nobody  knows  him  ;  then  there  is  Sir  Bingo,  whom 
everybody  knows  so  well,  that  they  will  miss  him  all 
the  less." 

"  And  there  will  be  Lady  Bingo,  a  wealthy  and  hand- 
some young  widow,"  said  Winterblossom,  throwing  his 
liat  upon  his  head  with  the  grace  and  pretension  of 
former  days,  and  sighing  to  see,  as  he  looked  in  the 
mirror,  how  much  time,  that  had  whitened  his  hair» 
rounded  his  stomach,  wrinkled  his  brow,  and  bent  down 
Ills  shoulders,  had  disqualified  him,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"for  entering  for  such  a  plate." 

Secure  of  Winterblossom,  the  Captain's  next  anxietjr 

was  to  obtain  the  presence  of  Dr.  Quackleben,  who. 

i2J//ioug^j2  he  wrote  himself  M.D.,  did  not  by  any  means 

t/eo///2e  pmcdcc  as  a  surgeon  when  any  job  offexed  lac 

^  ^/2  Aef  was  Jikcly  to  be  well  paid,  as  was  v,ana»ledVa 

f£^^^^  'i'^tono?,  the  wealthy  Baronet  bcmg  a  partf 
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ail»ny  concerned.    The  Doctor,  therefore,  like  the 

is  soentmg  the  carnage,  seized,  at  the  first  word,  the 
ge  Tolume  of  morocco  leather  which  formed  his  case 
.  portable  instruments,  and  uncoiled  before  the  Cap- 
la,  with  ostentatious  display,  its  formidable  and  glitter- 
i|f  contents,  upon  which  he  began  to  lecture  as  upon  a 
yjrious  and  interesting  text,  until  the  man  of  war  thought 
necessary  to  give  him  a  word  of  caution. 
"Och,"says  he,  "I  do  pray  you,  Doctor,  to  carry 
lat  packet  of  yours  under  the  breast  of  your  coat,  or  in 
>ur  pocket,  or  somewhere  out  of  sight,  and  by  no  means 
•  produce  or  open  it  before  the  parties.  For  although 
alpels,  and  tourniquets,  and  pincers,  and  the  like,  are 
sry  ingenious  implements,  and  pretty  to  behold,  and 
e  also  useful  when  time  and  occasion  call  for  them,  yet 
have  known  the  sight  of  them  take  away  a  man's  fight- 
g  stomach,  and  so  lose  their  owner  a  job.  Dr.  Quack- 
ben." 

"  By  my  faith,  Captain  MacTurk,"  said  the  Doctor, 
yoa  speak  as  if  you  were  graduated  ! — I  have  known 
ese  treacherous  articles  play  their  master  many  a  cursed 
idc.  The  very  sight  of  my  forceps,  without  the  least 
fort  on  my  part,  once  cured  an  inveterate  toothache  of 
rec  days'  duration,  prevented  the  extraction  of  a  carious 
olendinar,  which  it  was  the  very  end  of  their  formation 

achieve,  and  sent  me  home  minus  a  guinea. — But 
lad  me  that  great-coat,  Captain,  and  we  will  place  the 
stmments  in  ambuscade  until  they  are  called  into  action 
due  time.     I  should  think  something  will  happen — Sir 
Ingo  is  a  sure  shot  at  a  moor-cock." 
**  Cannot  say,"  replied  MacTurk  ;  '•  I  have  known  the 
Btol  shake  many  a  hand  that  held  the  loviVrtvv^^^:«.^^\^ 
loogb.      Yonder  Tyrrel    looks   \\Ve    ^  xeeN^v^  «c3*c^ 
gtamer—I  watched  him  the  whole  xXTCvelN^-as  ^^'^'^^^ 
errand,  and  I  can  promise  you  Yve  V^  TCve\.\N»    ^ 
l^bone, " 
'^5 
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"Well — I  will  have  my  bandages  ready 
artem,"  replied  the  man  of  miedicine.  "  We  must  guard 
against  haemorrhage — Sir  Bingo  is  a  i^ethoric  subjecL— 
One  o'clock,  you  say — at  the  Buck-stane — I  will  be 
punctual." 

"  Will  you  Dot  walk  with  us  ?"  said  Captain  MacTuik, 
who  seemed  willing  to  keep  his  whole  convoy  together 
on  this  occasion,  lest,  peradventure,  any  of  than  had  fled 
from  under  his  patronage. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  I  must  first  make  an 
apology  to  worthy  Mrs.  Blower,  for  I  had  promised  her 
my  arm  down  to  the  river-side,  where  they  are  all  to  eat 
a  kettle  offish." 

"  By  Cot,  and  I  hope  we  shall  make  them  a  prettier 
kettle  of  fish  than  was  ever  seen  at  St.  Ronan's/'  said  the 
Captain,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"Don't  say  we,  Captain,"  replied  the  cautious  Doctflr; 
"  I  for  one  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  meeting — vmA 
my  hands  of  it.  No,  no,  I  cannot  afford  to  be  clapt  up 
as  accessory. — ^You  ask  me  to  meet  you  at  the  Buck-stane 
— no  purpose  assigned — I  am  willing  to  oblige  my  worthf 
friend.  Captain  MacTurk — waUc  that  way,  thinking  of 
nothing  particular — hear  the  report  of  pistols — hasten  tB 
the  spot — fortunately  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  molt 
fatal  consequences — chance  most  opportunely  to  have  ay 
case  of  instruments  with  me,  indeed,  generally  walk  with 
them  about  me — nunquam  non  paratus — then  give  my 
professional  definition  of  the  wound  and  state  of  tbt 
patient  That  is  the  way  to  give  evidence.  Captain, 
before  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  such  sort  of  folk — never 
commit  one's  self — it  is  a  rule  of  our  profession." 

"Well,  well.  Doctor,"  answered  the  Captain,  "jnoi^ 
l-aowjrour  own  ways  best ;  and  so  you  are  but  there  to 
^/vea  chance  of  help  in  case  of  accidenl,  a3i  X)[le^a.^M^  «C 
Jb^^^  "^^^  ^  '"^^r  complied  with.     But  it  vjould  Y»  i 
z(s^^*'^°  "/^fl  me,  as  a  man  of  honour,  i£l  63A  w 
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i  thai  t]ia«  should  be  som^x>dy  to  ooqie  is 
An  between  death  and  my  prindpaL" 
.e  awful  hour  of  one,  afternoon,  there  arrived  upon 
>pointed  spot  Captain  MacTurk,  leading  to  the 
Jie  valorous  Sir  Bingo,  uot  exactly  straining  like  a 
iKMind  in  the  slips,  but  rather  looking  moody  like  a 
^er's  bull-dog,  which  knows  he  must  fight  since  his 
4Ster  bids  him.    Yet  the  Baronet  showed  no  outward 
inching  or  abatement  of  courage,  excepting  that  the 
tune  of  Jenny  Sutton,  which  he  had  whistled  without  in- 
termission since  he  left  the  Hotel,  had,  during  the  last 
half-mile  of  their  walk,  sunk  into  silence  ;  although,  to 
}QQk  at  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  projection  of  the  lip, 
and  vacancy  of  the  eye,  it  seemed  as  if  the  notes  were 
still  passing  through  his  mind,  and  that  he  whistled  Jenny 
Sutton  i4  his  imagination.     Mr.  Winterblossom  came 
two  minutes  after  this  happy  pair,  and  the  Doctor  was 
equally  punctual. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  the  former,  "  this  is  a  mighty 
silly  affair,  Sir  Bingo,  and  might,  I  think,  be  easily  taken 
up,  at  less  risk  to  all  parties  than  a  meeting  of  this  kind. 
You  should  recollect,  Sir  Bingo,  that  you  have  mudi 
depending  upon  your  life — ^you  are  a  married  man.  Sir 
Bingo." 

Sir  Bingo  turned  the  quid  in  his  mouth,  and  squirted 
out  the  juice  in  a  most  coachman-like  manner. 

'*  Mr.  Winterblossom,"  said  the  Captain,  "Sir  Bingo 
has  in  this  matter  put  himself  in  my  hands,  and  unless 
you  think  yourself  more  able  to  direct  his  course  than  i 
am,  I  must  frankly  tell  you,  that  I  wiU  be  disobliged  by 
your  interference.  You  may  speak  to  your  own  friend 
as  much  as  you  please  ;  and  if  you  find  yo^u:se.ll'a^s^2s^s:sc^aR&^ 
to  make  any  proposal,  I  shaW  Yie  desvto\i"s»  V>\«A.  '•^^^ 
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«id  peaceable  man  ;  yet  here  is  our  honour  to  be  looked 
after  in  the  first  place ;  and  moreover,  I  must  insist  that 
«very  proposal  for  accommodation  shall  originate  with 
your  party  or  yourself." 

•'  My  party  ?"  answered  Winterblossom  ;  '*  why  really, 
though  I  came  hither  at  your  request,  Captain  Mac- 
Ttirk,  yet  I  must  see  more  of  the  matter,  ere  I  can  fairly 
pronounce  myself  second  to  a  man  I  never  saw  bat 
once." 

"  And,  perhaps,  may  never  see  again,"  said  the  Doctori 
looking  at  his  watch  ;  "for  it  is  ten  minutes  past  the  hour; 
and  here  is  no  Mr.  Tyrrel." 

"  Hey !  what's  that  you  say.  Doctor?"  said  the  Baronet» 
awakened  from  his  apathy. 

"  He  speaks  taraned  nonsense,"  said  the  Captain,  pull- 
ing out  a  huge,  old-fashioned,  turnip-shaped  implement, 
with  a  blackened  silver  dial-plate.  "It  is  not  above 
three  minutes  after  one  by  the  true  time,  and  I  will  up** 
hold  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  be  a  man  of  his  word — never  saw  a 
man  take  a  thing  more  coolly. " 

"  Not  more  coolly  than  he  takes  his  walk  this  way," 
said  the  Doctor ;  "for  the  hour  is  as  I  tell  you — remember 
I  am  professional — have  pulses  to  count  by  the  second 
and  half-second — my  timepiece  must  go  as  true  as  the 
sun." 

"And  I  have  mounted  guard  a  thousand  times  by  my 
watch,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "and  I  defy  the  devil  to  say 
that  Hector  MacTurk  did  not  always  discharge  his  duty 
to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  fraction  of  a  second — it  was 
my  great  grandmother.  Lady  Killbracklin's,  and  I  will 
maintain  its  reputation  against  any  timepiece  that  ever 
went  upon  wheels." 
i  **Wei)  thea,  }ook  at  your  own  watch,  Captain,"  said 

v^TnterbJossom,  "for  time  sXsmds  still  with  no  man 
xaZ'^Zt  "^^JP^^  '^^  ^our  advances.     On  my  word  1 
^3    ^^^^  ^'^^'fods  to  humbug  Ms/' 
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.ey  I  w!iat*s  that  you  say?"  said  Sir  Bingo,  once 
.  starting  from  his  sullen  reverie. 
I  shall  not  look  at  my  watch  upon  no  such  matter,'* 
d  the  Captain  ;  "  nor  will  I  any  way  be  disposed  to 
jubt  yoiu"  friend's  honour,  Mr.  Winterblossora." 
**  My  friend  ?"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom  ;  "  I  must  tell 
you  once  more,  Captain,  that  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  no  friend 
of  mine — ^none  in  the  world.     He  is  your  friend,  Captain 
MiacTtirk ;  and  I  own,  if  he  keeps  us  waiting  much 
longer  on  this  occasion,  I  will  be  apt  to  consider  his 
friendship  as  of  very  little  value." 

"And  how  dare  you  then  say  that  the  man  is  my 
friend?"  said  the  Captain,  knitting  his  brows  in  a  most 
fomiidable  manner. 

"Pooh!  pooh!    Captain,"  answered  Winterblossom, 
coolly,  if  not  contemptuously — "keep  all  that  for  silly 
*■  IxTjrs  ;  I  have  lived  in  the  world  too  long  either  to  provoke 

quarrels,  or  to  care  about  them.  So,  reserve  your  fire  ; 
I  I  h  is  all  thrown  away  on  such  an  old  cock  as  I  am.  But 
I  really  wish  we  knew  whether  this  fellow  means  to  come 
— twenty  minutes  past  the  hour — I  think  it  is  odds  that 
yoti  are  bilked,  Sir  Bingo  ?" 

•'  Bilked  !  hey  I "  cried  Sir  Bingo  ;  "by  Gad,  I  always 
thought  so — I  wagered  with  Mowbray  he  was  a  raff — I 
am  had,  by  Gad.     I'll  ^\ait  no  longer  than  the  half-hour, 
r  by  Gad,  were  he  a  field-marshal." 

r  *'  You  will  be  directed  in  that  matter  by  your  friend,  if 

^  you  please.  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Captain. 

5  "  D — n  me  if  I  will,"  returned  the  Baronet — "  Friend  ; 

a  pretty  friend,  to  bring  me  out  here  on  such  a  fool's 
errand  !     I  knew  the  fellow  was  a  raff — ^but  I  never 
thought  you,  with  all  your  chaft  abouX.  \vcycvc3vax ,  ^osScv  ^ 
d — d  spoon  as  to  bring  a  message  iiorcv  «l1^qw  ^Va^v^ 
Oedtbepit!" 
"If  yon  regret  so   much  havixvg   corner  \v^xe  ^•^ 
parpose, "  said  the  Captain,  in  a  vety  \oi\.>j  ^^o^^' 
i6q 
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you  think  I  have  used  you  like  a  spoon,  as  you  say,  I 
will  have  no  objection  in  life  to  take  Mr.  Tyrx^'s  plao^ 
and  serve  your  occasion,  my  boy  !" 

*'  By !  and  if  you  like  ;t,  you  may  fire  away,  and 

welcome,"  said  Sir  Bingo;  "and  I'll  spin  a  crown  for 
Arst  shot,  for  I  do  not  understand  being  brought  here  for 
nothing,  d — n  me ! ' 

"  And  there  was  never  man  alive  so  ready  as  I  am  to 
Ifive  you  something  to  stay  your  stomach,"  said  the  in;^ 
table  Highlander. 

"  Oh  fie,  gentlemen  !  fie,  fie,  fie  ! "  exclaimed  the  pacific 
Mr.  Winterblossom — "For  shame,  Captain — Out  upon 
you.  Sir  Binge,  are  you  mad? — what,  principal  and 
second  ! — the  like  was  never  heard  of — never." 

The  parties  were  in  some  degree  recalled  to  their  more 
cool  recollections  by  this  expostulation,  yet  continued  ^ 
short  quarter-deck  walk  to  and  fro,  upon  parallel  line% 
looking  at  each  other  sullenly  as  they  passed,  and  hnsfr 
ling  like  two  dogs  who  have  a  mind  to  quarrel,  yet  hes^ 
tate  to  commence  hostilities.  During  this  promenado^ 
also,  the  perpendicular  and  erect  carriage  of  the  veteraAi 
rising  on  his  toes  at  every  step,  formed  a  whimsical  ooB- 
trast  with  the  heavy  loutish  shuffle  of  the  bulky  ^^ronft, 
who  had,  by  dint  of  practice,  very  nearly  attained  that 
most  enviable  of  all  carriages,  the  gait  of  a  shamblliy 
Yorkshire  ostler.  His  coarse  spirit  was  now  thorough^ 
kindled,  and  like  iron,  or  any  other  baser  metal,  vidiici 
is  slow  in  receiving  heat,  it  retained  long  the  smoulda^ 
ing  and  angry  spirit  of  resentment  that  had  originally 
brought  him  to  the  place,  and  now  rendered  him  willing 
to  wreak  his  uncomfortable  feelings  upon  the  neare^ 
object  which  occurred,  since  the  first  purpose  of  U^ 
cojnjn^r  thither  was  frustrated.  In  his  own  phrase,  b^ 
/y/i/cA  tvas  up,  and  finding  himself  in  a  fighting  Yrasnou^ 

ooLf^^^^"^^  "^  ^  P^^y*  ^®  ^^  Acres,  that  so  twicYi  i5»3it 
^c  should  be  thrown  away.     As.  Uov^ewet,  tik 
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,•  ftfter  aU  ooodsted  chiefly  in  ill-humour ;  and  as, 

;  demeanour  of  the  Captain,  he  read  nothing  dei- 

ilal  or  deprecatory  of  his  wrath,  he  began  to  listen 

i  more  attention  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Winter- 

>88om,  who  entreated  them  not  to  sully,  by  private 

iiarrd,  the  honour  they  had  that  day  so  happily  acquired 
idthout  either  blood  or  risk. 

"It  was  now,"  he  said,  "three-quarters  of  an  hour 
past  the  time  appointed  for  this  person,  who  caUs  himself 
Tyrrd,  to  meet  Sir  Bingo  Binks.  Now,  instead  of  stand- 
ing squabbling  here,  which  serves  no  purpose,  I  propose 
we  should  reduce  to  writing  the  circumstances  which 
attend  this  aifair,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  company  at 
the  Well,  and  that  the  memorandum  shall  be  reguUffly 
attested  by  our  subscriptions  ;  after  which.  I  shall  farther 
humbly  propose  that  it  be  subjected  to  the  revision  o(  the 
Committee  of  Management." 

"  I  object  to  any  revision  of  a  statement  to  which  my 
name  shall  be  appended,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Right — ^very  true.  Captain,"  said  the  complaisant 
Mr.  Winterblossom  ;  "  undoubtedly  you  know  best,  and 
your  signature  is  completely  sufficient  to  authenticate 
this  transaction — however,  as  it  is  the  most  important 
which  has  occurred  since  the  Spring  was  established,  I 
propose  we  shall  all  sign  the  prods  verbal,  as  I  may 
term  it" 

"  Leave  me  out,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Doctor,  not 
much  satisfied  that  both  the  original  quarrel  and  the  byr 
battle  had  passed  over  without  any  occasion  for  the 
offices  of  a  Machaon ;  "  leave  me  out,  if  you  please ; 
for  it  does  not  become  me  to  be  ostensibly  concerned  ia 
any  proceedings  which  have  had  for  their  object  a  breach. 
€A  the  peace.    And  for  the  impoilaivce  oil  vi^\<\tc^^^3«.^sst 
aa  hour,  in  a  fine  afternoon,  \l  \s  xa^  o^vw^^"^  ^^^^S 
more  important  service  done  lo  iVve NN eV^  «>\  'S.v.  ^_  ^ 
when  I  Quentia  Quackleben.  1A.I>..  c>aie6.  Vs^^^ 
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'"'''^w^  room.    ^^  .J,^S  of  *e  wmf ^ij  Btoff 
Captain  ^nv         .^  ^^petong    g^,  flasU-a.^"* 

'r^-"Hn.e°^S'--**:n^ebadac.^ 

^  sooner  tea  ^^^  h  s  ^^e  soine  nc 

^^°'  '1  *e  goS^fo«»terc:ptln^  said  tV* 
have  *«  8  ,  either/cap      ^^.^^ .     Ai 

"  ?fZ  ?«*  ^'^'^  rt^v^r.  and  more  co 
to  "Wltioin  tne  B   -.    ^^ce  for  t^ 


"  ?fZ  ?«*  ^'^'^  rt^v^r.  and  more  co 
to  w*""*.*^;  in  France  for  na 
«U  the  wines  in       „  ...hat^**" 

^;^tem  Wsid^    the  Captain.     «    ^^. 

.^^.^""^•^^^  to  say  (f  i^l^fe^V 
Tiirk's  character  ts  toien^    j 
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** irit  KOfisips,  any  more  than  the  "Dear  me's"  and 
iaa's  "  of  tiie  tUupping  misses,  and  the  oaths  of 
mtalooned  or  buckskin'd  beaux.    The  character  of 
!ngo  rose  like  the  stocks  at  the  news  of  a  despatch 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  what  was  extra- 
.nary,  attained  some  consequence  even  in  the  esti- 
*tioii    of   his    lady.     All    shook  their   heads  at  the 
XX>llection  of  the  unlucky  Tyrrel,  and  found  out  much 
n  his  manner  and  address  which  convinced  them  that  he 
Iras  but  an  adventurer  and  swindler.    A  few,  however, 
less  partial  to  the  Committee  of  Management  (for  when- 
ever there  is  an  administration,  there  will  soon  arise  an 
opposition),  whispered  among  themselves,  that,  to  give 
the  fellow  his  due,  the  man,  be  he  what  he  would,  had 
only  come  among  them,  like  the  devil,  when  he  was 
called  for — ^And  honest  Dame  Blower  blessed  hersel 
when  she  heard  of  such  bloodthirsty  doings  as  had  been 
Intended,  and  "  thanked  God  that  honest  Doctor  Kick- 
herben  had  come  to  nae  harm  amang  a'  their  nonsense." 


CHAP.    XIV. 
Clown. — I  hope  here  be  proofs. — Measure  for  Measure. 

HE  borough  of lies,  as  all  the  world  knows, 

about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  St.  Ronan's, 
being  the  county  town  of  that  shire,  which,  as 
described  in  the  Tourist's  Guide,  numbers  among  its 
objects  of  interest  that  gay  and  popular  watering-place, 
whose  feme,  no  doubt,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
present  annals  of  its  earlier  history.     As  it  is  at  presexvt. 
unnecessary  to  be  more  particular  coivcetrvvTv^  ^^  ^^:fcx\Ri 
cf  our  story,  yre  wiJI  fill  up  the  b\anVL  \?X\.  m  >(N\«^  ^^^ 
Dame  with  the  fictitious   appeUalioiv   ol  >^«tOcv'Ccvarcv^^ 
having'  often  found  ourselves  embaTrassedVa.^^  co^^ 
'75 
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of  a  story,  by  the  occurrence  of  an  ugly  hiatus,  -v^di 
we  cannot  always  at  first  sight  fill  up,  with  the  proper 
reference  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 

Marchthom,  then,  was  an  old-fashioned  Scottish  town, 
the  street  of  which,  on  market-day,  showed  a  reasonable 
number  of  stout  great-coated  yeomen,  bartering  or  deal- 
ing for  the  various  commodities  of  their  farms  ;  and  on 
other  days  of  the  week,  only  a  few  forlorn  burghers, 
crawling  about  like  half-awakened  flies,  and  watching 
the  town  steeple  till  the  happy  sound  of  twelve  strokes 
from  Time's  oracle  should  teU  them  it  was, time  to  take 
their  meridian  dram.  The  narrow  windows  of  the  shops 
intimated  very  imperfectly  the  miscellaneous  contents  of 
the  interior,  where  every  merchant,  as  the  shopkeepers 
of  Marchthom  were  termed,  more  Scotico,  sold  every 
thing  that  could  be  thought  of.  As  for  manufactures, 
there  were  none,  except  that  of  the  careful  Town-Coun- 
cil, who  were  mightily  busied  in  preparing  the  warp  and 
woof,  which,  at  the  end  of  every  five  or  six  years,  the 
town  of  Marchthom  contributed,  for  the  purpose  of 
weaving  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a  member  of  Parliament. 

In  such  a  town  it  usually  happens  that  the  Sheri£f- 
clerk,  especially  supposing  him  agent  for  several  lairds 
of  the  higher  order,  is  possessed  of  one  of  the  best-look- 
ing houses ;  and  such  was  that  of  Mr.  Bindloose.  None 
of  the  smartness  of  the  brick-built  and  brass-hanuneied 
mansion  of  a  southern  attorney  appeared  indeed  in  this 
mansion,  which  was  a  tall,  thin,  grim-looking  building 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  narrow  windows  and 
projecting  gables,  notched  into  that  sort  of  descentg 
called  crow-steps,  and  having  the  lower  casements  de- 
fended by  stancheons  of  iron  ;  for  Mr.  Bindloose,  as 
frequently  happens,  kept  a  branch  of  one  of  the  two 
jjationAl  banks,  which,  had  been  lately  established  in  the 
roifvj  or  March  thorn, 
^^*^ds  the  door  of  ibis  tenement,  iheie  advaxMOoL 
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ifrancieiit,  but  empty  streets  of  this  fair 
•oUcle,  which,  had  it  appeared  in  Piocad 
furnished  unremitted  laughter  for  a  wi 
ation  for  a  twelvemonth.  It  was  a  1 
licle,  which  claimed  none  of  the  mo( 
of  tilbury,  tandem,  dennet,  or  the  like  ; 
to  the  humble  name  of  that  almost  forgo 
ion,  a  whiskey  ;  or,  according  to  some 
tim-whiskey.  Green  was,  or  had  been 
ur,  and  it  was  placed  sturdily  and  safely 
le  old-fashioned  wheels,  which  bore  m 
usual  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  carr 
iustnined.  It  had  a  calash  head,  which 
up,  in  consideration  either  to  the  dampi 
ing  air,  or  to  the  retiring  delicacy  of  the 
shrouded  by  leathern  curtains,  tenanted 
ecimen  of  antediluvian  coach-building, 
is  fair  and  modest  dame  noway  aspire 
a  charioteer,  the  management  of  a  ho 
d  as  old  as  the  carriage  he  drew,  was  in 
irge  of  an  old  fellow  in  a  postilion's  jac 
I  airs  escaped  on  each  side  of  an  old-fashio 
-cap,  and  whose  left  shoulder  was  so  ( 
vated  above  his  head,  that  it  seemed  a: 
brt,  his  neck  might  have  been  tucked  ur 
that  of  a  roasted  grouse-cock.  This  gal 
mounted  on  a  steed  as  old  as  that  wl 
It  the  shafts  of  the  carriage,  and  whicl 
leading  rein.  Goading  one  animal  with 
and  stimulating  the  other  with  his  whip 
isonabic  trot  upon  the  causeway,  which  < 
fhen  the  whiskey  stopped  at  Mr.  ^vwiNsy 
'ent  of  importance  etvo>3k^  \.c>  e^^s^ 
"jc  inhabitants  of  thai  axvdi  vVv^  Ttf£\^ 
eeJs  were  laid  aside,  tveeeXes  \«Sx.  «»v 
ed  seams,    and  maiiY  «■  t^os»,  « 
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and  ntispectacled,  was  popped  out  of  the  adjoining 
windows,  whidi  had  the  good  fortune  to  concunaad  a 
view  of  Mr.  Bindloose's  front  door.  The  faces  of  two 
or  three  giggling  clerks  were  visible  at  the  barred  caso- 
ments  of  which  we  have  spoken,  much  amused  at  the 
descent  of  an  old  lady  from  this  respectable  carriagie, 
whose  dress  and  appearance  might  possibly  have  beea 
fashionable  at  the  time  when  her  equipage  was  new.  A 
satin  cardinal,  lined  with  grey  squirrels'  skin,  and  a  black 
silk  bonnet,  trimmed  with  crape,  were  garments  which 
did  not  now  excite  the  respect  which  in  their  fresher 
days  they  had  doubtless  commanded.  But  there  was 
that  in  the  features  of  the  weiarer,  which  would  have 
commanded  Mr.  Bindloose's  best  regard,  though  it  bad 
appeared  in  far  worse  attire ;  for  he  beheld  the  &ce  of 
an  ancient  customer,  who  had  always  paid  her  law  en* 
penses  with  the  ready  penny,  and  whose  accompt  with 
the  bank  was  balanced  by  a  very  respectable  sum  at 
her  credit.  It  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  our  respected 
friend,  Mrs.  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St  Ronaa'i; 
Aultoun. 

Now  her  arrival  intimated   matter  of  deep  impoft. 
Meg  was  a  person  of  all  others  most   averse  to  leave 
her  home,  where,  in  her  own  opinion  at  least,  nothing 
went  on  well  without  her  immediate  superintendeaoo; 
Limited,  therefore,  as  was  her  sphere,  she  remained  fixed 
in  the  centre  thereof;    and  few  as  were  her  satelUtei 
tliey  were  imder  the  necessity  of  performing  thdr  re?o 
lutions  around  her,  while  she  herself  continued  stationai} 
Saturn,  in  fact,  would  be  scarce  more  surprised  at 
passing  call  from  the  Sun,  than  Mr.  Bindloose  at  tb 
unexpected  visit  of  his   old  client.      In  one  breath  I 
jTsbuked  the  iii^uisitive  impertinence  of   his  clerks, 
pother  stimulated  his  housekeeper,  old   Hannaik— 
^'\f'^<i^oose  was  a  bluff  bachelor— to  gel  teaLxeaje 
^ecn  parlour;  and  while  yet  speaking,  vjas  al  i3k 


ur  ain  toom  pouches — it  will  be  laDg  or 
I  fill  tbem."  This  was  spoken,  as  the 
limself  might  have  said,  in  transitu,  the 
!  of  the  carnage.  "  My  stars,  Mrs.  Dods, 
lUy  your  ain  sell,  tn  propria  persima  f — 
r  you  at  such  a  time  oi  day  ? — ^Anthony, 
'e,  Anthony? — so  ye  hac  taen  the  rood 
^ — help  us  down  wi'  the  apron,  Anthony 
. — Lean  on  me,  Mrs.  Dods — help  your 
my — put  the  horses  in  my  stable — the  lads 
the  key. — Come  away,  Mrs.  Dods — I  am 
ou  straight  your  legs  on  the  causeway  of 
ugh  again — come  in  by,  and  we'll  see  to 
breakfast,  for  ye  hae  been  asteer  early 

ir  trouble  to  yon,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  the 
pting  the  offer  of  his  arm,  and  accompany- 
the  house ;  "  I  am  e'en  a  sair  trouble  to 
lid  not  rest  till  I  had  your  advice  on  some- 
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here  and  there  a  puir  body,  and  maybe  the  anld  hoose- 
tyke,  that  wadna  be  sae  weel  guided,  puir  fidlow." 

"Fie,  fie!  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  Clerk  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  rebuke ;  "it  vexes  an  auld  friend  to  hear  ye 
speak  of  yourself  in  that  respectless  sort  of  a  way  ;  am), 
85  for  quitting  us,  I  bless  God  I  have  not  seen  you  look 
better  this  half-score  of  years.  But  maybe  you  will  be 
thinking  of  setting  your  house  in  order,  which  is  the  act 
of  a  carefu'  and  of  a  Christian  woman — Oh !  it's  an  awfu' 
thing  to  die  intestate,  if  we  had  grace  to  consider  it" 

"  Awcel,  I  daur  say  I'll  consider  that  some  day  soon, 
Mr.  Bindloose ;  but  that's  no  my  present  errand.*' 

"Be  it  what  it  like,  Mrs.  Dods,  ye  are  right  heartily 
welcome  here,  and  we  have  a'  the  day  to  speak  of  the 
business  in  h^nd—ftsHna  lente,  that  is  the  true  law 
language — hooly  and  fairly,  as  one  may  say — ill  treating 
of  business  with  an  empty  stomach — and  here  comes 
your  tea,  and  I  hope  Hannah  has  made  it  to  your  taste.** 

Meg  sipped  her  tea — confessed  Hannah's  skill  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Chinese  herb, — sipped  again,  then  tried 
to  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  with  very  indifferent 
success ;  and  notwithstanding  the  lavryer's  compliments 
to  her  good  looks,  seemed,  in  reality,  on  the  point  of 
becoming  ill. 

"  In  the  deil's  name,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  the 
lawyer,  too  well  read  in  a  profession  where  sharp  obser- 
vation is  peculiarly  necessary  to  suffer  these  symptoms  of 
agitation  to  escape  him.  "  Ay,  dame,  ye  are  taking  this 
business  of  yours  deeper  to  heart  than  ever  I  kend  you 
take  onything.  Ony  o'  your  banded  debtors  failed,  or 
like  to  fail  ?  What  then,  cheer  ye  up — you  can  afford  a 
little  loss,  and  it  canna  be  ony  great  matter,  or  I  would 
^ixiJbtless  hn  vc  heard  of  it. " 
"la  troth,  but  it  ts  a  loss,  Afr.  Bindloose;  aiid>i\ffi\ 

ThS  ^^  ^^^  '^'^  ^^^  friend  ?  " 
j^  w^-i^  a  possibility  which  had  never  enlcred  «bfc 
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Jmg  list  of  ciakimties,  and  he  was  at  some  lorn 

Ave  what  the  old  lady  could  possibly  mean  by  ao 

ental  a  prolusion.     But  just  as  he  b^an  to  oome 

ithhis  "Ay,  ay,  we  are  all  mortal,  Fita  incerta, 

artissima/"  and  two  or  three  more  pithy  refleo- 

iS,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering  after  funerals, 

icn  the  will  of  the  deceased  was  about  to  be  opened^ 

iSt  then  Mrs.  Dods  was  pleased  to  become  the  e!x- 

pounder  of  her  own  oracle. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  she  said ;  "  I  maim 
tdl  my  ain  ailment,  for  you  are  no  likely  to  g^ess  it ;  and 
so,  if  ye  will  shut  the  door,  and  see  that  nane  of  your 
giggling  callants.  are  listening  in  the  passage,  I  will  e'en 
tell  you  how  things  stand  with  me." 

Mr.  Bindloose  hastily  arose  to  obey  her  commands, 
gave  a  cautionary  glance  into  the  Bank-office,  and  saw 
that  his  idle  apprentices  were  fast  at  their  desks — turned 
the  key  upon  them,  as  if  it  were  in  a  fit  of  absence, 
and  then  returned,  not  a  little  curious  to  know  what 
could  be  the  matter  with  his  old  friend  ;  and  leaving 
o£f  all  further  attempts  to  put  cases,  quietly  drew  his 
diair  near  hers,  and  awaited  her  own  time  to  make  her 
communication. 

"  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  she,  "  I  am  no  sure  that  yoa 
may  mind,  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  that  there  were 
twa  daft  English  callants,  lodgers  of  mine,  that  had  some 
trouble  from  auld  St.  Ronan's  about  shooting  on  the 
Sfning-well-head  muirs. " 

"  I  mind  it  as  weel  as  yesterday.  Mistress,"  said  the 
Clerk  ;  "by  the  same  token  you  gave  me  a  note  for  my 
trouble  (which  wasna  worth  speaking  about),  and  bade 
me  no  bring  in  a  bill  against  the  puir  bairnsr— ^^V^ai^'V)^ 
a  kind  heart,  Mrs.  Dods." 

''Maybe,  and  maybe  no,  Mr.  Bmd\oosft— ^^'^"^"^^'V^'^ 
I6nd  folk.— But  concerning  these laAs,  \Yve^^^^^'^  . 
ouDtry,  and,  as    I    think,   in  some  \W  \i\xx^«^  ^^ 
j8x 
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another,  and  now  the  anldest  and  the  dooeest  of  the  twa 
came  back  again  about  a  fortnight  sin'  syne,  and  has 
been'my  guest  ever  since." 

"  Awed,  and  I  trust  he  is  noc  at  his  auld  tricks  again, 
good'Wife?"  answered  the  Clerk.  *' I  havena  sae 
muckle  to  say  either  wi'  the  new  Sheriff  or  the  Bendi 
of  Justices  as  I  used  to  hae.  Mrs.  Dods — and  the  Pro- 
curator-Fiscal is  very  severe  on  poaching,  being  borne 
out  by  the  new  Association — few  of  our  auld  friends 
of  the  Killnakdty  are  able  to  come  to  the  sessions  now, 
Mrs.  Dods." 

"Thewaur  for  the  country,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  replied 
the  <^d  lady — "  they  were  de^nt,  considerate  men,  that 
didna  plague  a  puir  herd  caliant  muckle  about  a  moor« 
fowl  or  a  mawkin,  unless  he  turned  common  fowler — Sir 
Robert  Ringhorse  used  to  say  the  herd  lads  shot  as  mony 
gieds  and  pyots  as  they  did  game.  —  But  new  lords 
new  laws— naething  but  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the 
game  no  a  feather  the  plentier.  If  I  wad  hae  a  brace 
or  twa  of  birds  in  the  house,  as  everybody  looks  for 
them  after  the  t^'elfth — I  ken  what  they  are  like  to  cost 
me— And  what  for  no  ?<— risk  maun  be  paid  for. — ^There 
is  John  Pimer  himsell.  that  has  keepit  the  mniivside 
thirty  year,  in  spite  of  a'  the  lairds  in  the  countty, 
shoots,  he  tells  me,  now-a-days,  as  if  he  felt  a  rape  about 
his  neck." 

"  It  wasna  about  ony  game  business,  then,  that  yon 
wanted  advice  ?  "  said  Bindloose,  ii^o,  though  somewhat 
of  a  digresser  himself,  made  little  allowance  for  the  ex- 
cursions of  others  from  the  subject  in  hand. 

"  Indeed  is  it  no,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  M^  ;  "  but  it 

^to  e'en  about  this  unhappy  caliant  that  I  spoke  to  yon 

Bhocir. — Ve  maun  ken  I  have  cleiket  a  particular  fancy 

^^•iftfa  /ad,   Erancis   Tirl— a  ianc^  v\«x  NsiVa»  «5x- 

9^  my  very  sen,  Mr.  Bindloose,  oxiVj  ^toaxVJoew'^'oafc 
Wia  it, " 

J[8s 
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looe  m  the  world,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the 
Ming  at  the  same  time  within  his  own  mind — 
e  mist  begins  to  dear  np^the  young  poacher 
le  mark,  I  see— winged  the  old  barren  grey- 
/,  ay — amarriage-c(mtract,  nodonbt — ^but  I  maun 
ine. — ^Ye  are  a  ^^ise  woman,  Mrs.  Dods,"  he  con- 
aloud,  "and  can  doubtless  consider  the  chances 
AC  changes  of  human  affairs." 
3ut  I  could  never  have  considered  what  has  befallen 
puir  lad,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  Mra.  Dods,  "  through 
J  malice  of  wicked  men. — He   lived   then,  at  the 
ieiknm,  as  I  tell  you,  formair  than  a  fortnight,  as  quiet 
JLB  a  lamb  on  a  lea-rig — a  decenter  lad  never  came  within 
my  door — ate  and  drank  eneugh  for  the  gude  of  the 
homse,  and  nae  mair  than  was  for  his  ain  gude,  whether 
of  body  or  soul— cleared  his  bills  ilka  Saturday  at  e'en» 
as  regularly  as  Satin'day  came  round." 

"  An  admirable  customer,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Dods,'*  said 
the  lawyer. 

••  Never  was  the  like  of  him  for  that  matter,"  an- 
twered  the  honest  dame.  "  But  to  see  the  malice  of 
men  ! — Some  of  thae  landloupers  and  gill4tirts  doun  at 
the  filthy  puddle  yonder,  that  they  ca'  the  Waal,  had 
baard  6[  this  puir  lad,  and  the  bits  of  pictures  that 
he  made  fashion  of  drawing,  and  they  maun  cuitle  him 
awa  doun  to  the  hottle,  where  mony  a  bonny  story 
they  had  decked,  Mr.  Bindloose,  baith  of  Mr.  Tirl 
andof  mysell." 

"A   Commissary  Court  business,"  said  the  writer, 
going  off  again  upon  a  false  scent.     "  I  shall  trim  their 
Jackets  for  them,  Mrs.  Dods,  if  you  «an  but  bring  tight 
evidence  of  the  facts — I  will  soon  bring  them  to  ^'<a&  «!cA. 
palinode— I  will  make  them  repcBX  xf«Gi«t»%  '^^'^  "i'^*'^ 

ffOOd  B8IXIC  jf 

"My  gude  name  I    What  tbe  sottow  \&  >Qcve -^^^   ..^ 
«r  name,  Mr.  Bindloose  ?  *  said  Oae  vcnxaW^  «3iaK»^- 
X83 
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think  ye  hae  been  at  the  wee  cappie  this  morning,  for 
as  early  as  it  is — My  gude  name ! — if  onybody  touched 
my  g^de  name,  I  would  neither  fash  council  nor  com- 
missary—  I  wad  be  down  amang  them  like  a  jer- 
falcon  amang  a  wheen  wild  geese,  and  the  best  amang 
them  that  dared  to  say  onything  of  Meg  Dods  but  what 
was  honest  and  civil,  I  wad  sune  see  if  her  cockemonnie 
was  made  of  her  ain  hair  or  other  folk's.  My  gude  name» 
indeed ! " 

•'  Weel,  weel,  Mrs.  Dods.  I  was  mista'en„  that's  a'," 
said  the  writer,  "  I  was  mista'en  ;  and  I  dare  to  say  you 
would  hand  your  ain  wi'  your  neighbours  as  weel  as  (my 
woman  in  the  land — But  let  us  hear  now  what  the  grief 
is — in  one  word." 

"  In  one  word,  then,  Clerk  Bindloose,  it  is  little  short 
of — murder,"  said  Meg  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  the  veiy 
utterance  of  the  word  startled  her. 

"  Murder  !  murder,  Mrs.  Dods? — ^it  cannot  be — 'there 
is  not  a  word  of  it  in  the  Sheriff-office — the  Procurator- 
Fiscal  kens  nothing  of  it — there  could  not  be  murder  in 
the  country,  and  me  not  hear  of  it — for  God's  sake,  take 
heed  what  you  say,  woman,  and  dinna  get  yourself  into 
trouble." 

"Mr.  Bindloose,  I  can  but  speak  according  to  my 
lights,"  said  Mrs.  Dods  ;  "  you  are  in  a  sense  a  judge  in 
Israel,  at  least  you  are  one  of  the  scribes  having  autho- 
rity— and  I  tell  you  with  a  wae  and  bitter  heart,  that 
this  puir  callant  of  mine  that  was  lodging  in  my  home 
lias  been  murdered  or  kidnapped  awa  amang  thae 
banditti  folk  down  at  the  New  Waal ;  and  I'll  hae  tho 
law  put  in  force  against  them,  if  it  should  cost  me  a 
hundred  pounds. " 

The  Ocrk  stood  much  astonished  at  the  nature  of 
^"^e^r's  accusation,  and  the  pertinacity  with  Vfhkih  shA 
"^f^  <i^sposed  to  insist  upon  it. 


^  ^'s  comfort, "  she  continued,  "  t3aal  v(\kaXeiN 
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Mnedf  it  has  been  by  no  fault  of  mine,  Mr.  Bind- 

/or  wed  I  wot,  before  that  bloodthirsty  auld  half^ 

iilistine,  MacTurk,  got  to  speech  of  him,  I  clawed 

,ntle  to  some  purpose  with  my  hearth-besom. — But 

x>or  simple  bairn  himsell,  that  had  nae  mair  know- 

^e  of  the  wickedness  of  human  nature  than  a  calf  has 

a  flesher's  g^lly,  he  threepit  to  see  the  auld  hardened 

xoodshedder,  and  trysted  wi'  him  to  meet  wi'  some  of 

Jie  £^ang  at  an  hour  cert^n  that  same  day,  and  awa  he 

gaed  to  keep  tryst,  but  since  that  hour  naebody  ever  has 

set  een  on  him. — ^And  the  manswom  villains  now  want  to 

put  a  disgrace  on  him,  and  say  that  he  fled  the  country 

rather  than  face  them  ! — a  likely  story — ^fled  the  country 

for  them  ! — and  leave  his  bill  unsettled — him  that  was 

sae  regular — and  his  portmantle  and  his  flshing-rod,  and 

the  pencils  and  pictures  he  held  sic  a  waiic  about ! — It's 

my  faithful  belief,  Mr.  Bindloose— and  ye  may  trust  me 

•        or  no  as  ye  like — that  he  had  some  foul  play  between 

I        the  Cleikiun  and  the  Buck-stane.     I  have  thought  it,  and 

I  have  dreamed  it,  and  I  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  (X 

my  name  is  not  Meg  Dods,  and  that  I  wad  have  them 

a'  to  reckon  on. — ^Ay,  ay,  that's  right,  Mr.   Bindloose, 

tak  out  your  pen  and  inkhorn,  and  let  us  set  about  it  to 

purpose." 

With  considerable  difficulty,  and  at  the  expense  of 
much  cross-examination,  Mr.  Bindloose  extracted  from 
his  client  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
company  at  the  Well  towards  Tyrrel,  so  far  as  they 
were  known   to  or   suspected  by  Meg,  making  notes, 
as  the  examination  proceeded,  of  what  appeared  to  be 
matter  of  consequence.     After  a  moment's  consideration, 
he  asked  the  dame  the  very  natural  question,  how  she 
came  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ma\.ei\a\i^.cX,  Si«ax  ^^Nsaiv- 
ijJe  appointment  was  made  between  Ca?pvalva.  V^-asTS^aK* 
and  her  lodger,  when,  according  to  Yvex  o>ntv  ^'ss^^'^'^^' 
was  ma.de  in^ra parietes,  and  rtmoii^  testibust 
i3s 
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"  Ay,  but  ve  Tictuallers  ken  weel  encugh  what  goes  on 
in  our  ain  houses,"  said  Meg — •'  And  what  for  no?— If 
ye  fmatiH  ken  a'  about  it,  I  e'en  listened  through  the 
key-bole  of  the  door." 

"And  do  you  say  you  heatd  them  settle  an  aptpoint- 
ment  for  a  duel?"  said  the  Clerk  ;  "and  did  you  no 
take  ony  measunss  to  hinder  mischief,  Mrs.  Dods, 
having  such  a  respect  for  this  lad  as  you  ^y  3rou  have, 
Mrs.  Dods  ? — I  really  wadna  have  looked  for  the  like  o* 
this  at  your  hands." 

"In  truth,  Mr.  Bindloose  "  said  Meg,  putting  hef 
apron  to  her  eyes,  "and  that's  what  vexes  me  mair  than 
a'  the  rest,  and  ye  needna  say  muckle  to  ane  whose  heart 
is  e'en  the  sairer  that  she  has  been  a  thought  to  blame. 
But  there  has  been  mony  a  challenge,  as  they  ca'  it, 
passed  in  my  house  when  thae  daft  lads  of  the  Wildfire 
Club  and  the  Helterskelter  were  upon  their  rambles ; 
and  they  had  aye  sense  eneugh  to  make  it  up  without 
fighting,  sae  that  I  really  did  not  apprehend  onything 
like  mischief. — ^And  ye  maun  think,  moreover,  Mr.  Knd- 
loose,  that  it  would  have  been  an  unco  thing  if  a  guest, 
in  a  decent  and  creditable  public  like  mine,  was  to  have 
cried  coward  before  ony  of  thae  land-louping  bladt> 
guards  that  live  down  at  the  hottle  yonder." 

"  That  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Dods,  you  were  desirous  your 
guest  should  fight  for  the  honour  of  your  house,"  said 
Bindloose. 

"What  for  no,   Mr.   Bindloose ?—Isna  that  kind  of 

fray  aye  about  honour  ?  and  what  for  should  the  honour 

of  a  substantial,  four-nooked  sclated  house  of  three 

storeys  no  be  foughten  for,  as  weel  as  the  credit  of  ony 

of  these  feckless  callants  that  make  such  a  fray  about 

ihejr reputation? — I  promise  you  my  house,  the  Cleikum, 

/BtoouZ/ir  iAeAu/d  Town  of  St.  Ronan's  before  l\itff  wro 

f^^  ^^  jt  will  stand  there  after  they  are  banfreA,  sa\ 

1^"^^  oTtAein  an?  /flke  to  be. " 
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at  perhaps  your  lodger  had  less  zeal  for  t 
the  house,  and  has  quietly  taken  himself  c 
way,"  said  Mr.  Bindloose  ;    "  for,  if  I  undt 

§T  Story,  this  meeting  never  took  place, 
/c  less  zeal ! "  said  Meg,  determined  to  be  pleas 
>  supposition  of  her  lawyer,  *'  Mr.  Bindloose, 
en  him^^I  wish  ye  had  weBO.  him  when  he  w 
— I  dared  hardly  face  him  mysell,  and  there  i 
ly  folk  that  I  am  feared  for — Meeting !  there  m 
Kting.   I  trow — they  never  daxed  to  meet  h 
•but  I  am  sure  waur  came  of  it  than  ever  woi 
yme  of  a  meeting  ;  for  Anthony  heard  twa  sh( 
Bf  as  he  was  watering  the  auld  naig  down  at  t 
jad  that  is  not  far  frae  the  footpath  that  leads 
idc-stane.     I  was  angry  at  him  for  no  making 
what  the  matter  was,  but  he  thought  it  was  ai 
out  wi'  the  double  barrel,  and  he  wasna  keen 
I  himself  a  witness,  in  ease  he  suld  have  be 
•n  in  the  Poaching  Court." 
sll,"  said  the  Sheriff-Cleric,  "and  I  dare  say 
ir  a  poacher  fire  a  couple  of  shots — nothing  m< 

Believe  me,  Mrs.  Dods,  your  guest  had 
or  the  party  Captain  MacTuric  invited  him  tc 
lug  a  quiet  sort  of  man.  he  has  just  walked  a^ 
ywn  home,  if  he  has  one — I  am  really  sorry  y 
:ven  yourself  the  trouble  of  this  long  journey  abc 
>le  a  matter." 

Dods  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  grou 
ry  sullen  and  discontented  posture,  and  when  i 
it  was  in  a  tone  of  corresponding  displeasure, 
kreel — aweel — live  and  learn,  they  say — I  thou| 
i  firiend  in  you,  Mr.  Bindloose — I  am.  sus^  ^  '• 
Mir  part  when  folk  miscaa'd  ^»  'ajcv^wia.^'i^' 
U,  and  the  other  thing,  arvd>\\Ae>QfcVwt^ 
6ck-dtnwing  loon.  Mr.  BitiAXooae.— N«^  ^ 
v't  my  penny  of  money,  lYiou^la,  t»»  ^^=^ 
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Turnpenny  lives  nearer  me,  and  they  say  he  alldws  half 
a  per  cent  mair  than  ye  do  if  the  siller  lies,  and  mine  is 
but  seldom  steered." 

"  But  ye  have  not  the  Bank's  security,  madam,"  said 
Mr.  pindloose,  reddening.  "  I  say  harm  of  nae  man's 
credit — ill  would  it  beseem  me — but  there  is  a  difference 
between  Tarn  Turnpenny  and  the  Bank  I  trow." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Bank  here  Bank  there,  I  thought  I  had 
a  friend  in  you,  Mr.  Bindloose  ;  and  here  am  I,  come 
from  my  ain  house  all  the  way  to  yours,  for  sma'  comfortt 
I  think." 

"  My  stars,  madam,"  said  the  perplexed  scribe,  •'  what 
would  you  have  mc  to  do  in  such  a  blind  story  as  yourSt 
Mrs.  Dods? — Be  a  thought  reasonable— consider  that 
there  is  no  Corpus  delicti, '* 

' '  Carpus  delicti  f  and  what's  that  ?  "  said  Meg  ;  ' '  some- 
thing to  be  paid  for,  nae  doubt,  for  your  hard  words  a' 
end  in  that. — ^And  what  for  suld  I  no  have  a  Corpus 
delicti,  or  a  Habeas  Corpus,  or  any  other  Corpus,  that  I 
like,  sae  long  as  I  am  willing  to  lick  'and  lay  down  the 
ready  siller  ?  " 

"  Lord  help  and  pardon  us,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  dis- 
tressed agent,  "ye  mistake  the  matter  a'  th^ither; 
When  I  say  there  is  no  Corpus  delicti,  I  mean  to  say 
there  is  no  proof  that  a  crime  has  been  committed." 

"  And  does  the  man  say  that  murder  is  not  a  crinie^ 
then  ?  "  answered  Meg,  who  had  taken  her  own  view  of 
the  subject  far  too  strongly  to  be  converted  to  any  other 
— ' '  Weel  I  wot  it's  a  crime,  baith  by  the  law  of  Qod 
and  man,  and  mony  a  pretty  man  has  been  strapped 
for  it" 

"  I  ken  all  that  very  weel,"  answered  the  writer ;  ••  bnt^ 
my  stars,  Mrs.  Dods,  there  is  nae  evidence  of  murder  in 
^^^  case^-nae  proof  that  a  man  has  been  sVaon— vaft 
^^f^ca'oQ  of  bis  dead  /body— and  that  iswbal^  od 
^  ff^^^  deUctL" 
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ban,  the  deil  lick  it  out  of  ye,"  said  Meg-, 

rath,  "  for  I  will  awa  hame  again  ;  and  as  for 

id's  body,  I'll  hae  it  fund,  if  it  cost  me  turning 

I  for  three  miles  round  wi'  pick  and  shool — if  it 

c  to  give  the  puir  bairn  Christian  burial,  and  to 

/unishment  on  MacTurk  and  the  murdering  crew 

;  Waal,  and  to  shame  an  auld  doited  fule  like 

iell,  John  Bindloose." 

iie  rose  in  wrath  to  call  her  vehicle  ;    but  it  was 

.ther  the  interest  nor  the  intention  of  the  writer  that 

s  customer  and  he  should  part  on  such  indifferent 

jerms.     He  implored  her  patience,  and  reminded  her 

that  the  horses,  poor  things,  had  just  come  off  their 

stage — an  argument  which  sounded  irresistible  in  the 

ears  <rf  the  old  she-publican,  in  whose  early  education 

due  care  of  the  post-cattle  mingled  with  the  most  sacred 

duties.    She  therefore  resumed  her  seat  again  in  a  sullen 

mood,  and  Mr.  Bindloose  was  cudgelling  his  brains  for 

some  argument  which  might  bring  the  old  lady  to  reason, 

when  his  attention  was  drawn  by  a  noise  in  the  passage. 


CHAP.    XV. 

Now  your  traveller. 

He  and  Ms  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess. — King  John. 

HE  noise  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  last  chapter 
to  have  disturbed  Mr.  Bindloose,  was  the  rap- 
ping of  one,  as  in  haste  and  impatience,  at  the 
Bank-office  door,  which  office  was  an  apartment  of  the 
Banker's  house,  on  the  left  hand  of  his  passage,  as  the 
parlour  in  which  he  had  received  Mrs.  Dods  vt-as*  ^as^t^xv 
the  right.  ,     . 

In  general,  this  office  was  patent  lo  i5\>^^V\Tv?,\i>a-'a^^'^^^ 
there;  but  at  present,  whatever  migVvt  >d^  ^^^'^^x^ei. 
the  party  who  Jmocked,  the  clerks  vat\\Va  vV^^  ^^^^ 
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not  admit  him,  being  themselves  made  prisoners  hj  tl 
prudent  jealousy  of  Mr.  Bindloose,  to  prevent  them  &a 
listening  to  his  consultation  with  Mrs.  Dods.  Hm 
therefore  answered  the  angry  and  impatient  knocking  < 
the  stranger  only  with  stifled  giggling  from  within,  findic 
it  no  doubt  an  excellent  joke»  that  their  master's  pr 
caution  was  thus  interfering  with  their  own  dischaii 
of  duty. 

With  one  or  two  hearty  curses  upon  them,  as  tl 
regular  plagues  of  his  life,  Mr.  Bindloose  darted  into  tl 
passage,  and  admitted  the  stranger  into  his  offici 
apartment.  The  doors  both  of  the  parlour  and  offii 
remaining  open,  the  ears  of  Luckie  Dods  (experienced,  i 
he  reader  knows,  in  collecting  intelligence)  could  part 
overhear  what  passed.  The  conversation  seemed  to  r 
gard  a  cash  transaction  of  some  importance,  as  Ml 
became  aware  when  the  stranger  raised  a  voice  wbk 
was  naturally  sharp  and  high,  as  he  did  when  utterii 
the  following  words,  towards  the  close  of  a  conversati< 
which  had  lasted  about  five  minutes — "  Premium? — N 
a  pice,  sir — not  a  courie — not  a  farthing — premium  foe 
Bank  of  England  bill  ?  d'ye  take  me  for  a  fool,  sir  ?-h 
not  I  know  that  you  call  forty  days  par  when  you  gi 
remittances  to  London?" 

Mr.   Bindloose  v>'2ls  here  heard  to  mutter  somethii 
indistinctly  about  the  custom  of  the  trade. 

"  Custom  !"  retorted  the  stranger,  "  no  such  thiag 
damn'd  bad  custom,  if  it  is  one — don't  tell  me  of  ii 
toms — 'Sbodikins,  man,  I  know  the  rate  of  exdi«m 
all  over  the  world,  and  have  drawn  bills  from  Timbuct 
— My  friends  in  the  Strand  filed  it  along  with  Bma 
from  Gondar — talk  to  me  of  premium  on  a  Bank 
2inff]and  post-bill !— What  d'ye  look  at  the  bill  for? 
^jv  thjakjt  doubtful?-'!  can  cliange  it" 
r^/^".'^'f^ ^<^ ^c^ns necessary,"  answered  BindVoose,  ** 
^^^ierJffht;  but  it  is  usual  to  indorse.  s\t." 
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iljr-^rcach  me  a  pen — d'ye  think  I  canivrite 
/atan?—What  sort  of  ink  is  this?—- yellow  as 
.«>— never  mind — there  is  my  name — Peregrine 
cod — I  got  it  from  the  Willoughbies,  my  Chri&- 
jote — Have  I  my  full  change  here?" 
jnr  full  change,  sir,"  answered  Bindloose. 
>Vhy,  you  should  give  me  a  premium,  friend,  instead 
le  giving  you  one." 

It  is  out  of  our  way,  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the 
iiker,  "  quite  out  of  oiu:  way — but  if  you  would  step 

iVo  the  parlour  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  " 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  the  stranger,  his  voice  sounding 
more  distinctly  as  (talking  all  the  while,  and  ushered 
along  by  Mr.  Bindloose)  he  left  the  office  and  moved 
towards  the  parlour,  "a  cup  of  tea  were  no  such  bad 
thing,  if  one  could  come  by  it  genuine — ^but  as  for  your 

premium" So  saying,  he  entered  the  parlour  and 

made  his  bow  to  Mrs.  Dods,  who,  seeing  what  she 
called  a  decent  purpose -Uke  body,  and  aware  that 
his  pocket  was  replenished  with  English  and  Scottish 
paper  currency,  returned  the  compliment  with  her  best 
curtsey. 

Mr.  Touchwood,  when  surveyed  more  at  leism-e,  was 
a  short,  stout,  active  man,  who,  though  sixty  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  retained  in  his  sinews  and  frame  the 
elasticity  of  an  earlier  period.  His  countenance  ex- 
pressed self-confidence,  and  something  like  a  contempt 
for  those  who  liad  neither  seen  nor  endured  so  much  as 
he  had  himself.  His  short  black  hair  was  mingled  with 
grey,  but  not  entirely  whitened  by  it.  His  eyes  were 
jet  black,  deep-set,  small,  and  sparkling,  and  contri- 
buted, with  a  short  tumed-up  nose,  to  ex^t^sa  iksv 
irritable  and  choleric  habit.     His  comp\e.Y:\oxlN*«&\K«'c^. 

to  a  brick-colour  hy  the  vicisatudes  oi  ^^"^^"^^^^^^^vsr- 
i'i  bad  been  subjected  ;  and  bis  iace,  v^\5^^^^»  ^"^  "^^  ^^ 
tODce  of  a  yard  or  two.  seemed  \ia2u&  «^^  ^^"^ 
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peared,  when  closely  examined,  to  be  seamed  with  a 
million  of  wrinkles,  crossing  each  other  in  evoy  directioi] 
possible,  but  as  fine  as  if  drawn  l^  the  point  of  a  ven 
small  needle.  His  dress  was  a  blue  coat  and  bofl 
waistcoat,  half-boots  remarkably  well  blacked,  and  8 
silk  handkerchief  tied  with  military  precision.  The  onlj 
aniquated  part  of  his  dress  was  a  cocked  hat  of  equi- 
lateral dimensions,  in  the  button-hole  of  which  he  wo« 
a  very  small  cockade.  Mrs.  Dods,  accustomed  to  judge 
of  p)ersons  by  their  first  appearance,  said,  that  in  thi 
three  steps  which  he  made  from  the  door  to  the  tea- 
table,  she  recognised,  without  the  possibility  of  mistake, 
the  gait  of  a  person  "who  was  well  to  pass  in  the  world 
"and  that,"  she  added  with  a  wink,  "is  what  we  vio 
tuallers  are  seldom  deceived  in.  If  a  gold-laced  waist* 
coat  has  an  empty  pouch,  the  plain  swan's-down  will  Ix 
the  brawer  of  the  twa." 

"A  drizzling  morning,  good  madam,-"  said  Mr. 
Touchwood,  as  with  a  view  of  sounding  what  sort  ol 
company  he  had  got  into. 

"A  fine  saft  morning  for  the  crap,  sir,"  answeK<! 
Mrs.  Dods,  with  equal  solemnity. 

"  Right,  my  good  madam  ;  soft  is  the  very  word, 
though  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  heard  it.  I  hav« 
cast  a  double  hank  about  the  round  world  since  I  hat 
heard  of  a  soft  morning." 

"  You  will  be  from  these  parts,  then?"  said  the  writer, 
ingeniously  putting  a  case,  which,  he  hoped,  wonk 
induce  the  stranger  to  explain  himself.  "  And  yet,  sir,' 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  was  thinking  that  Touch* 
wood  is  not  a  Scottish  name,  at  least  that  I  ken  of." 

"Scottish  name?— no,"  replied  the  traveller  ;  "bnt  f 
man  may  have  been  in  these  parts  before,  without  bcl' 
^  native— or,  being  a  native,  he  may  have  V\€ 
J^a^-o  to  change  his  name— there  are  many  tea* 
^^2^nge  their  names, " 
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1y,  and  some  of  them  very  good  ones,"  said 
c;    "  as  in  the  common  case  of  an  heir  of 
icre  deed  of  provision  and  tailzie  is  maist  ofdi- 
iplemented  by  taking  up  name  and  arms." 
or  in  the  case  of  a  man  having  made  the  country 
i  for  him  under  his  own  proper  appellative,"  said 
.'ouchwood. 

rhat    is  a  supposition,   sir,"  replied   the  lawyer, 
nich  it  would  ill  become  me  to  put. — But  at  any 
,e,  if  you  knew  this  country  formerly,  ye  cannot  but 
*  marvellously  pleased  with  the  change  -vfe  have  been 
naking  since  the  American  war, — hill -sides  bearing 
clover  instead  of  heather, — ^rents  doubled,  trebled,  quad- 
rupled,— the  auld  reekie  dungeons  pulled  down,  and 
gentlemen  living  in  as  good  houses  as  you  will  see  any- 
where in  England." 

"Much  good  may  it  do  them,  for  a  pack  of  fools  !" 
replied  Mr.  Touchwood,  hastily. 

'*  You  do  not  seem  delighted  with  our  improvements, 
sir,"  said  the  banker,  astonished  to  hear  a  dissentient 
voice  where  he  conceived  all  men  were  unanimous. 

■  *  

"Pleased!"  answered  the  stranger — "Yes,  as  much 
pleased  as  I  am  with  the  devil,  who,  I  believe,  set  many 
of  them  agoing.  Ye  have  got  an  idea  that  everything 
must  be  changed — Unstable  as  water,  ye  shall  not  excel 
— I  tell  ye,  there  have  been  more  changes  in  this  poor 
nook  of  yours  within  the  last  forty  years,  than  in  the  great 
empires  of  the  East  for  the  space  of  four  thousand,  for 
what  I  know." 

**  And  why  not,"  replied  Bindloose,  "  if  they  be 
changes  for  the  better?  " 

•*  But  they  are  not  for  the  better,"  le^Xit^'^T.'X^csvaK^- 

wood,  eagerly.     "I  left  your  peasanX.^  ^^  V^'^'^  ^s.\^i 

/      indeed;  but  honest  and  industrious,  etv^MTVCv^  ^^T^ 

in  this  world  with  firmness,  and  \ooVLms  ^o"^^^^^, 

iwsrt  with  hope — Now  they  are   mere  e^e-^^'t  ^ 
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r.  xuucuwuixi,  Muu  otnuiuosc,  wiiu  icii 
in  the  modem  improvements,  "  a  set  of 
pHtfMng  like  lairds  in  good  earnest,  and  tenants 
MKr  boasekeeping  than  the  lairds  used  to  have, 
lllillg  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  as  I  would  face 
these  are  not  signs  of  wealth,  I  do  not 
to  seek  for  them." 
lief  are  signs  of  folly,  sir,"  replied  Touchwood ; 
'  Ibat  is  poor,  and  renders  itself  poorer  by  desiring 

thought  rich  ;  and  how  they  come  by  the  means 
re  so  ostentatious  of,  you,  who  are  a  banker,  per- 
oan  tell  me  better  than  I  can  guess." 
here  is  maybe  an  accommodation-bill  discounted 
ind  then,  Mr.  Touchwood  ;  but  men  must  have 
modation,  or  the  world  would  stand  still — accom- 
ion  is  the  grease  that  makes  the  wheels  go." 
f,  makes  them  go  down  hill  to  the  devil,"  an- 
I  Touchwood.      "  I  left  you  bothered  about  one 
ink,  but  the  whole  country  is  an  Air  bank  now,  I 
-And  who  is  to  pay  the  piper  ? — But  it's  all  one — 
see  little  more  of  it — it  is  a  perfect  Babel,  and  would 
le  head  of  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life  with  people 
Dve  sitting  better  than  running,  silence  better  than 
ng,  who  never   eat   but  when  they  arc   hungry, 
drink  but  when  thirsty,  never  laugh  without  a  jest, 
sver  speak  but  when  they  have  something  to  say. 
ere  it  is  all  run,  ride,  and  drive — ftovXv*  ^-axcL,  «a.^ 
icy — no  steadiness — ^no  chaKicXet." 
'  lay  the  burden  of  my  Aife,"  saK^  ^^^x^  ^^ 

towards  her  friend  Bindloosc.  '*  vVv^'^  r?^^"^ 
f  been  at  the  new  Spavr-VJaaV  -joxkAfcx.   ^  ^ 
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"  Spaw  do  you  call  it,  madam  ? — If  you  mean  the 
establishment  that  has  been  spawned  down  yonder  at 
St.  Ronan's,  it  is  the  very  fountain-head  of  folly  and  cox- 
combry— a  Babel  for  noise  and  a  \''anity-fair  for  nonsense 
— no  well  in  your  swamps  tenanted  by  such  a  conceited 
colony  of  clamorous  frogs." 

"Sir,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  Dame  Dods,  delighted  with  the 
unqualified  sentence  passed  upon  her  fashionable  rivals, 
and  eager  to  testify  her  respect  for  the  judicious 
stranger  who  had  pronounced  it, — "will  you  let  me 
have  the  pleasure  of  pouring  you  out  a  dish  of  tea  ? " 
And  so  saying,  she  took  bustling  possession  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  had  hitherto  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bindloose  himself.  "  I  hope  it  is  to  your  taste, 
sir,"  she  continued,  when  the  traveller  had  accepted  her 
courtesy  with  the  grateful  acknowledgment  which  men 
addicted  to  speak  a  great  deal  usually  show  to  a  willing 
auditor. 

"It  is  as  good  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect, 
ma'am,"  ans^vered  Mr.  Touchwood;  "not  quite  like 
what  I  have  drunk  at  Canton  with  old  Fong  Qua  ;  but 
the  Celestial  Empire  does  not  send  its  best  tea  to  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  nor  does  Leadenhall  Street  send  its  best  to 
Marchthom." 

"  That  may  be  very  true,  sir,"  replied  the  dame ;  *•  bat 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Bind  loose's  tea  is  muckle 
better  than  you  had  at  the  Spaw-Waal  yonder." 

"  Tea,  madam  ! — I  saw  none — Ash  leaves  and  black- 
thorn leaves  were  brought  in  in  painted  canisters,  and 
handed  about  by  powder-monkeys  in  livery,  and  am- 
sumed  by  those  who  liked  it,  amidst  the  chattering  <rf: 
parrots  and  the  squalling  of  kittens.     I  longed  for  the 
c^^j<s  of  the  Spectator,  when  I  might  have  laid  my  pennj: 
oa  the  bar,  and  retired  without  ceremony— BnX  tl^ 
JtsJ*^^^^  ^^^ction  was  circulated  undci  t!bB  oos^ 
^^Aalf^unzed  Wue-stocking  or  other,  andi^e^ 


•Jb.  aU  the  formality  of  an  entertainment,  for 
ide  allowance  of  a  cockle-shell  full  of  cat-lap 

i,  sir/'^swered  Dame  Dods,  "all  I  can  say 

if  it  had  been  my  luck  to  have  served  you  at  the 

Ik  Inn,  which  our  folks  have  kept  for  these  twa 

itions,  I  canna  pretend  to  say  ye  should  have  had 

tea  as   ye   have   been  used   to  in  foreign  parts 

xe  it  grows,  but  the   best  I  had  I  wad  have  gi'en 

to  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance,  and  I   never 

iarged  mair  than  sixpence  in  all  my  time,  and  my 

Atber's  before  me." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  the  Old  Inn  was  still  standing, 
madam,"  said  the  traveller  ;  "  I  should  certainly  have 
been  your  guest,  and  sent  down  for  the  water  every  morn- 
ing— the  doctors  insist  I  must  use  Cheltenham,  or  some 
substitute,  for  the  bile — though,  d — n  them,  I  believe  it's 
only  to  hide  their  own  ignorance.  And  I  thought  this 
Spaw  would  have  been  the  least  evil  of  the  two  ;  but  I 
have  been  fairly  overreached — one  might  as  well  live  in 
the  inside  of  a  bell.  I  think  young  St.  Ronan's  must  be 
mad,  to  have  established  such  a  Vanity-fair  upon  his 
father's  old  property." 

"  Do  you  ken  this  St  Ronan's  that  now  is?  "  inquired 
the  Dame. 

"By  report  only,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood;  "but  I 
have  heard  of  the  family,  and  I  think  I  have  read  of 
them,  too,  in  Scottish  history.  I  am  sorry  to  under- 
stand they  are  lower  in  the  world  than  they  have  been. 
This  young  man  does  not  seem  to  take  the  best  way  to 
mend  matters,  spending  his  time  among  gamblers  and 
black-legs." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  weie  so,"  ?»^\^  \vc3fWK=iv.  >^»% 
I>ods,  whose  hereditary  respect,  iox  xYve^  \ra.x«^^  "ST^SX- 
Jcept  ber  from  joining  in  any  scatvd^N.  aSt^^^vv^^  v!Si«i>!^^»^ 
xacterof  the  young  laird—**  My  ioxbeax^*  svc*"^ 
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kindness  frae  his  ;  and  although  maybe  he  may  have 
forgotten  all   about  it,  it  wad  iU  become  me  to  say 
onything  of  him  that  should  not  be  said  of  Iiis  father's 
son."  9 

Mr.  Bindioose  had  not  the  same  motive  for  forbear- 
ance ;  he  declaimed  against  Mowbray  as  a  thoughtless 
dissipater  of  his  own  fortune,  and  that  of  others.  **I 
have  some  reason  to  speak,"  he  said,  "having  two  of 
his  notes  for  ;£"ioo  each,  which  I  discounted  out  of  mere 
kindness  and  respect  for  his  ancient  family,  and  which 
he  thinks  nae  mair  of  retiring,  than  he  does  of  paying 
the  national  debt — And  here  has  he  been  raking  every 
shop  in  Marchthorn,  to  fit  out  an  entertainment  for  all 
the  fine  folk  at  the  Well  yonder  ;  and  tradesfolk  are 
obliged  to  take  his  acceptances  for  their  furnishings. 
But  they  may  cash  his  bills  that  will ;  I  ken  ane  that 
will  never  advance  a  bawbee  on  ony  paper  that  has  John 
Mowbray  either  on  the  back  or  front  of  it.  He  had 
mair  need  to  be  paying  the  debts  which  he  has  made 
already,  than  making  new  anes,  that  he  may  feed  fules 
and  flatterers." 

"  I  believe  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  preparations,  too," 
said  Mr.  Touchwood,  '  •  for  the  entertainment  has  been 
put  oflf,  as  I  heard,  in  consequence  of  Miss  Mowbray's 
illness." 

"Ay,  ay,  puir  thing!"  said  Dame  Margaret  Dods ; 
"  her  health  has  been  unsettled  for  this  mony  a  day." 

"  Something  ^vrong  here,  they  tell  me,"  said  the  tra* 
veller,  pointing  to  his  own  forehead  significantly, 

"  God  only  kens,"  replied  Mrs.  Dods  ;  "  but  I  rather 

suspwt  the  heart  than   the  head — the   puir   thing  is 

hurried  here  and  there,  and  down  to  the  Waal,  and  up 

agn/n,  and  nae  society  or  quiet  at  hame  ;  and  a'  thing 

^•anging^  this  unthrifty  gate — nae  wonder  she  »  "Xio  >i3Mk 

^*^^  settled.  " 

x^"' "  ''^P^^  Touchwood,  "  she  \s  wcwse  ^C7  « 
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has  been,  and  that  has  occasioned  the  piarty  at 
Jastle  having  been  put  off.     Besides,  now  this  fine 
lord  has  come  down  to  the  Well,  undoubtedly  they 
ait  her  recovery." 
A  lord  !  "  ejaculated  the  astonished  Mrs.  Dods  ;  "a 
i  come  down  to  the  Waal — ^they  will  be  neither  to  haud 
f  to  bind  now — ance  wud  and  aye  waur — a  lord  ! — set 
iem  up  and  shute  them  forward — a  lord ! — the  Lord 
aave  a  care  o'  us ! — a  lord  at  the  hottle — Maister  Touch- 
wood, it's  my  mind  he  will  only  prove  to  be  a  Lord  o* 
Session. " 

*•  Nay,  not  so,  my  good  lady,"  replied  the  traveller, 
"he  is  an  English  lord,  and,  as  they  say,  a  Lord  of  Par- 
liament— ^but  some  folk  pretend  to  say  there  is  a  flaw  in 
the  title." 

"  I'll  warrant  is  there — a  dozen  of  them  !  "  said  Meg, 
with  alacrity — for  she  could  by  no  means  endure  to  think 
on  the  accumulation  of  dignity  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
rival  establishment,  from  its^  becoming  the  residence  ot 
an  actual  nobleman.  "  I'll  warrant  he'll  prove  a  land- 
louping  lord  on  their  hand,  and  they  will  be  e'en  cheap  o' 
the  loss — And  he  has  come  down  out  of  order  it's  like, 
and  nae  doubt  he'll  no  be  lang  there  before  he  will  recover 
his  health,  for  the  credit  of  the  Spaw." 

"  Faith,  madam,  his  present  disorder  is  one  which  the 
Spaw  will  hardly  cure — ^he  is  shot  in  the  shoulder  with 
a  pistol-bullet — a  robbery  attempted,  it  seems— that  is 
one  of  3rour  new  accomplishments — no  such  thing  hap- 
pened in  Scotland  in  my  time — men  would  have  sooner 
expected  to  meet  with  the  phoenix  than  with  a  high- 
wayman." 

•'And  where  did  this  happen,  if  you  please^  s,\s.^" 
asked  the  man  of  bills. 

''Somewhere    near   the    o\d    N\\\tv^^r    ^^"^^^  ^^ 
stranger;  "and,  if  I  am  ngVitXy  mioxmee^,  «^^^^ 
day  lust." 
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"  Tills  explains  your  twa  shots,  I  am  thinking',  Mrs. 
Docis,"  said  Mr.  BincUoose  ;  "your  groom  heard  them 
on  the  Wednesday — it  must  have  been  this  attack  on  the 
stranirer  nobleman." 

"  Maybe  it  was,  and  maybe  it  was  not,"  said  Mrs. 
Dods  ;  "but  I'll  see  gude  reason  before  I  give  up  my 
ain  judgment  in  that  case.  I  wad  like  to  ken  if  this  geii- 
ileman,"  she  added,  returning  to  tlie  subject  from  which 
Mr.  Touchwood's  interesting  conversation  liad  for  a 
i'c\v  minutes  diverted  her  thoughts,  "  has  heard  aught  of 
^fr.  Tirl?" 

"  If  you  mean  the  person  to  whom  this  paper  relates," 
said  the  stranger,  taking  a  printed  handbill  from  his 
ixjckct,  "  I  heard  of  little  else — the  whole  place  rang  of 
him,  till  I  was  almost  as  sick  of  Tyrrel  as  William  Kufus 
\\as.  Some  idiotical  quarrel  which  he  had  engaged  in, 
and  which  he  had  not  fought  out,  as  their  wisdom 
ihought  he  should  have  done,  was  the  principal  cause  of 
cjnsure.  That  is  anothexi  fpHy  now,  which  has  gained 
^jround  among  you.  Formerly,  two  old  proud  lairds,  or 
cadets  of  good  family,  perhaps  quarrelled,  and  had  a 
r  .'ucontre,  or  fouglit  a  duel  after  the  fashion  of  their  old 
cJothic  ancestors;  but  men  who  had  no  grandfather! 
jv.'ver  dreamt  of  such  folly — And  here  the  folk  denounce 
i\  trumpery  dauber  of  canvas,  for  such  I  understand  to 
bo  this  hero's  occupation,  as  if  he  were  a  field-officer,  who 
iiuide  valour  his  profession  ;  and  who,  if  you  deprived 
liim  of  his  honour,  was  like  to  be  deprived  of  liis  bread 
:it  the  same  time. — Ha,  ha,  ha  !  it  reminds  one  of  Don 
<jiiixotc,  who  took  his  neighbour,  Samson  Carrasco,  for 
;l  knii;ht-errant." 

The  perusal  of  this  paper,  which  contained  the  notes 

f.)rm'jrly  laid  before  the  reader,  containing  the  statement 

''^>>'/rI:ijn^o,  and  the  censure  which  the  compaixiY  ai  the 

.^yc-//  /jad  thought  fit  to  pass  upon  bis  affair  mx'h. 'Wx 

''Z^  '"^^"^"-'^  ^^^'  BJndloose  to  say  to  Mrs.  "Dods.  vnS 
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|1^4yi  the  superiority  of  his  own  judgment 
IK  would  permit, — 

m  that  I  was  right,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  that 
X  earthly  use  in  your  fashing  yoursell  wi' 
mey — The  lad  has  just  ta'en  the  bent, 
:e  Sir  Bingo  ;  and  troth,  I  think  him  the 
twa  for  sae  doing — There  ye  hae  print 

red  somewhat  sullenly,  "Ye  may  be  mis- 
at,  your  ainseU,  for  as  wise  as  ye  are,  Mr. 
shall  hae  that  matter  mair  stricdy  inquired 

a  renewal  of  the  altercation  concerning 
fate  of  Tyrrel,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
nduced  to  take  some  interest  in  the  subject. 
Irs.  Dods,  receiving  no  countenance  from 
d  l£(wyer  for  the  hypothesis  she  had  formed, 
hing  like  displeasure,  to  order  her  whisky 
i.  But  hostess  as  she  was  herself,  when  in 
inions,  she  reckoned  without  her  host  in 
stance ;  for  the  hump-backed  postilion,  as 
i  department  as  Mrs.  Dods  herself,  declared 
e  would  not  be  fit  for  the  road  these  two 
The  good  lady  was  therefore  obliged  to 
isure,  bitterly  lamenting  all  the  while  the 
ouse  of  public  entertainment  was  sure  to 
absence  of  the  landlord  or  landlady,  and 
.  long  list  of  broken  dishes,  miscalculated 
narranged  chambers,  and  other  disasters, 
>  to  expect  at  her  return.  Mr.  Bindloose, 
:over  the  regard  of  his  good  friend  and 
le  had  in  some  degree  forfeited  by  ca«iS3»^ 
a  favourite  subbed,  d\d  XiO\.  Oa.oa?fc\»  ^"Ssst 
,  rhough  obvious  topic  oi  cot^o^<^»"^:^^ 
;d  inn  is  little  exposed  \.o  \>cve  ^^"^  . 
2d.     On  the  conlrary.  Vwe  wt^^^«^ 
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very  cordially,  and  went  so  far  as  to  hint,  that  if 

Touchwood  had  come  to  Marchthom  with  post- 

ses,  as  he  supposed  from  his  dress,  she  could  have 

advantage  of  them  to  return  with  more  despatch  to 

Ronan  s. 

I  am  not  sure,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,   sttddenly, 

but  I  may  return  there  myself.     In  that  case  I  will  be 

lad  to  set  this  good  lady  down,  and  to  stay  a  few  days 

it  her  house,  if  she  will  receive  me. — I  respect  a  woman 

like  you,  ma'am,  who  pursues  the  occupation  of  3roi2r 

father — I  have  been  in  countries,  ma'am,  where  people 

have  followed  the  same  trade,  from  father  to  son,  for 

thousands  of  years— And  I  like  the  fashion — it  shows  a 

steadiness  and  sobriety  of  character." 

Mrs.  Dods  put  on  a  joyous  countenance  at  this  pro- 
posal, protesting  that  all  should  be  done  in  her  power  to 
make  things  agreeable  ;  and  while  her  good  friend,  Mr. 
Bindloose,  expatiated  upon  the  comfort  her  new  gtxeaf 
would  experience  at  the  Cleikum,  she  silently  contem 
plated  with  delight  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  dazzlis 
triumph,  by  carrying  off  a  creditable  customer  from  li 
showy  and  successful  rival  at  the  Well. 

'•  I  shall  be  easily  accommodated,  ma'am,*'  said  ' 
stranger  ;  "  I  have  travelled  too  much  and  too  fiur  to 
troublesome.     A  Spanish  venta,  a  Persian  khan,  r 
Turkish  caravanserai,  is  all  the  same  to  me— only, 
have  no  servant — indeed,  never  can  be  plagued  wW 
of  these  idle  loiterers — I  must  beg  you  will  send  t 
Well  for  a  bottle  of  the  water  on  such  morning? 
cannot  walk  there  myself — I  find  it  is  really  of 
service  to  me." 
Mrs.    Dods    readily    promised   compliance  wf 
rvasoaable  request;  graciously  conceding,  thr 
/v^iz/c/  be  nae  ill  in  the  water  ilsell,  but  ma? 
^TT'^  ^^s  only  the  New  Inn,  and  ihe  A» 
^^caaV/  the  Company,  that  she  inisay 
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that  St   Ronaii  dookit  the  Deevil  in  the 

ch  garr'd  it  taste  aye  since  6f  brimstane — ^but 

i  to  say  that  was  a"  Papist  nonsense,  for  she  was 

him  that  kend  weel,  and  that  was  the  minister 

,   that  St.   Ronan  was  nane  of  your  idolatrous 

1  saunts,  but  a  Chaldee "   (meaning  probably  a 

je),  "whilk  was  doubtless  a  very  diflferent  story." 

atters  being  thus  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 

ties,  the  post-chaise  was  ordered,  and  spectUlj  ap- 

ared  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Bindloose's  mansion.     It  was 

jt  without  a  private  feeling  of  reluctance,  that  honest 

jAeg  mounted  the  step  of  a  vehicle,  on  the  door  of  which 

was  painted,  "Fox  Inn  and  Hotel,  St.  Ronan's 

Well  ; "  but  it  was  too  late  to  start  such  scruples. 

*•  I  never  thought  to  have  entered  ane  o'  their  hurley- 
hackets,"  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself;  "  and  sic  a  like 
thing  as  it  is — scarce  room  for  twa  folk  ! — Weel  I  wot, 
Mr.  Touchwood,  when  I  was  in  the  hiring  line,  our  twa 
chaises  wad  hae  carried,  ilk  ane  o'  them,  four  grown 
folk  and  as  mony  bairns.  I  trust  that  doited  creature 
Anthony  will  come  awa  back  wi'  my  whiskey  and  the 
cattle,  as  soon  as  they  have  had  their  feed. — Are  ye  sure 
ye  hae  room  eneugh,  sir? — I  wad  fain  hotch  myscll 
farther  yont." 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  answered  the  Oriental,  "I  am  accus- 
tomed to  all  sorts  of  conveyances — a  dooly,  a  litter,  a 
cart,  a  palanquin,  or  a  post-chaise,  are  all  alike  to  me — 
I  think  I  could  be  an  inside  %vith  Queen  Mab  in  a  nut- 
shell, rather  than  not  get  forward. — Begging  you  many 
pardons,  if  you  have  no  particular  objections,  I  will  light 
my  sheroot,"  etc.  etc.  etc. 


^»? 
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CHAP.    XVI. 


A  man  Ju  was  to  all  the  country  dear^ 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a-year. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Vill 

RS.  DODS'S  conviction,  that  her  friend ' 
had  been  murdered  by  the  sanguinary  G 
MacTurk,  remained  firm  and  unshaken 
some  researches  for  the  supposed  body  having 
found  fruitless,  as  well  as  expensive,  she  began  t 
up  the  matter  in  despair.  "  She  had  done  her  du 
"she  left  the  matter  to  them  that  had  a  charge 
such  things  " — and  "  Providence  would  bring  them 
to  light  in  his  own  fitting  time  " — such  were  the  n 
ties  with  which  the  good  dame  consoled  herself ; 
with  less  obstinacy  than  Mr.  Bindloose  had  exp 
she  retained  her  opinion  without  changing  her  t 
and  man  of  business. 

Perhaps  Meg's  acquiescent  inactivity  in  a  matter 

she  had  threatened  to  probe  so  deeply,  was  partly 

to  the  place  of  poor  Tyrrel  being  supplied  in  he 

chamber,  and  in  her  daily  thoughts  and  cares,  I 

new  guest,   Mr.  Touchwood ;    in  possessing  wh* 

deserter  as  he  was  from  the  Well,  she  obtained,  a 

ing  to  her  view  of  the  matter,  a  decided  triumph  ov 

rivals.     It  sometimes  required,  however,  the  full  fb 

this  reflection,  to  induce  Meg,  old  and  crabbed  i 

was,  to  submit  to  the  various  caprices  and  exactk 

attention  which  were   displayed    by  her    new    Xk 

Never  any  man  talked  so  much  as  Touchwood 

JiabJtual  jndifference  to  food  and  accommodation  i 

vel/j'as- ;  ^nd  probably  there  never  was  any  uavc^ 

^^vG  more  trouble  in  a  house  of  entertainmeivl.    "! 

^  oifra  lyjjjjjj^  about   cookery;    and  when  \bfi 
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especialljr  if  he  fell  al  the  snme  Iiiti«  a. 
IwiDge  of  incipienl  goul,  one  would  have  thought  hs  had 
taken  his  lessons  in  the  pastry  shop  of  Bedreddin  Hnssaii, 
and  was  ready  lo  renew  the  scone  of  the  unhnppy  cream- 
tan,  which  "«as  compounded  without  pepper.  Every 
now  and  then  he  started  some  new  doctrine  in  culinary 
matters,  which  Mrs.  Dods  deemed  a  heresy ;  and  then 
the  very  house  rang  with  ihcir  disputes.  Again,  his  bed 
must  necessarily  be  made  at  a  eerlRin  angle  from  the 
fMllow  to  the  foot-posls  ;  and  ihe  slightest  deviation  from 
this  disturbed,  he  s.-)id,  his  nocturnal  rest,  and  did 
certainly  nifBe  his  temper.  He  was  equally  whimsical 
about  the  brushing  of  his  clothes,  the  arrangement  of  the 
fiimiture  in  his  apartment,    and  a  thousand   minuliie,- 

It  may  seem  singuliir,  but  such  is  the  inconsistency  of 
human  nature,  thai  a  guest  of  this  fanciful  and  capricious 
disposition  gave  much  more  satislaciion  to  Mrs.  Dods 
than  ber  quiel  and  indifferent  friend  Mr.  Tyrrel,  If  her 
present  lodger  could  blame,  he  could  also  applaud  r  and 
no  artist,  conscious  of  such  skill  as  Mrs,  Dods  possessed, 
is  indifFerent  to  the  praises  of  such  a  connoisseur  as  Mr. 
Touchwood.  The  pride  of  art  comforted  her  for  the 
additional  labour ;  nor  was  it  a  matter  unworthy  of  this 
most  honest  publican's  consideration,  thai  the  guests  who 
give  most  (rouble  are  usually  those  who  incur  the  largest 
bills,  and  pay  them  with  the  best  grace.  On  ihfs  point 
Touchwood  was  a  jewel  of  a  customer.  He  never  denied 
himself  the  graiificBtion  of  the  slighlesl  whim,  whatever 
Bipense  he  might  himself  incur,  or  whatescr  trouble  he 
might  give  lo  fhose  nbout  him  ;  and  all  was  done  under 
protestation  that  the  matter  in  question  was  tlie  nio5t. 
indiffirenl  thing  to  him  id  the  vraiid.  "  V^Vav  ■ton  ftK«^ 
did  be  ctre  for  Buigess's  sauces,  \x,  ftaX^cia*  '^'*'"''*1^ 
,  spUxd  with  nothing  trat.  *»:  *'^^>*-  "^.^^^ 
'  coif  It  was  B  shame  for  Mis.  Dods  w>  >at  ■*■' 
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very  decent  house,  above  the  rank  of  an  alehoosei 
to  be  largely  provided  with." 
short,   he  fussed,   fretted,   commanded,  and  waf 
,'d  ;  kept  the  house  in  hot  water,  and  yet  wbs  so 
good-natured  when  essential  matters  were  in  dis- 
lon,  that  it  was  impossible  to  bear  him  the  least  ill- 
;  so  that  Mrs.  Dods,  though  in  a  moment  of  spleen 
sometimes  wished  him  at  the  top  of  Tintock,  always 
led  by  singing  forth  his  praises.     She  could  not,  in- 
id,  help  suspecting  that  he  was  a  Nabob,  as  well  from 
s  conversation  about  foreign  parts  as  from  his  freaks  of 
dulgence  to  himself,  and  generosity  to  others — attri- 
utes  which  she  understood  to  be  proper  to  most  "Men 
>f  Ind."    But  although  the  reader  has  heard  her  testify  a 
general  dislike  to  this  species  of  Fortune's  favourites, 
Mrs.   Dods  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  a  Nabob 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  raises  the  price  of  eggg 
and  poultry  upon  the  good  housewives  arotmd,  was  very 
different  from  a  Nabob  residing  within  her  own  gates, 
drawing  all  his  supplies  from  her  own  larder,  and  paying, 
without  hesitation  or  question,  whatever  bills  lier  oon 
science  permitted  her  to  send  in.    In  short,  to  conoe  bac' 
to  the  point  at  which  we  perhaps  might  have  stoppr 
some  time  since,  landlady  and  guest  were  very  muf 
pleased  with  each  other. 

But  Ennui  finds  entrance  into  every  scene,  whea  f 
gloss  of  novelty  is  over ;  and  the  fiend  b^^an  to  & 
upon  Mr.  Touchwood  just  when  he  had  got  all  mat 
to  his  mind  in  the  Cleikum  Inn — had  instructed  D 
Dods  in  the  mysteries  of   curry  and  mullegatav 
drilled  the  chambermaid  into  the  habit  of  makin/ 
bed  at  the  angle  recommended  by  Sir  John  Sinclaii> 
made  some  progress  in  instructing  the  hump4> 
^asdlion  in  the  Arabian  mode  of  groommg.    lixr 
^^^»vpapers,  sent  from  London  and  from  ISA' 
g^^^*  P^ved  inadequate  to  rout  this  ixr 
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I's  comforts  ;  and,  at  lost,  he  bethought 
ilf  of  company.    The  natural  resource  would  have 
1  the  Well — but  the  traveller  had  a  holy  shivering  of 

6,  which  crossed  him  at  the  very  recollection  of  Lady 

joelope,  who  had  worked  him  rather  hard  during  his 
XKmer  brief  residence ;  and  although  Lady  Binks's 
beauty  might  have  charmed  an  Asiatic  by  the  plump 
graces  of  its  contoiu:,  oiu:  senior  was  past  the  thoughts 
of  a  sultana  and  a  harem.  At  length  a  bright  idea 
crossed  his  mind,  and  he  suddenly  demanded  of  Mrs. 
Dods,  who  was  pouring  out  his  tea  for  breakfast  into  a 
large  cup  of  a  very  particular  species  of  china,  of  which 
he  had  presented  her  with  a  service  on  condition  of  her 
rendering  him  this  personal  good  office — 

**  Pray,  Mrs.  Dods,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  your 
minister  ?  " 

"  He's  just  a  man  like  other  men,  Maister  Touch- 
wood," replied  Meg;  "what  sort  of  a  man  should 
he  be?" 

*'  A  man  like  other  men  ? — ay — that  is  to  say,  he  has 
the  usual  complement  of  legs  and  arms,  eyes  and  ears 
—But  is  he  a  sensible  man  ?  " 

*'  No  muckle  o'  that,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Dods ; 
"  for  if  he  was  drinking  this  very  tea  that  ye  gat  doun 
from  London  wi'  the  mail,  he  wad  mistake  it  for  cjom- 
mon  bohea." 

"Then  he  has  not  all  his  organs — wants  a  nose,  or 
the  use  of  one  at  least,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood  ;  "  the  tea 
is  right  gunpowder — ^a  perfect  nosegay." 

"Aweel,  that  may  be,"  said  the  landlady;  "but  I 
have  gi'en  the  minister  a  dram  frae^my  ain  best  bottle  of 
real  Coniac  brandy,  and  may  I  never  stir  frae  the  bit,  i£ 
he  didna  conunend  my  whisky  >NYveiv  \\c  ?«x.  ^q.nn^x  "^qr, 
g]assl    There  is  no  ane  o*  them  m  v\vci  Yx^^-^^^  ^^ 
bimsell—ay,  or  in  the  Synod  eitTacr— A^^A  "^^.^  ^^^^*^ 
whisky  frae  brandy, " 
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rv*"" 


...... ■MM/ BM*  «uM»  MJAt  cnaicr  5aia  man  aune, 

lOodt?  "tlie  honest  man  hasna,  in  a  sense 
of'  Ui  moath — forby,  he  never  dines  out  of  hi 
rHlhat  li,  when  he  dines  at  a' — ^A  drink  of 
k  fait  <tf  Ivead  serves  his  turn,  or  maybe  a  c 
X  It's  a  heathenish  fashion  of  him,  for  as  gc 
til  he  is ;  for  surely  there  is  nae  Christian  mao 
hit  own  bowels." 

/bft  that  may  be,"  answered  Touchwood  ;  "  I 
mown  many  who  took  so  much  care  of  their 
B,  my  good  dame,  as  to  have  none  for  any 
But  come — bustle  to  the  work — get  us  as  goi 
r  for  two  as  you  can  set  out — have  it  ready  at  t 
instant — get  the  old  hock  I  had  sent  me  \ 
lum — a  bottle  of  the  particular  Indian  Sher 
nother  of  your  own  old  claret — fourth  bin, 
Meg.     And  stay,  he  is  a  priest,  and  must  1 
•have  all  ready,  but  don't  bring  the  wine  into 
s  that  silly  fool  Beck  did  the  other  day. — I  ( 
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the  like  of  sic  a  gentleman  as  yoursell  never  entered 
my  doors ! " 

The  traveller  was  gone  before  she  had  completed  the 
sentence ;  and,  leaving  Meg  to  bustle  and  maunder  at 
her  leisure,  away  he  marched,  with  the  haste  that 
characterised  all  his  motions  when  he  had  any  new  pro- 
ject in  his  head,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
minister  of  St.  Ronan's,  whom,  while  he  walks  down 
the  street  to  the  Manse,  we  will  endeavour  to  introduce 
to  the  reader. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill  was  the  son  of  a  small  fianner 
in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  and  a  weak  constitution, 
joined  to  the  disposition  for  study  which  frequently 
accompanies  infirm  health,  induced  his  parents,  though 
at  the  expense  of  some  sacrifices,  to  educate  him  for  the 
ministry.  They  were  the  rather  led  to  submit  to  the 
privations  which  were  necessary  to  support  this  expense, 
because  they  conceived  from  their  family  traditions,  that 
he  had  in  his  veins  some  portion  of  the  blood  of  that 
celebrated  Boanerges  of  the  Covenant,  Donald  CaigiU, 
who  was  slain  by  the  persecutors  at  the  town  of  QueeDS- 
feny,  in  the  melancholy  days  of  Charles  II.,  merely 
because,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  sacerdotal  power,  he 
had  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  dehvered  over  to  Satan 
by  a  formal  excommunication,  the  King  and  Rojal 
family,  with  all  the  ministers  and  courtiers  thereunto 
belonging.  But  if  Josiah  was  really  derived  from  this 
uncompromising  champion,  the  heat  of  the  family  spiiit 
which  he  might  have  inherited  was  qualified  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  own  disposition,  and  the  quiet  temper 
of  the  times  in  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  live. 
He  was  characterised  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  mfld, 
gentle,  and  studious  lover  of  learning,  who,  in  the  qolet 
/Prosecution  of  his  oym  sole  object,  the  acqan^xVaa  tJl 
"^j^owieds^c,  and  especially  of  that  connected  vAVh  \!5» 
^^/o/f,  iiad  the  utmost   indulgence  for  «i\  ^Y«Afe 
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rtn  different  from  his  own.     His  sole  relaxa^ 

e  those  of  a  retiring,  mild,  and  pensive  temper, 

e  limited  to  a  ramble,  almost  always  solitaiy, 

the  woods  and  hills,  in  praise  of  which  he  was 

<mes  guilty  of  a  sonnet,  but  rather  because  he 

.  not  help  the  attempt,  than  as  proposing  to  himself 

iiame  or  the  rewards  which  attend  the  successful 

jL     Indeed,  far  from  seeking  to  insinuate  his  fugitive 

ices  into  magazines  and  newspapers,  he  blushed  at  his 

oetical  attempts  even  while  alone,  and,  in  fact,  was 

rarely  so  indulgent  to  his  vein  as  to  commit  them  to 

paper. 

From  the  same  maid-like  modesty  of  disposition,  otir 
student  suppressed  a  strong  natural  turn  towards  draw- 
ing,  although  he  was  repeatedly  complimented  upon 
the  few  sketches  which  he  made,  by  some  whose  judg- 
ment was  generally  admitted.     It  was,  however,  this 
neglected  talent,  which,  like  the  swift  feet  of  the  stag  in 
the  fable,  was  fated  to  render  him  a  service  which  he 
might  in  vain  have  expected  from  his  worth  and  learning. 
My    Lord    Bidmore,    a    distinguished   connoisseur, 
chanced  to  be  in  search  of  a  private  tutor  for  his  son 
and  heir,  the  Honourable  Augustus  Bidmore.  and  for 
this  purpose  had  consulted  the  Professor  of  Theology, 
who    passed   before    him  in   review    several  favourite 
students,  any  of  whom  he  conceived  well  suited  for  the 
situation  ;  but  still  his  answer  to  the  important  and 
tmlooked-for  question,  "Did  the  candidate  understand 
drawing  ?  "  was  in  the  negative.    The  Professor,  indeed, 
added  his  opinion,  that  such  an  accomplishment  was 
neither  to  be  desired  nor  expected  in   a   student  of 
theology ;  but  pressed  hard  with  this  catvdvvi-crcv^&^wt^*- 
gild  non,  he  at  length  did  remem)De.x  ?l  ^^sskcc^^a. 
about  the  Hall,  who  seldom  couYdbe  ^o\  \.o  ^'^^^'^^^l^^ 
Ills  breath,  even  when  delivering  Im^b  ^^M^'^^'tT«vo'osgP 
to  have  a  strong  turn  for  drawing.     '^^^^  ^"^  ^ 


he 
stret 
i  outsi 
^.^^is  [  sue 
Jising  out  < 
natural  feelii 
in  many  otl 
ceptor.      E\ 
which  we  s 
severe  punis 
will,  has  ass- 
he  himself  j 
transgressed 
passioned  pu 
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that  the  veneration  with  which  he  regarded  his  patron*! 
daughter,  with  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  pa^skm 
which  he  nourished,  tended  to  render  his  love  yet  more 
pure  and  disinterested. 

At  length  the  line  of  conduct  which  reason  had  long 
since  recommended,  could  no  longer  be  the  subject  of 
procrastination.  Mr.  Bidmore  was  destined  to  foreign 
travel  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  Mr.  Cargill  received  frtxn 
his  patron  the  alternative  of  accompanying  his  pupil,  or 
retiring  upon  a  suitable  provision,  the  reward  of  his 
past  instructions.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  which  he 
preferred  ;  for  while  he  was  with  young  Bidmore,  he  did 
not  seem  entirely  separated  from  his  sister.  He  was 
sure  to  hear  of  Augusta  frequently,  and  to  see  some 
part,  at  least,  of  the  letters  which  she  was  to  write  to 
her  brother ;  he  might  also  hope  to  be  remembered  in 
these  letters  as  her  "good  friend  and  tutor ;"  and  to 
these  consolations  his  quiet,  contemplative,  and  yet 
enthusiastic  disposition,  clung  as  to  a  secret  source' of 
pleasure,  the  only  one  which  life  seemed  to  open  to  him. 
But  fate  had  a  blow  in  store,  which  he  had  not  an- 
ticipated. The  chances  of  Augusta  changing  her  maiden 
condition  for  that  of  a  wife,  probable  as  her  rank,  beauty, 
and  fortune  rendered  such  an  event,  had  never  chum 
occurred  to  him  ;  and  although  he  had  imp>osed  upon 
himself  the  unwavering  belief  that  she  could  never  be 
his,  he  was  inexpressibly  affected  by  the  intelligence  that 
she  had  become  the  property  of  another. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Bidmore's  letters  to  his  faffaer 

soon  after  announced  that  Fpoor  Mr.  Cargill  had  been 

seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  and  again,  that  his  reooo^ 

valcscence  was  attended  with  so  much  debility,  it  seemed 

ix>tA  of  mind  and  body,  as  entirely  to  destroy  his  utility 

-ay  a  travelling  companion.     Shortly  after  \3hJs  liJBft  \»» 
c^T*  -^^/wated,    and.  CargiW  returned  to  \^  x«sae«* 

"^y^one,  indulging  upon  the  road  in  amsStowfttfftJI 
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Jbstraction  of  mind,  which  he  liad  suffered  to  grow 
ipon  him  since  the  mental  shock  which  he  had  sustained, 
nd  which  in  time  became  the  most  characteristical 
sature  of  his  demeanour.     His  meditations  were  not 
aven  disturbed  by  any  anxiety  about  his  future  sub- 
sistence, although  the  cessation  of  his  employment  seemed 
to  render  that  precarious.     For   this,   however,   Lord 
Bidmore  had  made  provision ;  for,  though  a  coxcomb 
where  the  fine  arts  were  concerned,  he  was  in  other 
particulars  a  just  and  honourable  man,  who  felt  a  sincere 
pride  in  having  drawn  the  talents  of  Cargill  from  ob- 
scurity, and  entertained  due  gratitude  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  achieved  the  important  task  intrusted 
to  him  in  his  family. 

His  lordship  had  privately  purchased  from  the  Mow- 
bray family  the  patronage  or  advowson  of  the  living  of 
St.  Ronan's  ;  then  held  by  a  very  old  incumbent,  who  died 
shortly  afterwards  ;   so  that  upon  arriving  in  England 
Cargill  found  himself  named  to  the  vacant  living.     So 
indifferent,  however,  did  he  feel  himself  towards  this 
preferment,  that  he  might  possibly  not  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  through  the  necessary  steps  previous  to  his 
ordination,  had  it  not  been  on  account  of  his  mother, 
now  a  widow,  and  unprovided  for,  unless  by  the  support 
which  he  afforded  her.    He  visited  her  in  her  small  retreat 
in  the  suburbs  of  March  thorn,  heard  her  pour  out  her 
gratitude  to  Heaven,  that  she  should  have  been  granted 
life  long  enough  to  witness  her  son's  promotion  to  a 
charge,  which,  in  her  eyes,  was  more  honourable  and 
desirable  than  an   Episcopal  see — heard  her  c>.nlk  out 
the  life  which  they  were  to  lead  together  in  the  humble 
independence  which  had  thus  fallen  on  ^V\\vcv— \\fe  V^ws^ 
all  this,  and  had  no  power  to  cnisYv  \\€.t  Yvoxi^s  -kcv^  "^^ 
tn'umph  by  the  indulgence  of  his  ovm  \oTe\A.Tv'C\c  '^'^-^'^^ 
He  passed  almost  mechanically  lV«o\\S>cv  V\v«i  >^svva^  '^^ 
aad  was  inducted  into  the  living  ol  St.  ^ow^^^- 
SIS 
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Who  were  to  suffer  next  morning,  "  the  rest  of 
^urse  at  the  first  proper  opportunity."    But  all 
;hbourhood  acknowledged  Mr.  Cargill's  serious 
.vovLi  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  ;  and  the 
parishioners  forgave  his  innodent  peculiarities,  in 
.deration  of  his  unbounded  charity  ;  while  the  heri- 
,  if  they  ridiculed  the  abstractions  of  Mr.  Cargill  on 
ne  subjects,  had  the  grace  to  recollect  that  they  had 
.evented  him  from  suing  an  augmentation  of  stipend, 
iccording  to  the  fashion  of  the  clergy  around  him,  or 
from  demanding  at  their  hands  a  new  manse,  or  the  re- 
pair of  the  old  one.     He  once,  indeed,  wished  that  they 
would  amend  the  roof  of  his  book-room,  which  "rained 
in "  in  a  very  pluvious  manner  ;  but  receiving  no  direct 
answer  from  our  friend  Meiklewham,  who  neither  relished 
the  proposal  nor  saw  means  of  eluding  it,  the  minister 
quietly  made  the  necessary  repairs  at  his  own  expense, 
and  gave  the  heritors  no  farther  trouble  on  the  subject. 

Such  was  the  worthy  divine  whom  our  don  vivant  at 
the  Cleikum  Inn  hoped  to  conciliate  by  a  good  dinner 
and  Cockbum's  particular ;  an  excellent  menstruum  in 
most  cases,  but  not  likely  to  be  very  efficacious  on  the 
present  occasion. 

.CHAP.  XVII. 

'Twixt  us  thus  the  ^fferenee  trims  .'^— 
Using  head  instead  qflitnbs. 

You  have  read  what  I  have  seen  ; 
Using  litnbs  instead  of  head, 
J  have  seen  what  you  have  read — 

Which  way  does  the  balance  lean  ? — BuTLBR. 

UR  traveller,  rapid  in  ciW  Yv\s»  TC'5.ci\>iSSssv&  ''^S. 
^  motions,  strode  sloutVy  dovm  ^^^  ^\x«R^-*  V2»^ 

arrived  at  the  Manse.  vfYv\cVi  >Nas,  ^  "^     'VNase 

at^dy  described  it,  all  but  a\isoVa\RVf  t>^^^     • 
2ig 
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1  Temsdning,  and  founc 

i  presence  of  the  person 

X  heap  of  books  and  othe 

imulated around  him,  sat, : 

^air,  the  learned  minister 

man,  beyond  the  middle  age 

/ith  eyes  which,  though  no\ 

lad  been  once  iMight,  soft,  and 

features  seemed  interesting,  the  ra 

ing  the  carelessness  of  his  dress, 

performing  his  ablutions  with  £a 

had  forgot  neatness,  but  not  cleai 

have  appeared  mugh  more  disoi 

thinned  by  time,  and  disposed  c. 

of  his  countenance  and  the  back 

stockings,  ungartered,  marked 

and  his  feet  were  thrust  into  the  ol 

served  him  instead  of  slippers. 

ments,  as  far  as  visible,  consistei 

wrapt  in  long  folds  round  his  s 

length  of  body,  and  reaching  do^ 

said.     He  was  so  intently  engage 

before  him,  a  folio  of  no  ordina 

disr^arded  the  noise  which  Mi 

entering  the  room,  as  well  as  the 

which  he  thought  it  proper  to  am 

No  notice  being  taken  of  the 

Mr.  Touchwood,  however  grea 

ceremony,  saw  the  necessity  of  ii 

as  an  apology  for  his  intrusion. 

'*  Hem  !  sir — Ha,  hem  ! — You 

in  some  distress  for  want  of  soci 

liberty  to  call  on  you  as  a  good 

Cbnsdan  chanty,  willing  to  aff 

company,  since  he  is  tired  ol  \iv 

Of  this  speech  Mr.  CargiW  c 

021 
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48!iit  to  recorer— 

i  I  am  at  your  ooo 

iitor  found  among 

iifficulty,  a  seat  stix 

and  sat  down»  restini 

£Btively  at  his  host,  wl 

able  of  his  presence.    A 

iisued,  only  disturbed  by  the 

iTom  which  Mr.  Cargill  seen 

and  now  and  then  by  a  little  < 

impatience,  when  he  dipped 

or  twice,  into  his  snuff-box, 

which  stood  beside  it    At  I 

wood  b^ian  to  think  the  seen 

gular,  the  abstracted  student 

as  if  in  soliloquy,  "  From  . 

d'Acre,  to  Jerusalem,  how  fai 

"Twenty-three  miles  north 

visitor,  witiiout  hesitation. 

Mr.  Cargill  expressed  no  i 
idiich  he  had  put  to  himself  t 
of  another,  than  if  he  had 
map,  and,  indeed,  was  not  p 
dittm  through  which  his  qucs 
it  was  the  tenor  of  the  answc 
to  in  his  reply. — "  Twenty-th: 
ing  his  hand  on  the  volume, 
not  agree  in  this." 

"  They  may  both  be  d— d,  1 
answered  the  traveller. 

"You  might  have  contradici 

out  using  such  an  expression,' 

"I  cry  you  mercy,  Docto 

"but  would  you  compare  Ih 

we,  that  have  made  my  leg 

put  of  the  inhabited  world  1 

023 
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^  Ht  (biv  moment  busy  in  making  ready  sue 

4*.  IPW  learning  has .  seldom  seen,  Doctor,  i 

It  this  receipts  from  the  four  different  quarter 

0  this  treaty  they  parted  ;  and  Mr.  Cargill,  : 

1  Hot  a  short  while  upon  the  singular  chance  w 
at  a  living  man  to  answer  those  doubts,  for  w 
I  in  vain  consulting  ancient  authorities,  at  Ici 
9d,  by  degrees,  the  train  of  reflection  anc 
Ltion  which  Mr.  Touchwood's  visit  had 
ted,  and  in  a  short  time  lost  all  recollection  ol 
ical  visitor,  and  of  the  engagement  which  he 
I 

so  Mr.  Touchwood,  who,  when  not  occupied 
ss  of  real  importance,  had  the  art,  as  the  re 
lave  observed,  to  make  a  prodigious  fuss  a 
g  at  all.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  he  bu 
1  out  of  the  kitchen,  till  Mrs.  Dods  lost  patic 
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^shion  of  the  Cleikum  Inn ;  yet  the  landlady,  with  a 
look  "civil  but  sly,"  contrived  to  insinuate  a  doubt 
whether  the  clergyman  would  come,  "  when  a'  was 
dune. " 

Mr.  Touchwood  scorned  to  listen  to  such  an  insinua- 
tion until  the  fated  hour  arrived,  and  brought  with  it  no 
Mr.  Cargill.  The  impatient  entertainer  allowed  five 
minutes  for  difference  of  clocks,  and  variation  of  time, 
and  other  five  for  the  procrastination  of  one  who  went 
little  into  society.  But  no  sooner  were  the  last  five 
minutes  expended  than  he  darted  off  for  the  Manse,  not, 
indeed,  much  like  a  greyhound  or  a  deer,  but  with  the 
momentum  of  a  corpident  and  well-appetised  elderly 
gentleman,  who  is  in  haste  to  secure  his  dinner.  He 
bounced  without  ceremony  into  the  parloiu",  where  he 
found  the  worthy  divine  clothed  in  the  same  plaid  night- 
gown, and  seated  in  the  same  elbow-chair,  in  which  he 
had  left  him  several  hours  before.  His  sudden  entrance 
recalled  to  Mr.  Cargill,  not  an  accurate,  but  something 
of  a  general  recollection,  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
morning,  and  he  hastened  to  apologise  with  "Ha! — 
indeed — already  ? — ^upon  my  word,  Mr.  A — a — ,  I  mean 
my  dear  fi-iend — I  am  afraid  I  have  used  you  ill — I  for- 
got to  order  any  dinner — ^but  we  will  do  our  best. — 
Eppie— Eppie  ! " 

Not  at  the  first,  second,  nor  third  call,  but  ex  inter* 
vallo,  as  the  lawyers  express  it,  Eppie,  a  bare-legged, 
shock-headed,  thick-ankled,  red-armed  wench,  entered 
and  announced  her  presence  by  an  emphatic,  "  What's 
your  wuU  ?  " 

"  Have  you  got  an3rthing  in  the  house  for  dinner, 
Eppie?" 

^  *'  l^aethmg   but  bread  and  milk,   plenty  o't — ^what 

Jhu/dlhave?" 

you  see,  sir,"  said  Mr.  CargiU,  "you  axeASfeftXo 

-«i     '^^'^^'^'^  entertainment ;  but  you  aie  2.  Xt^nSt-. 
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have  doubtless  been  in  your  time  ths 
id  milk." 

t  never  when  there  was  anything  bet 

said  Mr.  Touchwood.     "  Come,  Doctc 

pardon,  but  your  wits  are  fairly  gone  a  wo« 

,  it  was  /  invited  you  to  dinner,  up  at  the 

,  not  you  me." 

*  On  my  word,  and  so  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Ca 
new  I  was  quite  right — I  knew  there  was  a  c 
^fl^ement  betwixt  us,  I  was  sure  of  that,  and  t 
main  point. — Come  sir,  I  wait  upon  you." 

*•  Will  you  not  first  change  your  dress?" 
visitor,  seeing  with  astonishment  that  the  di' 
posed  to  attend  him  in  his  plaid  nightgown  ;  ' 
shall  have  all  the  boys  in  the  village  after  us- 
look  like  an  owl  in  sunshine,  and  they  will  flo* 
you  like  so  many  hedge-sparrows." 

"I  will  get  my  clothes  instantly,"  said  th 
clei*gyman ;  "  I  will  get  ready  directly — I  e 
ashamed  to  keep  you  waiting,  my  dear  Mr. — 
your  name  has  this  instant  escaped  me." 

**  It  is  Touchwood,  sir,  at  your  service  ;  I  d< 
lieve  you  ever  heard  it  before,"  answered  the  trc 
*'  True — right — no  more  I  have — ^well,  my  \. 
Touchstone,  will  you  sit  down  an  instant  unt 
>vfaat  we  can  do  ? — strange  slaves  we  make  oui 
these  bodies  of  ours,  Mr.  Touchstone — the  cloi 
the  sustaining  of  them  costs  us  much  thought  an 
which  might  be  better  emplojred  in  catering  for 
of  our  immortal  spirits. " 

Mr.  Touchwood  thought  in  his  heart  that  i 

Brahmin  or  Gymnosophist  less  reason  to  te-^t^ 

self  with  excess  in  the  induYgetvee  o1  >Ocv^  v 

the  toilette,  than  the  sage  befere  Yvvrcv  \  >dvsx 

to  the  doctrine,  as  he  wouVd  VvaNC  ^o^^ 

haresy,  rather  than  protract  matViTS>a^  ia-^ 
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the  point  at  present.  In  a  short  time  the  minister  Yma 
dressed  in  his  Sunday's  suit,  without  any  farther  mistake 
than  turning  one  of  his  black  stockings  inside  out ;  and 
Mr.  Touchwood,  happy  as  was  Boswell  when  he  carried 
off  Dr.  Johnson  in  triumph  to  dine  with  Strachan  and 
John  Wilkes,  had  the  pleasure  of  escorting  him  to  the 
Cleikum  Inn. 

In  the  com-se  of  the  afternoon  they  became  more 
familiar,  and  the  familiarity  led  to  their  forming  a  con- 
siderable estimate  of  each  other's  powers  and  acquire- 
ments. It  is  true,  the  traveller  thought  the  student  too 
pedantic,  too  much  attached  to  systems,  which,  formed 
in  solitude,  he  was  unwilling  to  renounce,  even  wb» 
contradicted  by  the  voice  and  testimony  of  experience ; 
and,  moreover,  considered  his  utter  inattention  to  the 
quality  of  what  he  ate  and  drank,  as  unworthy  of  a  ra- 
tional, that  is,  of  a  cooking  creature,  or  of  a  being  who, 
as  defined  by  Johnson,  holds  his  dinner  as  the  most  im- 
portant business  of  the  day.  Cargill  did  not  act  up  to 
this  definition,  and  was,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  hii 
new  acquaintance,  so  far  ignorant  and  uncivilised. 
What  then?  He  was  still  a  sensible,  intelligent  man, 
however  abstemious  and  bookish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  divine  could  not  help  r^arding 

his  new  friend  as  something  of  an  epicure  or  belly-god, 

nor  could  he  observe  in  him  either  the  perfect  education, 

or  the  polished  bearing,  which  mark  the  gentleman  of 

rank,  and  of  which,  while  he  mingled  with  the  world,  he 

had  become  a  competent  judge.     Neither  did  it  escape 

him,  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  defectik 

occurred  that  of  many  travellers,  a  slight  disposition  to 

exaggerate  his  own  personal  adventures,  and  to  prose 

<xn2oerning^  his  own  exploits.     But  then  his  acquaintance 

J^tb  £:astem  manners,  existing  now  in  the  same  s\&\!&ia^ 

^oj^'^^^^^  ^^^^  found  during  the  time  of  the  Cmsaito 

^^  «  Mnn^  commentary  on  the  works  of  VJVftiam^ 


..^1,  oi  the  whole  parish  < 
.Miocer  thefeof  was  once  more  league 
A  individual  of  his  species,  genera 
llwtti  the  Qeikum  Nabob.    Their  inter 
VMiafsted  in  long  walks,  which  they  tc 
ttwening,  however,  as  limited  a  space  o 
had  been  actually  roped  in  for  their  ped 
Their  parade  was  according  to  circnmstant 
at  the  nether  end  of  the  ruinous  hamlet,  o 
in  front  of  the  old  castle  ;  and,  in  either  t 
longitude  of  their  promenade  never  exceei 
yards.     Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  divine 
Mr.  Touchwood's  meal,  though  less  splent 
than  when  he  was  first  inwted  to  partake  of  i 
owner  of  the  gold  cup  in  Pamell's  Hermii 
of  his  ostentation, 

Still  he  welcomed,  but  with  less 


On  these  occasions   the  '*''■' 

ri»oriilar  anrl  rr^r*^- 
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only  luxury  which  Mr.  Cargill  continued  to  partake  of 
with  some  complacence,  was  the  regale  before  them, — 
that  a  card  was  delivered  to  the  Nabob. 

"  Mr.  and  Miss  Mowbray  see  company  at  Shaws  Castle 
on  the  twentieth  current,  at  two  o'clock — a  ddjeHner — 
dresses  in  character  admitted — ^A dramatic  picture." — 
"See company  ?  the  more  fools  they,"  he  continued,  by 
way  of  comment.  "See  company? — choice  phrases 
are  ever  commendable — and  this  piece  of  pasteboard  is 
to  intimate  that  one  may  go  and  meet  all  the  fools  of  the 
parish,  if  they  have  a  mind — in  my  time  they  asked  the 
honour,  or  the  pleasure,  of  a  stranger's  company.  I  sup- 
pose, by  and  by,  we  shall  have  in  this  country  the  cere- 
monial of  a  Bedouin's  tent,  where  every  ragged  Hadgi, 
with  his  green  turban,  comes  in  slap  without  leave  asked, 
and  has  his  black  paw  among  the  rice,  with  no  other 
apology  than  Salam  Alicum. — '  Dresses  in  character — 
!Dramatic  picture ' — what  new  tomfoolery  can  that  be  ?— 
but  it  does  not  signify. — Doctor  !  I  say.  Doctor ! — but 
he  is  in  the  seventh  heaven — I  say,  Mother  Dods,  you 
who  know  all  the  news — Is  this  the  feast  that  was  put 
off  until  Miss  Mowbray  should  be  better?  " 

"Troth  is  it,  Maister  Touchwood — they  are  no  in 
the  way  of  giving  twa  entertainments  in  one  season — DO 
very  wise  to  give  ane  maybe — but  they  ken  best." 

' '  I  say,  Doctor,  Doctor ! — Bless  his  five  wits,  he  is 
charging  the  Moslemah  with  stout  King  Richard — I  say, 
Doctor,  do  you  know  anything  of  these  Mowbrays?  " 

"Nothing  extremely  particular,"  answered  Mr.  Car- 
gill,  after  a  pause  ;  "  it  is  an  ordinary  tale  of  greatness, 
which  blazes  in  one  century,  and  is  extinguished  in  the 
next.     I  think  Camden  says,  that  Thomas  Mowbrayi 
nho  was  Grand -Marshal  of  England,  succeeded  to  tbiat 
^y^A  o/f/ce,  as  well  as  to  the  Dukedom  oC  Notlofti,  «& 
^^ou  of  Roger  Bigot,  in  1301." 
^^o       '  ^^'  -^^"  ^e  ^ack  into  the  lourleeii\}[i 
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mean  these  Mowbrays  of  St.  Ronan's — now, 
d  asleep  again  until  you  have  answered  my  ques- 
jid  don't  look  so  like  a  startled  hare — I  am  speak- 
/  treason." 

e  clergyman  floundered  a  moment,  as  is  usual  with 

Dsent  man,  who  is  recovering  the  train  of  his  ideas* 

a  somnambulist  when  he  is  suddenly  awakened,  and 

an  answered,  still  with  hesitation, — 

' '  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  ! — ha — eh — I  know — that 

iS — I  did  know  the  family." 

"  Here  they  are  going  to  give  a  masquerade,  a  dal 
pari,  private  theatricals,  I  think,  and  what  not,"  handing 
him  the  card. 

•*  I  saw  something  of  this  a  fortnight  ago,"  said  Mr, 
Cargill ;  "  indeed,  I  either  had  a  ticket  myself,  or  I  saw 
such  a  one  as  that." 

' '  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  attend  the  party,  Doctor  ?  " 
said  the  Nabob. 

"Who  attend?  I?  you  are  jesting,  Mr.  Touch- 
wood." 

"  But  are  you  quite  positive?  "  demanded  Mr.  Touch- 
wood, who  had  observed,  to  his  infinite  amusement,  that 
the  learned  and  abstracted  scholar  was  so  conscious  of 
his  own  peculiarities,  as  never  to  be  very  sure  on  any 
such  subject. 

"  Positive  !  "  he  repeated  with  embarrassment ;  "  my 
memory  is  so  wretched  that  I  never  like  to  be  positive — 
but  had  I  done  anything  so  far  out  of  my  usual  way,  I 
must  have  remembered  it,  one  would  think — and — I  am 
positive  I  was  not  there." 

"  Neither  could  you,  Doctor,"  said  the  Nabob,  laugh- 
ing at  the  process  by  which  his  friend  reasoned  himseML 
into  confidence  ;  "for  it  did  not  take  ^^ce.-A\.  ^-as^-a.^^ 
joumed,  and  this  is  the  second  \ivNv\.aL\\oxv — NNNsxe^  ^^  ^^^^ 
one  for  you,  as  you  had  a  card  Vo  xVve  \ox\xv«t .— -■  ^^^^-^  4a. 
Voctor,  you  must  go — ^you  and  1  mW  %^  \.o^^o:x^.e. 


like  best. 

,n  Mr.  Touch- 

obetnaTnedana 
hortlies.  W  sotae 

H  is  itnpossible." 
rarciU.  ^^^^  ^ 

them  3^."  v^ocabee 
^^T  lassie  nas  »  ^ 

^       v^ndv  but  Nnse 
f  naebody  o  ^ 

be  ill  P«°P]^«and 
.^eyou^sel^^^ 

^are  ye  ^®^^ 
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ws  ;  and  though  she  likes  a  drappie, 
;  would  invent  a  lee  or  carry  ane — at 
.  am  a  gude  customer." 
iS  must  be  looked  to,"  said  Mr.  Cargi 
ag  to  himself. 

a  troth,  and  so  it  should,"  said  Dame  Dod 

1  and  a  shame  if  they  should  employ  the 

ibal  Ihey  ca*  Chatterly,  and  sic  a  Presbyteria 

t  as  yoursell  in  the  land,  Mr.  Cargill ;  and  if 

ike  a  fule's  advice,  ye  winna  let  the  multure  be 

your  ain  mill,  Mr.  Cargill." 

"True,  true,  good  Mother  Dods,"  said  the 
"gloves  and  hat-bands  are  things  to  be  looke 
and  Mr.  Cargill  had  better  go  down  to  this  cun 
▼ity  with  me,  in  order  to  see  after  his  o\vn  interej 
•*  I  must  speak  with  the  young  lady,"  said  th< 
tnan,  still  in  a  brown  study. 

"  Right,  right,  my  boy  of  blackletter,"  said  the 
"with  me  you  shall  go,  and  we'll  bring  them 
mission  to  mother-church,  I  warrant  you — Vi* 
idea  of  being  cheated  in  such  a  way,  would 
SSanton  out  of  his  trance. — ^What  dress  will  you  i 
'*  My  own,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  divine,  starti 
his  teverie. 

"  True,  thou  art  right  again — they  may  wan 
the  knot  on  the  spot,  and  who  would  be  man- 
parson  in  masquerade? — We  go  to  the  entert 
though — it  is  a  done  thing." 

The  clergyman  assented,  provided  he  shoulc 
an  invitation  ;  and  as  that  was  found  at  the  M 
had  no  excuse  for  retracting,  even  if  he  had  sc 
deshpeone. 


^53 
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1  a  slight  scratch  on  the  temple  ;  and  so  very 
as  his  behaviour  on  the  occasion,  that  the 
n  his  anxiety  for  his  safety,  enjoined  him  a 
course  of  the  waters,  if  he  would  enjoy  the 
.  of  a  complete  and  perfect  recovery.     Nothing 
^uent,  he  could  assure  his  lordship,  as  the  opening 
jatrised  wounds  ;  and  the  waters  of  St.  Ronan's 
ig  being,  according  to  Dr.  Quackleben,  a  remedy 
all  the  troubles  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  could  not  fail 
equal  those  of  Barege,  in  facilitating  the  discharge  of 
J  splinters  or  extraneous  matter,  which  a  bullet  may 
chance  to  incorporate  with  the  human  frame,  to  its  great 
annoyance.     For  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  although  he 
could  not  declare  the  waters  which  he  patronised  to  be 
an  absolute  fanpharmacon,  yet  he  would  with  word  and 
pen  maintain,  that  they  possessed  the  principal  virtues 
of  the  most  celebrated  medicinal  springs  in  the  known 
world.     In  short,  the  love  of  Alpheus  for  Arethusa  was 
a  mere  jest,  compared  to  that  which  the  Doctor  enter- 
tained for  his  favourite  fountain. 

The  new  and  noble  guest,  whose  arrival  so  much  illus- 
trated these  scenes  of  convalescence  and  of  gaiety,  was 
not  at  first  seen  so  much  at  the  ordinary,  and  other 
places  of  public  resort,  as  had  been  the  hope  of  the 
worthy  company  assembled.  His  health  and  his  wound 
proved  an  excuse  for  making  his  visits  to  the  society  few 
and  far  between. 

But  when  he  did  appear,  his  manners  and  person  were 
infinitely  captivating  ;  and  even  the  carnation-coloured 
silk  handkerchief,  which  suspended  his  wounded  arm, 
together  with  the  paleness  and  languor  which  loss  of 
blood  had  left  on  his  handsome  and  open  couatcxsaxsKR., 
gave  a  grace  to  the  whole  persoiv,  >n\v\Ocv  tvv&xv^j  'cJv  '^^'^ 
JaJies  declared  irresistible.     AW  coxv\.eTvd^e^  Vox  ^^'^^'^^S^'a. 
attracted  at  once  by  his  affabWWy,  atv^  ?^^^'^^c)^\.o '^^ 
eahn  and  easy  nonchalance  witVi  >n\\vc\v'^'^  ^esxsv 
^35 
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I  of  glee  as  only  the  success  of  triumphant 
uld  have  extorted  from  him.    Mowbray  looked 
wever,  and  checked  his  mirth, 
re  was  something  in  it  after  all,"  he  said,  "that 
i  not  perfectly  understand.     Etherington,  an  old 
-d — d  sharp — up  to  everything,  and  yet  he  lost  his 
y  like  a  baby." 
And  what  the  matter  how  he  loses  it,  so  you  win  it 
.  a  man?"  said  his  legal  friend  and  adviser. 
'*  Why,  hang  it,  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Mowbray — 
were  it  not  that  I  think  he  has  scarce  the  impudence 
io  propose  such  a  thing   to   succeed,  curse   me  but  I 
should  think  he  vras  coming  the  old   soldier  over  me, 
and  keeping  up  his  game. — But  no — he  can  scarce  have 
the  impudence  to  think  of  that. — I  find,  however,  that 
he  has  done  Wolverine — cleaned  out  poor  Tom — though 
Tom  wrote  to  me  the  precise  contrary,  yet  the  truth  has 
since  come  out — ^Well,  I  shall  avenge  him.  for  I  see  his 
lordship  is  to  be  had  as  well  as  other  folks." 

"  Weel.  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  a  tone  of 
affected  sympathy,  "ye  ken  your  own  ways  best — but 
the  heavens  will  bless  a  moderate  mind.  I  would  not 
like  to  see  you  ruin  this  poor  lad, /undttus,  that  is  to  say, 
out  and  out. — To  lose  some  of  the  ready  wiU  do  him  no 
great  l^arm,  and  maybe  give  him  a  lesson  he  may  be  the 
better  of  as  long  as  he  lives — but  I  wad  not,  as  an  honest 
man,  wish  you  to  go  deeper — you  should  spare  Jhe  lad, 
Mr.  Mowbray." 

"  Who  spared  nu,  Meiklewham?"  said  Mowbray,  with 
a  look  and  tone  of  deep  emphasis — "  No,  no — he  must 
go  through  the  mill — money  and  money's  worth. — His 
seat  is  called  Oakendale — think  of  that,  Mick — Oakaxv- 
dale  !    Oh,  name  of  thrice  happy  a.wgvit'^X — ^s^w^'wsx':*^ 
mercy,  Mick— the  squirrels  oi  OaketvAa\«t  TwasX^QR.     >-^^ 
mounted,  and  learn  to  go  a-tool.— ^>^^^  tokcc^j  ^^^^^^^^-^ 
wmadering  lord,   of    Troy  expect   aicao^^  ^^^ 
^37 
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a  a  very  Suliote — the  bravest  of 

I  think  not  of  fear, 

low  who  would  serve  the  Vizier.* 

he  concluded,  with  a  tone  some- 

>ity  is  as  unrelenting  a  leader  as 

whom  Scanderbeg   ever  fought 

L  his  patron's  ejaculation  with  a 
.  a  chuckle,  and  a  groan  ;  the  first 
Dress   his  pretended  pity  for  the 

second  his  sympathy  with  his 
success  ;    and  the  third  being  a 

the  dangerous  courses  through 
1  he  niirsued. 


to  regard  Ibe 


Aen,  Bs  if  Kis  own  had  t 
reply. 

Tliese  altemalions,  thoug 
after  all,  many  days  ;  for  M 
^)ent  much  of  his  litne  In  Lt 
and  IliEse  few  days  us  re  dl 
time,  as  hii  lordship  was  I 
join  the  parly  at  Shaws  C 
iadlb  being  annountied  a3 
mieved,  with  the  addiiion  i 
ne  nature  of  which  we  shal 
ekpl^n.  CZards  were  anew, 
been  ftirmpriy  included  in  P" 
WMr.  Touchwood,  as  form 
OA  now  in  the  neighbou: 
aETCsd  among  the  ladies,  I 
tunes  a  dingy  or  damaged 
iBIhly  or  unnecessarily  regit 
tad  been  asked,  of  course,  i 
Mowbray  house,  not  to  be 
ttie  bmily  were  invited  on  a 

mnild  leave  tils  manse  on  i 
Ihekn-k  should  loosen  ilseU 
II  was  after  these  arrange 
Ote  Laird  of  St.  Ronon'a  sud 
ptimte  apartment  with  loolc! 
IctJbe  titmed  his  speclaclei 
and  holding  in  one  hand  IM 
hul  been  perns  irtg,  a 
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thing  more. — Hush,  don't  interrupt  me — w< 
of  Clara  now — she  must  share  the  sunshir 
prove  but  a  blink  before  a  storm. — You  1 
these  two  d — d  women,  Lady  Penelope  an( 
have  settled  that  they  will  have  something  lil 
on  this  occasion,  a  sort  of  theatrical  exhibiti 
those  who  like  it  shall  be  dressed  in  characi 
their  meaning — they  think  Clara  has  no  dres 
foolery,  and  so  they  hope  to  eclipse  her  ;  La 
her  old-fashioned  ill-set  diamonds,  and  my 
with  the  new-fashioned  finery  which  she 
character  for.     But  Clara  shan't  be  borne  i 

!    I  got  that  affected  slut.  Lady  BinJ 

tell  me  what  her  mistress  had  set  her  mind 
is  to  wear  a  Grecian  habit,  forsooth,  like 
Allan's  Eastern  subjects. — But  here's  the  r 
only  one  shawl  for  sale  in  Edinburgh  that  i$ 
ing  off  in,  and  that  is  at  the  Gallery  of  Fof 
Mick,  my  friend,  that  shawl  must  be  had  f( 
the  other  trankums  of  muslin,  and  lace, 
which  you  will  find  marked  in  the  pape' 
instantly  and  secure  it,  for,  as  Lady  Binl 
morrow's  post,  your  order  can  go  by  to 
There  is  a  note  for  j^ioo. " 

From  a  mechanical  habit  of  never  ref 
Meiklewham  readily  took  the  note,  but  1 
it  through  his  spectacles,  he  continued 
hand  as  he  remonstrated  with  his  patr 
very  kindly  meant,  St.  Ronan's — very  Id 
I  wad  be  the  last  to  say  that  Miss  Cla 
respect  and  kindness  at  your  hand  ;  bi 
if  she  wad  care  a  bodle  for  thae  hrvt. 
yoursell,  she  seldom  alters  her  fashion 
A^r  riding-habit  dress  eneugh  for  OD 
>^  nrere  sranging  by  good  looks,  sc 
'^''Wumair  coU>ur,  poor  dear." 
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well,"  said   Mowbray  impatiently,   "let  me 

reconcile  a  woman  and  a  fine  dress." 

je  sure,  ye  ken  best,"  said  the  writer ;  "  but,  after 

,  wad  it  no  be  better  to  layby  this  hundred  pound 

1  Turnpenny's,  in  case  the  young  lady  should  want 

;rhand,  just  for  a  sair  foot?" 

fou  are  a  fool,  Mick  ;  what  signifies  healing  a  sore 

i  when  there  will  be  a  broken  heart  in  the  case  ? — No, 

— get  the  things  as  I  desire  you — ^we  wiU  blaze  them 

own  for  one  day  at  least ;  perhaps  it  will  be  the  begin- 

iDg  of  a  proper  dash." 

*'  Weel,  wed,  I  wsh  it  may  be  so,"  answered  Meikle- 
wham  ;  "  but  this  young  Earl — hae  ye  found  the  weak 
point? — Can  ye  get  a  decemiture  against  him,  with  ex- 
penses?— that  is  the  question." 

**  I  wish  I  could  answer  it/'  said  Mowbray  thoughtfully. 
— "  Confound  the  fellow — he  is  a  cut  above  me  in  rank  and 
in  society  too — belongs  to  the  great  dubs,  and  is  in  with 
the  Superlatives  and  Inaccessibles,  and  all  that  sort  of 
folk. — My  training  has  been  a  peg  lower — but,  hang  it, 
there  are  better  dogs  bred  in  the  kennel  than  in  the 
parlour.  I  am  up  to  him,  I  think — at  least  I  will  soon 
know,  Mick,  whether  I  am  or  no,  and  that  is  always 
one  comfort.  Never  mind — do  you  execute  my  com- 
mission, and  take  care  you  name  no  names — I  must  save 
my  little  Abigail's  reputation." 

They  parted,  Meiklewham  to  execute  his  patron's  com- 
mission— ^his  patron  to  bring  to  the  test  those  hopes,  the 
uncertainty  of  which  he  could  not  disguise  from  his  own 
sagadty. 

Trusting  to  the  continuance  of  his  run  of  luck,  Mow- 
bray resolved  to  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis  that  sameevessscc^. 
Everything  seemed  in  the  oulseX.  \.o  i?>.No\xx  Vvs.  -^^^r^si^^- 
They  bad  dined  together  in  l^xd  ^\\\erv^'?No^.'^  "^^S^^^ 


of  the  bottle,  and  a  drizzly  aM\.Msn»aX  eiei»a^ 
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walking  disagreeable,  even  had  they  gone  no  farther  than 
the  private  stable  where  Lord  Etherington's  horses  were 
kept,  under  the  care  of  a  groom  of  superior  skilL  Cards 
were  naturally,  almost  necessarily,  resorted  to  as  the  only 
alternative  for  helping  away  the  evening,  and  piquet  waSi 
as  formerly,  chosen  for  the  game. 

Lord  Etherington  seemed  at  first  indolently  careless 
and  indifferent  about  his  play,  suffering  advantages  to 
escape  him,  of  which,  in  a  more  attentive  state  of  mind, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  avail  himself.  Mowbray 
upbraided  him  vdth  his  inattention,  and  proposed  a  deeper 
stake,  the  better  to  interest  him.  The  young  nobleman 
complied  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hands,  the  garner 
sters  became  both  deeply  engaged  in  watching  and  pro- 
fiting by  the  changes  of  fortune.  These  were  so  many, 
80  varied,  and  so  unexpected,  that  the  very  souls  of  the 
players  seemed  at  length  centred  in  the  event  of  the 
struggle ;  and,  by  dint  of  doubling  stakes,  the  accumtip 
lated  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  and  upwards,  up>on  each 
side,  came  to  be  staked  in  the  issue  of  the  game. — So 
large  a  risk  included  all  those  funds  which  Mowbray 
commanded  by  his  sister's  kindness,  and  nearly  all  his 
previous  winnings,  so  to  him  the  alternative  was  victoiy 
or  ruin.  He  could  not  hide  his  agitation,  however 
desirous  to  do  so.  He  drank  wine  to  supply  himself 
with  courage — he  drank  water  to  cool  his  agitadcm; 
and  at  length  bent  himself  to  play  with  as  much  care 
and  attention  as  he  felt  himself  enabled  to  command. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  game  their  luck  appeared  tole-      j 
rably  equal,  and  the  play  of  both  befitting  gamesters  who 
had  dared  to  play  such  a  sum  on  the  cast.     But,  as  it 
drew  towards  a  conclusion,  fortune  altogether  deserted 
^m  fvho  stood  most  in  need  of  her  favour,  and  Mow- 
t^y^  Hv/A  sj'Jent  despair,  saw  his  fate  depend  on  at  single      [ 
™54>  a/2<y  that  with  every  odds  against  Ynm»fot  \jacA. 
^^oertn^r^oa  1^35  ^Ider  hand.     But  bow  can  loiVanR?^ 
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fiivour  secure  any  one  who  is  nc 
infraction  of  the  laws  of  the 
have  been  expected  from  the 
touched  a  card,  Lord  Etherinj 
out  showing  it,  and,  by  the  or( 
entitled  to  count  his  own — and 
the  next  hand,  gained  the  gar 
Lord  Etherington  showed  chaj 
seemed  to  think  that  the  rigou 
more  insisted  upon  than  in  c( 
been,  when  men  were  playing  f* 
bray  did  not  understand  this  loj 
he  said,  were  in  his  c/es  no  nut 
were  insisted  on  by  all  but  b( 
his  part,  he  had  rather  not  plu 
game. 

**  So  it  would  seem,  my  dear 
'•  fw,  on  my  soul,  I  never  saw  s 
thine  during  that  unlucky  gan 
tention  from  my  hand  ;  and  I  r 
countenance  has  stood  me  in  a 
could  transfer  thy  long  visage  ' 
both  my  revenge  and  my  mor 
blance  would  be  worth  not  a  pt 
has  cost  me." 

•*  You  are  welcome  to  your  j- 
bray,  "  it  has  been  well  paid  fo 
ten  thousand  at  the  same  rati 
proceeded,  taking  up  and  shuf! 
do  yourself  more  justice  in  a: 
they  say,  is  sweet." 

•*  I  have  no  appetite  for  it  th; 
^^^avely  ;  *'  if  I  had,  Mowbray, 
^)rse.    I  do  not  always  call  a  ] 
"  Your  lordship  is  out  of  h 
under  that  might  happen  to 
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my  good  hick  as  a  good  hand  would  have  been,  and  s 
Fortune  be  praised." 

*'  But  what  if  with  this  Fortune  had  nought  to  do? 
replied  Lord  Etherington. — "  What  if,  sitting  down  witi 
an  honest  fellow  and  a  friend  like  yourself,  Mowbray,  i 
man  should  rather  choose  to  lose  his  own  money,  whid 
he  could  afford,  than  to  win  what  it  might  distress  hi 
friend  to  part  with  ?" 

"  Supposing  a  case  so  far  out  of  supposition,  my  lord, 
answered  Mowbray,  who  felt  the  question  ticklish — "  Id 
with  submission,  the  allegation  is  easily  made,  and  i 
totally  incapable  of  proof— I  should  say,  no  one  had  ) 
right  to  think  for  me  in  such  a  particular,  or  to  sop 
pose  that  I  played  for  a  higher  stake  than  was  oon 
venient." 

"And  thus  your  friend,  poor  devil,"  replied  Lon 
Etherington,  "  would  lose  his  money,  and  run  the  risk  Q 
a  quarrel  into  the  boot ! — We  will  try  it  another  wmy- 
Suppose  this  good-humoured  and  simple-minded  gameste 
had  a  favour  of  the  deepest  import  to  ask  of  his  frieiid 
and  judged  it  better  to  prefer  his  request  to  a  winner  tha 
to  a  loser  ?  " 

"If  this  applies  to  me,  my  lord,"  replied  Mowbra' 
"it  is  necessary  I  should  learn  how  I  can  oblige  JQ 
lordship." 

"  That  is  a  word  soon  spoken,  but  so  difficult  to  be 
called,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  pause — ^but  ye 
must  be  said. — Mowbray,  you  have  a  sister." 

Mowbray  started. — "  I  have  indeed  a  sister,  my  la 
but  I  can  conceive  no  case  in  which  her  name  can  e 
with  propriety  into  our  present  discussion." 

"  Again  in  the  menacing  mood  I"  said  LordEtha 
faa,  in  his  former  tone  :  "  now  here  is  a  pretty  feUow 
Hx>uld  JSrst  cut  my  throat  for  having  vioii  a  \kuoR 
poMindsfrom  me,  and  then  for  ofifering  to  maka  ^ 
^  countess. " 
^44 


..^.      said  Mowb 
haw  nerer  even  seen  Cla 
BHrtiapi  not— bat  what  then  ?— I  may 
/4u  Puif  says  fai  the  Critic,  or  fallei 
ramouiv-or,  to  save  farther  supp 
render  you  impatient,  I  may  be  . 
that  she  is  a  beautiful  and  accomp 
with  a  large  fortune." 
What  fortune  do  you  mean,  my  lord?' 
^/recollecting  with  alarm  some  claims  wh 
lo  Meiklewham's  view  of  the  subject,  his 
^npon  his  property. — *'  What  estate? — thei 
«igs  to  our  family  save  these  lands  of  St.  1 
it  is  left  of  them  ;  and  of  these  I  am,  my  Ic 
bted  heir  of  entail  in  possession." 
Be  it  so,"  said  the  Earl,  "for  I  have  no 
It  mountain  realms  here,  which  are,  doubtle: 

renown'd  of  old 

For  knights,  and  squires  and  barons  bold  ; 

iews  respect  a  much  richer,  though  less  i 
in — a  large  manor,  hight  Nettlewood.     Ho 
anding  in  the  midst  of  such  glorious  oak: 
ind  acres  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and  wo 
Ive  of  the  two  closes  occupied  by  widow 
oodman  Trampclod — manorial  rights — mil 
Is— and  the  devil  knows  how  many  good 
,  all  lying  in  the  vale  of  Bever." 
1  what  has  my  sister  to  do  with  all  this  ? ' 
ly  in  great  surpnise. 

hing  ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  her  when 

ountess  of  Etherington." 

then,  your  lordship's  piopeiV^  a\x^aA>j1 

^yjove  !  nor  can  it,  un\ess  ^omx  svsve 

a- approbation  of  my  suit."  T^ipWe^'^^ 

a  sorer  puzzle  than  one  ol  \J^^ 
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charades,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray;  "I  most  cal 
in  the  assistance  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chatterly." 

"You  shall  not  need,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;   "'. 
will  give  you  the  key,  but  listen  to  me  with  patience.- 
You  know  that  we  nobles  of  Ekigland,  less  jealous  of  on 
sixteen  quarters  than  those  on  the  Continent,  do  not  taki 
scorn  to  line  our  decayed  ermines  with  a  little  doth  o 
gold  from  the  city ;   and  my  gmndfather  was    ludc] 
enough  to  get  a  wealthy  wife,  with  a  halting  pedigree^— 
rather  a  singular  circumstance,   considering  that    be 
father  was  a  countr>-man  of  yours.    She  had  a  brother 
however,  still  more  wealthy  than  herself,  and  who  in 
creased  his  fortune  by  continuing  to  carry  on  the  tradt 
which    had  first    enriched  his  family.      At    length  h 
summed  up  his  books,  washed  his  hands  of  commerce 
and  retired  to   Nettlewood,   to  become  a  gentleman 
and  here  my  much  respected   grand-uncle  was  seiseci 
with  the  rage  of  making  himself  a  man  of  consequence 
He  tried  what  marrying  a  woman    of   family  wouk 
do  ;  but  he  soon  found  that,  whatever  advantage  hii 
family  might  derive  from    his  doing  so,  his  own  coii< 
dition  was   but  little  advanced.     He  next  resolved  U 
become  a  man  of  family  himself.     His  father  had  lef 
Scotland  when  v-ery  young,  and  bore,  I  blush  to  say,  tb 
vulgar  name  of  Scrogie.     This  hapless  dissyllable  ir 
uncle  carried  in  [person  to  the  herald  office  in  ScotUun 
but   neither    Lyon,    nor  Marchmont,    nor    Islay»  i 
Snadoun,  neither  herald  nor  pursuivant,  would  patron 
Scrogie. — Scrogie  ! — there  could  nothing  be  made  otf 
it — so  that  my  worthy  relative  had  recourse  to  the  wx 
side  of  the  house,  and  began  to  found  his  dignity  on 
mother's  name  of  Mowbray.     In  this  he  was  much  n 
successful,  and  I  believe  some  sly  fellow  stole  for  hf 
s//p  /h?m  your  own   family  tree,  Mr.  MovjVjto.^  f# 
^onan's,  which,  /daresay,  you  have  tiswec  tdlVsmI 
^nyrate,  for  his  ardent  and  or,  he  got  a  YiaxiAww 
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Mrchment,  blazoned  with  a  white  lion  for  Mowbray, 

oe  borne  quartCTly,  with  three  stunted  or  scrog-bushes 
r  Scrogie,  and  became  thenceforth  Mr.  Scrogie  Mow- 
iray,  or  rather,  as  he  subscribed  himself,  Reginald  (hid 
former  Christian  name  was  Ronald)  S.  Mowbray.  He 
had  a  son  who  most  undutifully  laughed  at  all  this,  re- 
fused the  honours  of  the  high  name  of  Mowbray,  and 
insisted  on  retaining  his  father's  original  appellative  of 
Scrogie,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  said  father's  ears» 
and  damage  of  his  temper." 

"Why,  faith,  betwixt  the  two,"  said  Mowbray,  "I 
own  I  should  have  preferred  my  own  name,  and  I  think 
the  old  gentleman's  taste  rather  better  than  the  yoimg 
one's." 

**  True ;  both  were  wilful,  absurd  originals,  with  a  happy 
obstinacy  of  temper,  whether  derived  from  Mowbray  or 
Scrogie  I  know  not,  but  which  led  them  so  often  into 
opposition,  that  the  offended  father,  Reginald  S.  Mow- 
bray, turned  his  recusant  son,  Scrogie,  fairly  out  of 
doors  ;  and  the  fellow  would  have  paid  for  his  plebeian 
spirit  with  a  vengeance,  had  he  not  found  refuge  with  a 
surviving  partner  of  the  original  Scrogie  of  all,  who  still 
carried  on  the  lucrative  branch  of  traffic  by  which  the 
£Eunily  had  been  first  enriched.  I  mention  these  parti- 
culars to  account,  in  so  far  as  I  can,  for  the  singular 
predicament  in  which  I  now  find  myself  placed." 

*'  Proceed,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray;  "there  is 
no  denying  the  singularity  of  your  story,  and  I  presume 
you  are  quite  serious  in  giving  me  such  an  extraordinary 
detail." 

**  Entirely  so,  upon  my  honour — and  a  most  serious 
matter  it  is,  you  will  presently  find.     When  my  worth.-^ 
imde,  Mr.  S.  Mowbray  (for  1  wiW.  tvo\.  «j}\  Vwc^.  '^sKx.orefc 
even  In  the  grave),  paid  his  debt  Vo  xvaXwxe,  ^n<sc(^^ 
concluded  be  would  be  found  to  Yiave  ^vavs^e.^'^^ 
sea,  the  unfiUal  Scrogie,  and  so  iai  evex^^oo^l  "''^^ 
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— But  it  was  also  generally  believed  that  he  would  settle 
the  estate  on  my  father,  Lord  Etherington,  the  son  of  his 
sister,  and  therein  every  one  was  wrong.  For  my  excel- 
lent grand-uncle  had  pondered  with  himself,  that  the 
favoured  name  of  Mowbray  would  take  no  advantage, 
and  attain  no  additional  elevation,  if  his  estate  of  Nettle- 
wood  (otherwise  called  Mowbray  Park)  should  descend 
to  our  family  without  any  condition  ;  and  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  a  sharp  attorney,  he  settled  it  on  me,  then  a 
schoolboy,  on  condition  that  I  should,  before  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-five  complete,  take  unto  myself  in  holy 
wedlock  a  young  lady  of  good  fame,  of  the  name  ol 
Mowbray,  and,  by  preference,  of  the  house  of  St 
Ronan's,  should  a  damsel  of  that  house  exist — Now  mf 
riddle  is  read. " 

"And  a  very  extraordinary  one  it  is,"  replied  Mow- 
bray, thoughtfully. 

"  Confess  the  truth,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder  ;  "you  think  the  story  will  beer 
a  grain  of  a  scruple  of  doubt,  if  not  a  whole  scruple 
itself?" 

"At  least,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  your  lord- 
ship will  allow,  that,  being  Miss  Mowbray's  only  near 
relation,  and  sole  guardian,  I  may,  without  offence, 
pause  upon  a  suit  for  her  hand,  made  under  such  odd 
circumstances." 

"  If  you  have  the  least  doubt  either  respecting  my 
rank  or  fortune,  I  can  give,  of  course,  the  most  satisffi» 
tory  references,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

"  That  I  can  easily  believe,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray; 

"nor  do  I  in  the  least  fear  deception,  where  detection 

would  be  so  easy.     Your  lordship's  proceedings  towards 

me  too  "  {with  a  conscious  glance  at  the  bills  he  still  held 

-w  Ms  band),  "have,  I  admit,  been  such  as  \o  \Ti>itGA9a 

^^e  such  deep  cause  of  interest  as  -yowx  YiWfe'Hsw 

Pleased  to  state.     But  it  seems  suange  tY«X  -50^  ^ 
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iMp  should  have  permitted  years  to  glide  away,  without 
■o  much  as  inquiring  after  the  young  lady,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  only  person  qualified,  as  your  grand-unde's 
will  requires,  with  whom  you  can  form  an  alliance.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  long  before  now,  this  matter  ought 
to  have  been  investigated  ;  and  that,  even  now,  it  would 
have  been  more  natural  and  more  decorous  to  have  at 
.  least  seen  my  sister  before  proposing  for  her  hand." 
"On  the  first  x)oint,  my  dear  Mowbray,"  said  Lord 
Etherington,  "  I  am  free  to  own  to  you,  that,  without 
meaning  your  sister  the  least  affront,  I  would  have  got 
rid  of  this  clause  if  I  could  ;  for  every  man  would  fain 
choose  a  wife  for  himself,  and  I  feel  in  no  hurry  to  marry 
at  all.  But  the  rogue-lawyers,  after  taking  fees,  and 
keeping  me  in  hand  for  years,  have  at  length  roundly 
told  me  the  clause  must  be  complied  with,  or  Nettie- 
wood  must  have  another  master.  So  I  thought  it  best 
to  come  down  here  in  person  in  order  to  address  the  fair 
lady ;  but  as  accident  has  hitherto  prevented  my  seeing 
her,  and  as  I  found  in  her  brother  a  man  who  under- 
stands the  world,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of 
me,  that  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  outset  to  niake  you 
my  friend.  Truth  is,  I  shall  be  twenty-five  in  the  course 
of  a  month  ;  and  without  your  favour,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities which  only  you  can  afford  me,  that  seems  a 
short  time  to  woo  and  win  a  lady  of  Miss  Mowbray's 
merit." 

*'  And  what  is  the  alternative  if  you  do  not  form  this 
proposed  alliance,  my  lord  ?  "  said  Mowbray. 

**  The  bequest  of  my  grand-uncle  lapses,"  said  the 
Earl,  "and  fair  Nettlewood,  with  its  old  house,  and 
older  oaks,  manorial  rights,  Hodge,  Trampclod,  axvd^iSSw^ 
devolves  on  a  certain  cousin-geiitvaxv  ol  tcvxt^^,  ^^fossw*- 
Heaven  of  his  mercy  confound  \  **  vv  ^sa- 

"  You  have  left  yourself  little  lime  lo  v^eN«v\.  ?^     «a 
event,  my  lord/'  said  Mowbray  ;  *'  \5>3^^  vVvycv^^  ^o^  ^ 
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I  now  see  them,  you  shall  have  what  interest  I  can  give 
you  in  the  affair. — We  must  stand,  however,  on  more 
equal  terms,  my  lord — I  will  condescend  so  far  as  to 
allow  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  me  at  this 
moment  to  have  lost  that  game,  but  I  cannot  in  the 
circiun  stances  think  of  acting  as  if  I  had  fairly  won  it. 
We  must  draw  stakes,  my  lord." 

' '  Not  a  word  of  that,  if  you  really  mean  me  kindly, 
my  dear  Mowbray.  The  blimder  was  a  real  one,  for  I 
was  indeed  thinking,  as  you  may  suppose,  on  other 
things  than  the  showing  my  point — ^All  was  fairly  kwt 
and  won. — I  hope  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  offering 
real  services,  which  may  perhaps  give  me  some  right  to 
your  partial  regard— at  present  we  are  on  equal  footing 
on  all  sides — perfectly  so." 

"  If  your  lordship  thinks  so,"  said  Mowbray — and 
then  passing  rapidly  to  what  he  felt  he  could  say  with 
more  confidence — "Indeed,  at  any  rate,  no  personal 
obligation  to  myself  could  prevent  my  doing  my  full 
duty  as  guardian  to  my  sister. " 

"  Unquestionably,  I  desire  nothing  else,"  replied  the 
Earl  of  Etherington. 

"  I  must  therefore  understand  that  your  lordship  is 
quite  serious  in  your  proposal ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be 
withdrawn,  even  if,  upon  acquaintance  with  Miss  Mow- 
bray, you  should  not  perhaps  think  her  so  deserving  of 
your  lordship's  attentions  as  report  may  have  spoken 
her." 

"Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  Earl,  "the  treaty  be- 
tween you  and  me  shall  be  as  definite  as  if  I  were  a 
sovereign  prince,  demanding  in  marriage  the  sister  of  a 
neighbouring  monarch,  whom,  according  to  royal  eti- 
quette,  he  neither  has  seen  nor  could  see.     I  have  been 
qu/te  fiiank  with  you,  and  I  have  staled  to  "^cml  SSmX  «i 
P'^esem  motives  for  entering  upon  negoXiaWon  «»  ^ 
personal,  but  territorial :  when  I  know  lAVsa"MLQr»i\ssiB! 
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BO  doubt  they  will  be  otherwise.    I  have  heard  she 
jjp  beautiful." 

"  Something  of  the  palest,  my  lord/'  answered  Mow- 
teay. 

"  A  fine  complexion  is  the  first  attraction  which  is  lost 
in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  that  which  it  is  easiest  to 
replace." 

"  Dispositions,  my  lord,  may  differ,"  said  Mowbray, 
"  without  faults  on  either  side.  I  presume  your  lordship 
has  inquired  into  my  sister's.  She  is  amiable,  accom- 
plished, sensible,  and  high-spirited  ;  but  yet " 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  will  spare  you 
the  pain  of  speaking  out  I  have  heard  Miss  Mowbray 
is  in  some  respects — particular ;  to  use  a  broader  word — 
a  little  whimsical. — No  matter.  She  will  have  the  less 
to  learn  when  she  becomes  a  countess,  and  a  woman  of 
fashion." 

•*  Are  you  serious,  my  lord  ?  "  said  Mowbray. 

"  I  am — and  I  will  speak  my  mind  still  more  plainly. 
I  have  a  fine  temper,  and  excellent  spirits,  and  can  en- 
dure a  good  deal  of  singularity  in  those  I  live  with.  I 
have  no  doubt  your  sister  and  I  will  live  happily  together 
—But  in  case  it  should  prove  otherwise,  arrangements 
may  be  made  previously,  which  will  enable  us  in  certain 
circumstances  to  live  happily  apart.  My  own  estate  is 
large,  and  Nettlewood  will  b^r  dividing." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Mowbray,  "  I  have  little  more  to 
say — nothing  indeed  remains  for  inquiry,  so  far  as  your 
lordship  is  concerned.  But  my  sister  must  have  free 
liberty  of  choice — so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your  lord- 
ship's suit  has  my  interest" 

"  And  I  trust  we  may  consider  it  as  a  done  thing  ?  " 

"With   Clara's   approbalion  —  cwXsIyrVj T    •axs!a«««ft»^ 
Mowbray. 
"  I  trust  there  is  no  chance  oi  persoxvaX  Te^\N«P»s^^*' 
ibe  young  lady's  part  ?  "  said  t\ve  yo>xa%  V^«-^- 
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"  I  anticipate  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord,"  answered 
Mowbray,  "  as  I  presume  there  is  no  reason  for  any ;  but 
young  ladies  will  be  capricious,  and  if  Clara,  after  I  have 
done  and  said  all  that  a  brother  ought  to  do,  should  re- 
main repugnant,  there  is  a  point  in  the  exertion  of  my  in- 
fluence which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  pass." 

The  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  a  turn  through  the 
apartment,  then  paused,  and  said  in  a  grave  and  doubtful 
tone,  "  In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  bound,  and  the  young 
lady  is  free,  Mowbray.     Is  this  quite  fair? " 

"  It  is  what  happens  in  every  case,  my  lord,  where  a 
gentleman  proposes  for  a  lady,"  answered  Mowbray; 
"  he  must  remain,  of  course,  bound  by  his  offer,  imtJl» 
within  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  accepted  or  rejected.  It 
is  not  my  fault  that  your  lordship  has  declared  your 
wishes  to  me,  before  ascertaining  Clara's  inclination. 
But  while  as  yet  the  matter  is  between  ourselves — I  make 
you  welcome  to  draw  back  if  you  think  proper.  Qaia 
Mowbray  needs  not  push  for  a  catch-match." 

"  Nor  do  I  desire,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "any 
time  to  reconsider  the  resolution  which  I  have  confided 
to  you.  I  am  not  in  the  least  fearful  that  I  shall  chai^ 
my  mind  on  seeing  your  sister,  and  I  am  ready  to  stand 
by  the  proposal  which  I  have  made  to  you. — If,  however, 
you  feel  so  extremely  delicately  on  my  account,"  he  cai- 
tinned,  "I  can  see  and  even  converse  with  Min 
Mowbray  at  this  f6te  of  yours,  without  the  necessity 
of  being  at  all  presented  to  her — The  character  whidi 
I  have  assumed  in  a  manner  obliges  me  to  wear  ■ 
mask." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's,  "and  I 

am  glad,  for  both  our  sakes,  your  lordship  thinks  cH 

iaJa'n^ a  Utile  Jaw  upon  this  occasion." 

"I  shall  profit  nothing  by  it,"  said  lYve  "EaiX;  "taq 

ja^<?o/j7  is  fixed  before  I  start— but  if  this  mode  ol  inaxAii^ 

'warter  wJU  save  your  conscience.  1  \vave  no  cW^wA 
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[ — it  oannol  consume  much  lime,  which  is  what  1  have 

"niey  then  shook  hands  and  parled,  wirhout  any  fat- 
Jier  discourse  wblch  could  inlerest  the  reader. 

Mowbray  was  giul  to  tind  taimself  alone,  in  order  to 
ibink.  over  what  had  happened,  and  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  own  mind,  which  .al  present  waa  puzzling  even  to 
himEelf.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  much  greater  ad- 
»»ntBge5  of  every  kind  might  accrue  to  himself  and  hia 
biDJly  from  the  alliance  of  the  wealthy  young  Earl,  than 
could  h!ivc  been  derived  From  any  share  of  his  spoils 
which  he  had  proposed  to  gain  by  superior  address  in 
plar,  or  greater  bkill  on  the  turf  But  his  pridewas  hurt 
wbm  he  recoUecled  that  he  had  placed  himself  entirely 
hi  Lord  Etheringlon's  power  ;  and  the  escape  from  ab- 
latnte  ruin  which  he  had  made,  solely  by  the  sufTerance 
of  his  opponent,  had  nothing  in  it  consolatory  to  his 
wounded  feelings.  He  was  lowered  in  his  own  eyes,  when 
be  recollected  how  completely  the  prapoBBd  victim  of  bis 
iDgetiuiiy  had  seen  through  his  schemes,  and  only  ab' 

uiited  best  with  his  own.  Theie  was  a  shnde  of  sus- 
picion, too,  which  he  could  not  entirely  eradicate  from 
hii  mind, — What  occasion  had  this  young  nobleman  lo 
pic^e,  by  the  voluntary  loss  of  a  brace  of  thousands,  a 
proposal  which  must  have  been  accepiable  in  ilself,  with- 
out any  such  sacrifice?  And  why  should  he,  after  all, 
have  been  so  eager  to  secure  hlsaccesuonto  the  proposed 
oDiance,  before  he  had  ever  seen  the  lady  who  was  the 
objectofit?  However  hurried  for  time,  he  might  have 
waited  the  event  at  least  of  the  entertainment  at  Shaws 
Castle,  al  which  Clara  was  necessarily  obliged  to  make 
her  appearance. — Yet  such  conduct,  lwy«e'i«  ^IHQs^J3i.. 
in5  eqaaUy  incoasistaat  with  any  siniMes  \ti.veWJiKmV' 
B  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  sum  of  montrj.  ^'^  J™^ 
s  news  upon  a  poxtioalesB  vQ^ifS^**^ 
aj3 
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family,  could  scarcely  be  the  preface  to  any  unfair  prao« 
tice.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  Mowbray  settled,  that 
what  was  uncommon  in  the  Earl's  conduct  arose  from 
the  hasty  and  eager  disposition  of  a  rich  yotmg  English- 
man, to  whom  money  is  of  little  consequence,  and  who  is 
too  headlong  in  pursuit  of  the  favourite  plan  of  the 
moment,  to  proceed  in  the  most  rational  or  most  ordinary 
manner.  If,  however,  there  should  prove  anything  tai- 
ther  in  the  matter  than  he  could  at  present  discovtr, 
Mowbray  promised  himself  that  the  utmost  circumspec- 
tion on  his  part  could  not  fail  to  discover  it,  and  that  in 
full  time  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences  to  his  sister  or 
himself. 

Immersed  in  such  cogitations,  he  avoided  the  inquisi- 
tive presence  of  Mr.  Meiklewham,  who,  as  usual,  had 
been  watching  for  him  to  learn  how  matters  were  going 
on ;  and  although  it  was  now  late,  he  mounted  his  h<M:^ 
and  rode  hastily  to  Shaws  Castle.  On  the  way,  he  de- 
liberated with  himself  whether  to  mention  to  his  sister  the 
application  which  had  been  made  to  him,  in  order  to 
prepare  her  to  receive  the  young  Earl,  as  a  suitor, 
favoured  with  her  brother's  approbation.  "  But  no,  no, 
no;"  such  was  the  result  of  his  contemplation.  *•  She 
might  take  it  into  her  head  that  his  thoughts  were  bent 
less  upon  having  her  for  a  Countess,  than  on  obtaining 
possession  of  his  grand-uncle's  estate.  We  must  keep 
quiet,"  concluded  he,  "  until  her  personal  appearanee 
and  accomplishments  may  appear  at  least  to  have  some 
influence  upon  his  choice.  We  must  say  nothing  till  thil 
blessed  entertainment  has  been  given  and  received." 


*5y 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Heu  he  io  long  held  out  with  me  untiredf 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  f —  IVell—de  it  so. 

Richard  III; 

OWBRAY  had  no  sooner  left  the  Earl's  apart- 
ment, than  the  latter  commenced  an  epistle  to  a 
friend  and  associate,  which  we  lay  before  the 
reftder,  as  best  calculated  to  illustrate  the  views  and 
motives  of  the  writer.     It  was  addressed  to  Captain  Jekyl 

of  the regiment  of  Guards,  at  the  Green  Dragon, 

Harrogate,  and  was  of  the  following  tenor  : — 

"  Dear  Harry, 
**  I  have    expected    you  here  these  ten  days  past, 
anxiously  as  ever  man  was  looked  for  ;  and  have  now  to 
charge   your  absence  as  high  treason  to  your  sworn 
all^;iance.      Surely  you  do  not  presume,  like   one   of 
Napoleon's  new-made  monarchs,  to  grumble  for  inde- 
pendence, as  if  your  greatness  were  of  your  own  making, 
or  as  if  I  had  picked  you  out  of  the  whole  of  St.  James's 
coffee-house  to  hold  my  back  hand,  for  your  sake,  for- 
sooth, not  for  my  own  ?    Wherefore,  lay  aside  all  your 
own  proper  business,  be  it  the  pursuit  of  dowagers,  or 
the  plucking  of  pigeons,  and  instantly  repair  to  this 
place,  where  I  may  speedily  want  your  assistance, — May 
want  it,  said  I?    Why,  most  negligent  of  friends  and 
allies,  I  have  wanted  it  already,  and  that  when  it  might 
have  done  me  yeoman's  service.     Know  that  I  have  had 
an  afifJEur  since  I  came  hither — have  got  hurt  myself,  and 
/^ave  nearly  shot  my  friend  ;  and  if  I  had,  I  might  have 
hanged  for  it,  for  want  of  Harry  Jekyl  to  bear  ^»r*c- 
less  in  my  favour.     I  was  so  far  oiv  tk^  to^*^  \Si  ^Cci>& 
face,  when,  not  choosing,  for  cerlsdii  x^asoxv^,  X-o  "^^^ 
^Uuwiffb  the  old  viUage,  I  struck  by  a  loovo^^^  '"^^^ 
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^oods  which  separate  it  from  the  new  Spa,  leaving  my 
carriage  and  people  to  go  the  carriage-way.     I  had  not 
walked  half-a-mile  when  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  some 
one  behind,  and  looking  round,  what  should  I  behold 
but  the  face  in  the  world  which  I  most  cordially  hate  and 
abhor — I  mean  that  which  stands  on  the  shoulders  of 
my  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and  councJUoTt 
Saint  Francis.     He  seemed  as  much  confounded  as  I 
was  at  our  unexpected  meeting  ;  and  it  was  a  minute  ere 
he  found  breath  to  demand  what  I  did  in  Scotland,  con- 
trary to  my  promise,  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it.    I 
retaliated,  and  charged  him  with  being  here,  in  contradic- 
tion to  his.    He  justified,  and  said  he  had  only  come  down 
upon  the  express  information  that  I  was  upon  my  road 
to  St  Ronan's.     Now,  Harry,  how  the  devil  should  he 
have  known  this,  hadst  thou  been  quite  faithful  ?  for  I 
am  sure,  to  no  ear  but  thine  own  did  I  breathe  a  whisper 
of  my  purpose.     Next,  with  the  insolent  assiunption  of 
superiority,  which  he  founds  on  what  he  calls  the  recti- 
tude of  his  purpose,  he  proposed  we  should  both  with- 
draw from  a  neighbourhood  into  which  we  could  bring 
nothing  but  wretchedness. — I  have  told  you  how  difficult 
it  is  to  cope  with  the  calm  and  resolute  manner  that 
the  devil  gifts  him  with  on  such  occasions ;  but  I  was 
determined  he  should  not  carry  the  day  this  time.    I 
saw  no  chance  for  it,  however,  but  to  put  myself  into  a 
towering  passion,  which,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  always 
do  on  short  notice.     I  charged  him  with  having  imposed 
formerly  on  my  youth,  and  made  himself  judge  of  mj 
rights  ;  and  I  accompanied  my  defiance  with  the  stronges 
terms  of  irony  and  contempt,  as  well  as  with  deman 
instant  satisfaction.     I  had  my  travelling  pistols  wit 
\£t  pour  cause),  and,  to  my  surprise,  my  gentlemi 
dually  provided.    For  fair  play's  s?^  1  made  hj 
W^^e  of  my  p/stoJs— right  KuchennUexs— 3c  \st«» 
"  "fc  each,  but  that  circumstance  lioi^ox.   In 
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.  have  arg^d  the  matter  a  little  longer ;  but  I  thought 
the  time,  and  think  still,  that  the  best  arguments 

iich  he  and  I  can  exchange  must  come  from  the  point 
f  the  sword,  or  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol. — We  fired 
jttearly  together,  and  I  think  both  dropped — I  am  sure  I 
did,  but  recovered  in  a  minute,  with  a  damaged  arm  and 
a  scratch  on  the  temple — it  was  the  last  which  stunned 
xn&— so  much  for  double-loaded  pistols.  My  friend  was 
invisible,  and  I  bad  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  to  the  Spa, 
bleeding  all  the  way  like  a  calf,  and  tell  a  raw-head-and- 
bloody-bone  story  about  a  foot-pad,  which,  but  for  my 
earldom,  and  my  gory  locks,  no  living  soul  would  have 
believed. 

**  Shortly  after,  when  I  had  been  installed  in  a  sick- 
room, I  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  my  own  im- 
patioice  had  brought  all  this  mischief  upon  me,  at  a 
m(Mnent  when  I  had  every  chance  of  getting  rid  of  my 
friend  without  trouble,  had  I  but  let  him  go  on  his  own 
errand  ;  for  it  seems  he  had  an  appointment  that  moi*n- 
ing  with  a  booby  Baronet,  who  is  said  to  be  a  bullet- 
slitter,  and  would  perhaps  have  rid  me  of  Saint  Francis 
without  any  trouble  or  risk  on  my  part.  Meantime,  his 
non-appearance  at  this  rendezvous  has  placed  Master 
Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he  chooses  to  call  himself,  in  tiie  worst 
odour  possible  with  the  gentry  at  the  Spring,  who  have  de- 
nounced him  as  a  coward  and  no  gentleman. — What  to 
think  of  the  business  myself,  I  know  not ;  and  I  much 
want  your  assistance  to  see  what  can  have  become  of 
this  fellow,  who,  like  a  spectre  of  ill  omen,  has  so  often 
thwarted  and  baffled  my  best  plans.  My  own  confine- 
ment renders  me  inactive,  though  my  wound  is  fast 
healing.  Dead  he  cannot  be  ;  for  had  he  been  mortally 
wounded,  we  should  have  heard  oi  Yvycq.  sowv^^n^^Kt'^  esc 
other— Ae  could  not  have  vanished  iiom  \>5\^  ea:t<S!i.>c^*s 
a  bubble  of  the  elements.  Well  a.Ti6.  soAXcve^Ve^  '^^ 
te;  for,  besides  that  I  am  sure  1  sav*  ^vk^  s\a:S&    ^ 
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drop,  firing  his  pistol  as  he  fell,  I  know  him  well  enough 
to  swear,  that  had  he  not  been  severely  wounded,  he 
would  have  first  pestered  me  with  his  accursed  presence 
and  assistance,  and  then  walked  forward  with  his  usual 
composure  to  settle  matters  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks.  No 
— no — Saint  Francis  is  none  of  those  who  leave  such  jobs 
half  finished — it  is  but  doing  him  justice  to  say  he  has 
the  devil's  courage  to  back  his  own  deliberate  imperti- 
nence. But  then,  if  wounded  severely,  he  must  be  still  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  probably  in  concealment — ^this 
is  what  I  must  discover,  and  I  want  your  assistance  in 
my  inquiries  among  the  natives. — Haste  hither,  Harry, 
as  ever  you  look  for  good  at  my  hand. 

"  A  good  player,  Harry,  always  studies  to  make  the 
best  of  bad  cards — and  so  I  have  endeavoured  to  turn  my 
wound  to  some  account ;  and  it  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secm«  Monsieur  le  Frere  in  my  interests.  You 
say,  very  truly,  that  it  is  of  consequence  to  me  to 
know  the  character  of  this  new  actor  on  the  disordered 
scene  of  my  adventures. — Know,  then,  he  is  that  most 
incongruous  of  all  monsters — a  Scotch  Buck — how  far 
from  being  buck  of  the  season  you  may  easily  judge. 
Every  point  of  national  character  is  opposed  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  luckless  race,  when  they  attempt  to  take 
on  them  a  personage  which  is  assumed  with  so  much 
facility  by  their  brethren  of  the  Isle  of  Saints.  They  are 
a  shrewd  people,  indeed,  but  so  destitute  of  ease,  grace, 
pliability  of  manners,  and  insinuation  of  address,  that 
they  eternally  seem  to  suffer  actual  misery  in  their 
attempts  to  look  gay  and  careless.  Then  their  pride 
heads  them  back  at  one  turn,  their  poverty  at  another, 
their  pedantry  at  a  third,  their  tnauvaise  honU  at  a 
fourth  ;  and  with  so  many  obstacles  to  make  them  bolt 
off  the  course,  it  is  positively  imposs\bV&  \.be^  should  win 
^^ plate.  No,  Harry,  it  is  the  grave  IcJOk.  m  Qk^ 'Exiv 
«»cf  who  have  to  fear  a  Caledouiaii  mNa«voTk-iiSaR?j  ^^ 
^S8 
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no  conquests  in  the  world  of  fashion.     Excellent 
ers  the  Scots  may  be,  for  they  are  eternally  cal- 
ling how  to  add  interest  to  principal ; — good  sol4iers, 
they  are,  if  not  such  heroes  as  they  would  be  thought, 
,  brave,  I  suppose,  as  their  neighbours,  and  much  more 
.menable  to  discipline  ; — ^lawyers  they  are  bom  ;  indeed 
every  country  gentleman  is  bred  one,  and  their  patient  and 
crafty  disposition  enables  them,  in  other  lines,  to  submit 
to  hardships  which  other  natives  could  not  bear,  and 
avail  themselves  of  advantages  which  others  would  let 
pass  under  their  noses    unavailingly.      But    assuredly 
Heaven  did  not  form  the  Caledonian  for  the  gay  world  ; 
and  his  efforts  at  ease,  grace,  and  gaiety,  resemble  only 
the  clumsy  gambols  of  the  ass  in  the  fable.     Yet  the 
Scot  has  his  sphere  too  (in  his  own  country  only)  where 
the  character  which  he  assumes  is  allowed  to  pass  cur- 
rent    This  Mowbray,  now — this  brother-in-law  of  mine 
— ^might  do  pretty  well  at  a  Northern  Meeting,  or  the 
Leith  races,  where  he  could  give  five  minutes  to  the 
sport  of  the  day,  and  the  next  half-hour  to  country 
politics,  or  to  farming ;  but  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  tell 
you,  Harry,  that  this  half  fellowship  will  not  pass  on  the 
better  side  of  the  Tweed. 

**  Yet  for  all  I  have  told  you,  this  trout  was  not  easily 
tickled  ;  nor  should  I  have  made  much  of  him,  had  he  not, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  northern  conceit,  entertained  that  no* 
tion  of  my  being  a  good  subject  of  plunder,  which  you  had 
contrived  (blessings  on  your  contriving  brain !)  to  insinuate 
into  him  by  means  of  Wolverine.     He  commenced  this 
hopeful  experiment,  and,  as  you  must  have  anticipated, 
caught  a  Tartar  with  a  vengeance.     Of  course,  I  used 
ray  victory  only  so  far  as  to  secure  his  interest  in.  ^cj^xsks.- 
plishing  my  principal  object ;  and  "^eX.  \  coviN.^  ^^^  '^ 
gentleman's  pride  was  so  much  itv^vuced  Vtv \?cv^  ^^"f^ ' 
the  n^otiation,  that  not  all  the  adNaiv\a?5^'&  "^"^""^^ 
match  offered  to  his  damned  iamWy,  v^et^^  «^^^   ^ 
aS9 
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to  subdue  the  chagrin  arising  from  his  defeat  He  did 
gulp  it  down,  though,  and  we  are  friends  and  allies  for 
the  present  at  least — not  so  cordially  so,  however,  as  to 
induce  me  to  trust  him  with  the  whole  of  the  strangely 
complicated  tale.  The  circumstance  of  the  will  it  was 
necessary  to  communicate,  as  affording  a  sufficiendy 
strong  reason  for  urging  my  suit ;  and  this  partial  dis- 
closure enabled  roe  for  the  present  to  dispense  with 
farther  confidence. 

"  You  will  observe,  that  I  stand  by  no  means  secure  ; 
and  besides  the  chance  of  my  cousin's  re-appearance — a 
certain  event,  unless  he  is  worse  than  I  dare  hope  for— I 
have  perhaps  to  expect  the  fantastic  repugnance  of  Clara 
herself,  or  some  sulky  freak  on  her  brother's  part — In  a 
word— and  let  it  be  such  a  one  as  conjiurors  raise  the  devil 
with — Harry  Jekyl,  I  want  you. 

' '  As  well  knowing  the  nature  of  my  friend,  I  can  assure 
you  that  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  mine,  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  his  coming  hither  on  duty.  Here  is  a  block- 
head, whom  I  already  mentioned.  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  with 
whom  something  may  be  done  worth  your  while,  though 
scarce  worth  mine.  The  Baronet  is  a  perfect  buzzard, 
and  when  I  came  here  he  was  under  Mowbray's  training. 
But  the  awkward  Scot  had  plucked  half-a-dozen  pen- 
feathers  from  his  wing  with  so  little  precaution,  that  tha 
3aronet  has  become  frightened  and  shy,  and  is  now  in 
the  act  of  rebelling  against-  Mowbray,  whom  he  both 
hates  and  fears — the  least  backing  from  a  knowing  hand 
like  you,  and  the  bird  becomes  your  own,  feathers  and 
all. — Moreover, 

by  my  life, 

This  Bingo  hath  a  mighty  pretty  wife. 

A  lovely  woman,  Harry — rather  plump,  and  above  tha 
middle  size — quite  your  taste — ^A  Juno  \ti\>ea.>i.Vj,V»>dTk'^ 
wii/2  such  scorn  on  her  husband,  wTnLom  sYie  de«.v««  «d 
^ics,  and  seeming,  as  if  she  could  looV.  so  eAReccoJQci 
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dneivhom  she  might  like  better,  that,  on  my  faith, 
sin  not  to  give  her  occasion.  If  you  please  to 
iFentiire  your  luck,  either  with  the  knight  or  the  lady, 
you  shall  have  fair  play,  and  no  interference — that  is, 
provided  you  appear  upon  this  summons ;  for,  other- 
wise, I  may  be  so  placed,  that  the  affairs  of  the  knight 
and  the  lady  may  fall  under  my  own  immediate  cogni- 
sance. And  so,  Harry,  if  you  wish  to  profit  by  these 
hints,  you  had  best  make  haste,  as  well  for  your  own 
concerns,  as  to  assist  me  in  mine. 

"  Yours,  Harry,  as  you  behave  yourself, 

•*Etherington." 

Having  finished  this  eloquent  and  instructive  epistle, 
the  young  Earl  demanded  the  attendance  of  his  own 
valet,  Solmes,  whom  he  charged  to  put  it  into  the  post- 
ofiice  without  delay,  and  with  his  own  hand. 


CHAP.  XX. 
T^  plays  tJu  thing. — Hamlet. 

HE  important  day  had  now  arrived,  the  arrange- 
ments for  which  had  for  some  time  occupied  all 
the  conversation  and  thoughts  of  the  good  com- 
pany at  the  well  of  St.  Ronan's.    To  give  it,  at  the  same 
time,  a  degree  of  novelty  and  consequence.  Lady  Pene- 
lope   Penfeather    had    long    since    suggested   to    Mr. 
Mowbray,  that  the  more  gifted  and  accomplished  part 
of  the  guests  might  contribute  to  furnish  out  entertain- 
ment for  the  rest,  by  acting  a  few  scenes  of  some  popular 
drama ;   an  accomplishment  in  which   her  ^^-^cscvr^*- 
assured  her  tijat  she  was  pecuWaxlY  c\\3iaM\e.^  \.o  ^-?^^:^-^ 
Mr.   Mowbray,  who  seemed  on  t\\\s  occasACf^.  vss  ^^^^ 
ttrotvn  the  reins  entirely  into  her  \aeLVs\v\\>  s  \v^^^^^^^^, 
220  objection  to  the  plan  which  sYxe  pxo^oseO.,  e:*- 
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that  the  old-fashioned  hedges  and  walks  of  the  garden  at 
Shaws  Castle  must  necessarily  serve  for  stage  and  scenery, 
as  there  was  no  time  to  fit  up  the  old  hall  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  proposed  theatricals.  But  upon  inquiry 
among  the  company,  this  plan  was  wrecked  upon  the 
ordinary  shelve,  to  wit,  the  difficulty  of  finding  per- 
formers who  would  consent  to  assume  the  lower  clm- 
racters  of  the  drama.  For  the  first  parts  there  were 
candidates  more  than  enough  ;  but  most  of  these  were 
greatly  too  high-spirited  to  play  the  fool,  except  they 
were  permitted  to  top  the  part  Then  amongst  the  few 
unambitious  underlings,  who  could  be  coaxed  or 
cajoled  to  undertake  subordinate  characters,  there  were 
so  many  bad  memories,  and  short  memories,  and 
treacherous  memories,  that  at  length  the  plan  was  re- 
signed in  despair. 

A  substitute  proposed  by  Lady  Penelope  was  next 
considered.     It  was  proposed  to  act  what  the  Italians 
call  a  Comedy  of  Character  ;  that  is,  not  an  exact  drama, 
in  which  the  actors  deliver  what  is  set  down  for  them  by 
the  author  ;  but  one  in  which,  the  plot  having  been  pre- 
viously fixed  upon,  and  a  few  striking  scenes  adjusted, 
the  actors  are  expected  to  supply  the  dialogue  extem- 
pore, or,  as  Pctruchio  says,  from  their  mother  wit.   This 
is  an  amusement  which  affords  much  entertainment  ia 
Italy,  particularly  in  the  state  of  Venice,  where  the  cha- 
racters of  their  drama  have  been  long  since  all  previously 
fixed,  and  are  handed  down  by  tradition  ;  and  this  species 
of  drama,  though  rather  belonging  to  the  mask  than  the 
theatre,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Commedia  dell' 
Arte.     But  the  shame-faced  character  of  Britons  is  still 
more  alien  from  a  species  of  display,  where  there  is  a 
constant  and  extemporaneous  demand  for  wit,  or  the  sort 
^^ivadx  small-talk  which  supplies  its  place,  ihaxvluncv^SDA 
^*^ar exhibitions  of  thedramn,  where  tbe  auX\\oT»  «Xs»Ar 
^^^nsible  for  language  and  sentimenl.  \cav«  U>  ^at* 
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of  the  scenes  only  the  trouble  of  finding 
jon  and  action. 

Jie  ardent  and  active  spirit  of  Lady  Penelope,  still 
:  after  novelty,  though  baffled  in  her  two  first  pro- 
,  brought  forward  a  third,  in  which  she  was  more 
;essfuL  This  was  the  proposal  to  combine  a  certain 
mber,  at  least,  of  the  guests,  properly  dressed  for  the 
casion,  as  representing  some  well-known  historical  or 
Eunatic  characters,  in  a  group,  having  reference  to  his- 
ry,  or  to  a  scene  of  the  drama.  In  this  representation, 
lich  may  be  called  playing  a  picture,  action,  even  pan- 
nimical  action,  was  not  expected  ;  and  all  that  was 
quired  of  the  performers  was  to  throw  themselves 
:o  such  a  group  as  might  express  a  marked  and  striking 
int  of  an  easily  remembered  scene,  but  where  the  actors 
s  at  a  pause,  and  without  either  speech  or  motion.  In 
is  species  of  representation  there  was  no  tax,  either  on 
e  invention  or  memory  of  those  who  might  under- 
Ice  parts ;  and,  what  recommended  it  still  farther  to 
e  good  company,  there  was  no  marked  difference  be- 
ixt  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  group,  and  the  less 
stinguished  characters  by  whom  they  were  attended  on 
e  stage ;  and  every  one  who  had  confidence  in  a  hand- 
me  shape  and  a  becoming  dress,  might  hope,  though 
inding  in  not  quite  so  broad  and  favourable  a  light  as 
e  principal  personages,  to  draw,  nevertheless,  a  con- 
lerable  portion  of  attention  and  applause.  This 
t>tion,  therefore,  that  the  company,  or  such  of  them  as 
ight  choose  to  appear  properly  dressed  for  the  occa- 
m,  should  form  themselves  into  one  or  more  groups, 
lich  might  be  renewed  and  varied  as  often  as  they 
eased,  was  hailed  and  accepted  as  a  bright  idea^  wKvcK 
signed  to  every  one  a  share  oi  \)[ift  YDa^at\a.w:R.'a.N>jasS«^R>^ 
its  probable  success.  ^ 

dowbmy,   on   his  side,    proimsed  \o  coxvVcvNe.  ^^  ^ 
ngement  which  should  sepaxaXft  Ocvt  «lcXo\^ 
263 
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mute  drama  from  the  spectators,  and  enable  the  former 
to  vary  the  amusement  by  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  scene,  and  again  appearing  upon  it  und^  a  dif- 
ferent and  new  combination.  This  plan  of  eichilMtion, 
where  fine  clothes  and  affected  attitudes  supplied  aU 
draughts  upon  fancy  or  talent,  was  highly  agreeable  to 
most  of  the  ladies  present ;  and  even  Lady  Binks,  whose 
discontent  seemed  proof  against  every  effort  that  could  be 
proposed  to  soothe  it,  acquiesced  in  the  project,  with 
perfect  indifference  indeed,  but  with  something  less  of 
sullenncss  than  usual. 

It  now  only  remained  to  rummage  the  circulating 
library,  for  some  piece  of  sufficient  celebrity  to  command 
attention,  and  which  should  be  at  the  same  time  suited 
to  the  execution  of  their  project.  Bell's  British  Theatre, 
Miller's  Modem  and  Ancient  Drama,  and  about  twenty 
odd  volumes,  in  which  stray  tragedies  and  comedies  were 
associated,  like  the  passengers  in  a  mail-coach,  wit]}out 
the  least  attempt  at  selection  or  arrangement,  were  all 
examined  in  the  course  of  their  researches.  But  Lady 
Penelope  declared  loftily  and  decidedly  for  Shakespeare, 
as  the  author  whose  immortal  works  were  fresh  in  every 
one's  recollection.  Shakespeare  was  therefore  chosen, 
and  from  his  works  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was 
selected,  as  the  play  which  afforded  the  greatest  variety 
of  characters,  and  most  scope  of  course  for  the  intended 
representation.  An  active  competition  presently  occurred 
among  the  greater  part  of  the  company,  for  sudi 
copies  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  the  volume 
of  Shakespeare  containing  it,  as  could  be  got  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  for,  notwithstanding  Lady  Penelope's  dedor 
ration,  that  every  one  who  could  read  had  Shakespeare's 
j:>/ars  by  heart,  it  appeared  that  such  of  his  dramas  as 
^ye  not  kept  possession  of  the  stage  were  very  \vVte 
tMn^^^^^'  ^^"-'i^'s,  save  among  those  peopVe  viYvoMe 
''^^^^^c.'J/y  called  readers. 
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ijiistiiient  of  the  parts  was  the  first  subject  of 
mdon,  so  soon  as  those  who  intended  to  assume 
n  had  refreshed  their  recollection  on  the  subject 
piece.  Theseus  was  unanimously  assigned  to 
ly,  the  giver  of  the  entertainment,  and  therefore 
ititled  to  represent  the  Duke  of  Athens.  The 
i  of  an  Amazonian  crest  and  plume,  a  tucked-up 
d  a  tight  buskin  of  sky-blue  silk,  buckled  with 
is,  reconciled  Lady  Binks  to  the  part  of  Hippolyta. 
>erior  stature  of  Miss  Mowbray  to  Lady  Penelope 
necessary  that  the  former  should  perform  the  part 
na,  and  her  ladyship  rest  contented  with  the 
I  character  of  Hermia.  It  was  resolved  to  com- 
the  young  Earl  of  Etherington  with  the  part  of 
•r,  which,  however,  his  Lordship  declined,  and, 
ig  comedy  to  tragedy,  refused  to  appear  in  any 
laracter  than  that  of  the  magnanimous  Bottom  ; 
gave  them  such  a  humorous  specimen  of  his 
In  that  part,  that  all  were  delighted  at  once  \vith 
iescension  in  assuming,  and  his  skill  in  per- 
,  the  presenter  of  P3rramus. 
art  of  Egeus  was  voted  to  Captain  MacTurk, 
•bstinacy  in  refusing  to  appear  in  any  other  than 
Highland  garb,  had  nearly  disconcerted  the 
fFair.  At  length  this  obstacle  was  got  over,  on 
lority  of  Childe  Harold,  who  remarks  the  simi- 
!twixt  the  Highland  and  Grecian  costume  ;  and 
pany,  dispensing  with  the  difference  of  colour, 
le  Captain's  variegated  kilt,  of  the  MacTurk 
to  be  the  kirtle  of  a  Grecian  mountaineer, — 
0  be  an  Arnout,  and  the  Captain  to  be  Egeus. 
!y  and  the  painter,  walking  getvtXevxvetv  \s^  "^-^^i- 
a^reed  to  walk  throug\\  tYv^  P^'^^-'S'  ^"^  ^"^^^ 
r  Ljsandcr,  the  two  AtVven\aTv\ov«^  \  ^T^e^^JN^^^ 

ossom,  loath  and  lazy,    a^^^^^t   ^^^^   ^^ 
^  by  Lady   Penelope,    vjVx\v 


uow^l 


covins' 


in  their  Maker  made  them  ;  and  then  the  en 
ne  which  was  given  them  at  baptism,  is,  ] 
fill  falling  away  from  our  vows  ;  and  thou; 
ich  I  take  to  be  Greek  for  Tibbie,  may  be  a 
me,  yet  Margaret  was  I  christened,  and  Mi 
lie," 

"You  mistake   the  matter  entirely,   my 
ower,"  said  the  Doctor  ;  "there  is  nothing 
ided— amere//(tzr^^<7 — just  a  divertisement  t 
irits»  and  assist  the  effect  of  the  waters— ch< 
peat  promoter  of  health." 
"Dinna  tell  me  o'  health,  Dr.  Kittlepin  ! 
r  the  puir  body  M'Durk's  health  to  major  c 
rtans  like  a  tobacconist's  sign  in  a  frosty  n 
s  poor  wi2ened  houghs  as  blue  as  a  blawa 
ot  he  is  a  humbling  spectacle.     Or  can  it  g 
adth  or  pleasure  either  to  see  your  ains 
inging  about  wi'  a  claise  screen  tied  to 
-an'  nnrM»r.  and  oainted  like  a  stane  a? 
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of  style  and  fashion  at  the  Well  has  settled  to  sitteiidthis 
exhibition  ;  there  has  been  nothing  else  talked  of  for  this 
month  through  the  whole  country,  and  it  will  be  a  year 
before  it  is  forgotten.  And  I  would  have  you  confer 
how  ill  it  will  look,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  to  stay  away — 
nobody  will  believe  you  had  a  card — no,  not  though  you 
were  to  hang  it  round  your  neck  like  a  label  round  a  vial 
of  tincture,  Mrs.  Blower." 

"If  ye  thought  that.  Doctor  Kickherben,"  said  the 
widow,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  losing  caste,  "I  wad 
e'en  gang  to  the  show,  like  other  folk ;  sinful  and 
shameful  if  it  be,  let  them  that  make  the  sin  bear  the 
shame.  But  then  I  will  put  on  nane  of  their  Popish 
disguises — me  that  has  lived  in  North  Leith,  boith 
wife  and  lass,  for  I  shanna  say  how  mony  years,  and 
has  a  character  to  keep  up  baith  with  saint  and  sinner. 
— And  then,  wha's  to  take  care  of  me,  since  you  arc 
gaun  to  make  a  lime-and-stane  wa'  of  yourseU,  Doctor 
Kickinben?" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  if  such  is  your  determinap 
tion,  I  will  not  make  a  wall  of  myself.  Her  ladyship 
must  consider  my  profession — she  must  imderstand  it  ^ 
my  function  to  look  after  my  patients,  in  preference  to 
all  the  stage-plays  in  this  world — and  to  attend  on  a 
case  like  yours,  Mrs.  Blower,  it  is  my  duty  to  sacrifice, 
were  it  called  for,  the  whole  drama  from  Shakespeare  to 
O'Keefe." 

On  hearing  this  magnanimous  resolution,  the  widow's 
heart  was  greatly  cheered  ;  for,  in  fact,  she  might  pro- 
bably have  considered  the  Doctor's  perseverance  in  the 
plan,  of  which  she  had  expressed  such  high  disapproba- 
tion, as  little  less  than  a  symptom  of  absolute  defection 
from  his  aWegiAxiCQ.     By  an  accommodation,  theref<xe, 
nA/ch  suited  both  parties,  it  was  settled  thai  the  iyxXoc 
^uJd attend  his  loving  widow  to  Shaws  CasWe.  vi\\hoo8L 
^J'rz23^£/e;  and  that  the  painted  scieen  sbsw^^Jft 
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■red  from  Quackleben's  back  to  the  broad  she 
tiflflesi  barrister,  well  qualified  for  the  part  of 
the  composition  of  his  skull  might  have  i 
idity  the  mortar  and  stone  of  the  most  ap 
r. 

must  not  pause  to  dilate  upon  the  ^'arious  1 
Ij  and  spirit  which  preceded  the  intervening 
:t  the  settlement  of  this  gay  scheme,  and  tt 
ited  to  cany  it  into  execution.  We  w; 
pt  to  describe  how  the  wealthy,  by  letter  i 
issioners,  urged  their  researches  through  the 
i  Gallery  of  Fashion  for  specimens  of  C 
—how  they  that  were  scant  of  diamonds  si 
place  with  paste  and  Bristol  stones — ho 
rj  dealers  were  driven  out  of  patience  by  t 
for  goods  of  which  they  had  never  before 
ime— ^ind,  lastly,  how  the  busy  fingers  of  th 
mical  damsels  twisted  handkerchiefs  into  ti 
onverted  petticoats  into  pantaloons,  shap 
p  cut  and  dipped,  and  spoiled  many  a  decen 
etticoat,  to  produce  something  like  a  Greciar 
can  describe  the  wonders  wrought  by  active  i 
:isK>rs,  aided  by  thimbles  and  thread,  upor 
,  and  sprigged  muslin  ?  or  who  can  show 
ir  nymphs  of  the  Spring  did  not  entirely  s 
lining  the  desired  resemblance  to  heathen  ( 
X  least  contrived  to  get  rid  of  all  similitude  t 
Jans? 

ther  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
,es  of  conveyance  which  were  resorted  to  ir 
nsfer  the  deau  moncU  of  the  Spa  to  the  s 
f  at  Shaws  Castle.  These  were  as  various 
es  and  pretensions  of  the  ovfivw^  \  Vcoxcv  ^ 
(ff,  with  its  outriders,  to  iVie  ^wsrcvVkV  v? 
ataxed  cart,  which  conveyed  ^e  ^^ct* 
mk.    For  the  latter,  indeed.  tVe  vn^  ' 
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at  the  Inn  seemed  converted  into  hourly  stages,  so  often 
did  they  come  and  go  between  the  Hotel  and  the  Castle 
— a  glad  day  for  the  postiUons,  and  a  day  of  martyr- 
dom for  the  poor  post-horses;  so  seldom ~is  it  that 
every  department  of  any  society,  however  constituted, 
can  be  injured  or  benefited  by  the  same  occurrence. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  penury  of  vehicular  conveyance, 
that  applications  were  made  in  manner  most  humble, 
even  to  Meg  Dods  herself,  entreating  she  would  permit 
her  old  whiskie  to  ply  (for  such  might  have  been  the 
phrase)  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  for  that  day  only,  and 
that  upon  good  cause  shown.  But  not  for  sordid  lucre 
would  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Meg  compound  her  feud 
with  her  neighbours  of  the  detested  Well.  **  Her  car- 
riage," she  briefly  replied,  "was  engaged  for  her  ain 
guest  and  the  minister,  and  deil  anither  body's  fit  should 
gang  intill't.  Let  every  herring  hing  by  its  ain  head." 
And,  accordingly,  at  the  duly  appointed  hour,  creaked 
forth  the  leathern  convenience,  in  which,  carefully  screened 
by  the  curtain  from  the  gaze  of  the  fry  of  the  village,  sat 
Nabob  Touchwood,  in  the  costume  of  an  Indian  mer- 
chant, or  Shroff,  as  they  are  termed.  The  clergyman 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  punctual,  had  not  a 
set  of  notes  and  messages  from  his  friend  at  the  Cleikom, 
ever  following  each  other  as  thick  as  the  papers  which 
decorate  the  tail  of  a  schoolboy's  kite,  kept  l^m  so  con- 
tinually on  the  alert  from  daybreak  till  noon,  that  M^. 
Touchwood  found  him  completely  dressed;  and  the 
whiskie  was  only  delayed  for  about  ten  minutes  before 
the  door  of  the  manse,  a  space  employed  by  Mr.  CaiglU 
in  searching  for  his  spectacles,  which  at  last  wen 
happily  discovered  upon  his  own  nose. 
At  Jenffth,  seated  by  the  side  of  his  new  friendi  Mr. 
<-'argiII  arrived  safe  at  Shaws  Castle,  the  gate  ol  ^iiY&dl^ 
^/^^^  ^^  ^'"^o^i^ded  by  a  scrcammg  gccRiv  <A 
fl,  so  extravagantly  del^hted  at  seemg  Oit  «t»»^ 
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X>  wbon  eadi  mcoessive  carriage  gave  birth, 

a  the  stem  brow  and  well-known  voice  of  Johnny 

ck,  the  beadle,  though  stationed  in  the  court  oa 

s  purpose,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  control- 

hesm.    These  noisy  intruders,  however,  who,  it  was 

;ved,  were  somewhat  favoured  by  Clara  Mowbray, 

.«  excluded  from  the  court  which  opened  before  the 

/use  by  a  couple  of  grooms  or  helpers  armed  with 

jeir  whips,  and  could  only  salute,   with  their  shrill 

and  wondering  hailing,  the  various  personages  as  they 

passed  down  a  short  avenue  leading  from  the  exterior 

gate. 

The  Cleikum  nabob  and  the  minister  were  greeted 
with  shouts  not  the  least  clamorous  ;  which  the  former 
merited  by  the  ease  with  which  he  wore  the  white 
turban,  and  the  latter,  by  the  infrequency  of  his  appear- 
ance in  public  ;  and  both  by  the  singular  association  oi 
a  decent  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  a 
dress  more  old-fashioned  than  could  now  be  produced 
in  the  General  Assembly,  walking  arm-in-arm.  and 
seemingly  in  the  most  familiar  terms,  with  a  Parsee 
merchant  They  stopped  a  moment  at  the  gate  of  the 
court-yard  to  admire  the  front  of  the  old  mansion, 
which  had  been  distm'bed  with  so  unusual  a  scene  of 
gaiety. 

Shaws  Castle,  though  so  named,  presented  no  appear- 
ance of  defence  ;  and  the  present  edifice  had  never  been 
designed  for  more  than  the  accommodation  of  a  peaceful 
family,  having  a  low,  heavy  front,  loaded  with  some  of 
that  meretricious  ornament,  which,  uniting,  or  rather 
confounding  the  Gothic  and  Grecian  architecture,  was 
much  used  during  the  reigns  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland^ 
and  his  unfortunate  son.     The  coxrrt.  iattaei^  ^  ^c©^^ 
square,  two  sides  of  which  were  occMpVeA.  \i^  «jos2cv'^'<^^^ 
iag^s  as  were  required  for  the  famW^*  «^^^  ^^'^o^\s2a^ 
the  stables,  the  only  part  to  wYvVcYi  xKWicJtv  ^V-Xft"^"^^^ 
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rony  or  ridicule,  as  if  she  were  secretly  scorning 
whole  exhibition,  and  even  herself  for  condescending 
become  part  of  it.  Above  all,  a  sense  of  bashfulness 
cast  upon  her  cheek  a  colour,  which,  though  suffide 
slight,  was  more  than  her  countenance  was  used  to 
play  ;  and  when  the  spectators  beheld,  in  the  splem 
and  grace  of  a  rich  Oriental  dress,  her  whom  they 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see  attired  only  in  the  i 
careless  manner,  they  felt  the  additional  charms  of 
prise  and  contrast ;  so  that  the  bursts  of  applause  w 
were  volleyed  towards  the  stage,  might  be  said  ti 
addressed  to  her  alone,  and  to  vie  in  sincerity  with  tl 
which  have  been  forced  from  an  audience  by  the  i 
accomplished  performer. 

"  Oh,  that  puir  Lady  Penelope ! "  said  honest  1 
Blower,  who,  when  her  scruples  against  the  exhibi 
were  once  got  over,  began  to  look  upon  it  with  partif 
interest, — "I  am  really  sorry  for  her  puir  face,  foi 
gars  it  work  like  the  sails  of  John  Blower's  vesshel 
stiff  breeze. — Oh,  Doctor  Cacklehen,  dinna  ye  thin? 
wad  need,  if  it  were  possible,  to  rin  ower  her  face 
gusing  iron,  just  to  take  the  wrunkles  out  o't  ?  " 

**  Hush,  hush  !  my  good  dear  Mrs.  Blower,"  sa 
Doctor ;    "  Lady  Penelope  is  a  woman  of  qualit 
my  patient,   and  such  people  always  act  charm 
you  must  understand  there  is  no  hissing  at  a 
theatre— Hem  ! " 

"  Ye  may  say  what  ye  like.  Doctor,  but  there 
fule  like  an  auld  fule — To  be  sure,  if  she  was  a 
and  beautiful  as  Miss  Mowbray — hegh  me,  and 
use  to  think  her  sae  bonny  neither — but  dre 
makes  an  unco  difference — ^That  shawl  o'  hers 
say  the  Tike  o't  was  ne'er  seen  in  braid  Scotlan 
^^  reaJ Indian,  I'se  warrant." 
''Heal  Indian!"  said  Mr. "Touchwood, te 
^^'"^     ^^^'^^     rather    disturbed   Mt 
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timity, — ^why,  wha\ 
xm?" 

I  dinna  ken,  sir/'  sai 
;  Doctor,  not  being  al 
ards  allowed,  with  the 
,harp   tone   of  the  travt 
drapery  round  her  shouldt 
"There  are  braw  shawls 
scarce  ken  frae  foreign." 

"Not  know  Paisley  shaA 
said  Touchwood  ;  "why,  a 
slightest  touch  of  his  little  1 
the  handsomest  I  have  see 
distance  I  can  tell  it  to  be  a  n 
"  Cozie  may  she  weel  be 
Blower.     "I  declare,  now  I  lot 
beauty." 

"  It  is  called  Tozie,  ma'am,  t 
traveller  ;  ' '  the  Shroffs  at  Surat 
is  made  out  of  the  inner  coat  of 
"  Of  a  sheep,  sir,  I  am  thinkin 
nae  woo'." 

"Not  much  of  it,  indeed,  n 
understand  they  use  only  the  inn 
iyes — that  Tozie  now  will  keep 
.  rag  of  it  left — men  bequeath  tl 
randchildren." 

"And  a  very  bonny  colour 

something  like  a  mouse's  back 

I  wonder  what  they  ca'  that  c< 

'  The  colour  is  much  admirec 

k1,  who  was  now  on  a  favour 

\s  say  the  colour  is  betwixt 

ureast  of  the /a //^k  fa," 

1  troth,  I  aip  as  wise  as  I 

^e/augAia,  madam,  so 
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the  Hindoos  call  it  hollah),  is  a  sort  of  pigeon,  hd 
sacred  among  the  Moslem  of  India,  because  they  thin 
it  dyed  its  breast  in  the  blood  of  Ali. — But  I  see  they  ai 
closing  the  scene. — Mr.  Cargill,  are  you  composin 
your  sermon,  my  good  friend,  or  what  can  you  I 
thinking  of?" 

Mr.  Cargill  had,  during  the  whole  scene,  remaine 
with  his  eyes  fixed,  in  intent  and  anxious,  althoug 
almost  unconscious  gaze,  upon  Clara  Mowbray ;  an 
when  the  voice  of  his  companion  startled  him  out  of  h 
reverie,  he  exclaimed,  "  Most  lovely — most  unhappy- 
yes— I  must  and  will  see  her  !  " 

"  See  her?  "  replied  Touchwood,  too  much  accustome 
to  his  friend's  singularities  to  look  for  much  reason  c 
connection  in  anything  he  said  or  did  ;  "Why,  yousha 
see  her  and  talk  to  her  too,  if  that  will  give  you  pleasun 
— They  say  now,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice  to 
whisper,  "  that  this  Mowbray  is  ruined.  I  see  notbin 
like  it,  since  he  can  dress  out  his  sister  like  a  B^run 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  splendid  shawl  ?  " 

"  Dearly  purchased  splendour,"  said  Mr.  Cargil 
with  a  deep  sigh ;  "  I  wish  that  the  price  be  yet  full 
paid ! " 

"Very  likely  not,"  said  the  traveller  ;  "very  likely  it' 
gone  to  the  book ;  and  for  the  price,  I  have  known  ; 
thousand  rupees  given  for  such  a  shawl  in  the  country.- 
But  hush,   hush,   we  are  to  have  another  tune  fixM 
Nathaniel — faith,  and  they  are  withdrawing  the  screen- 
Well,  they  have  some  mercy — they  do  not  let  us  ww 
long  between  the  acts  of  their  follies  at  least — I  love  \ 
quick  and  rattling  fire  in  these  vanities — Folly  walkinj 
a  funeral  pace,  and  clinking  her  bells  to  the  time  erf  i 
l^'tssing' knell,  makes  sad  work  indeed." 
^    -f^  "^^^-a/o  of  music,  beginning  slowly,  and  leTmm«^i"!^^^ 
^<^ll^htf  T"^  ^^^  allegro,  introduced  on  l\ve  sxage  >3m: 
t^g  "^  ^^^^tures  of  the  richest  imaginaldan  VhflA  « 
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;d  with  wonders,  the  Oberon  and  Titania  of  Shake- 

B.    The  pigmy  majesty  of  the  captam  of  the  fairy 

had  no  unapt  re^Hresentative  in  Miss  Digges,  whose 

sty  wsks  not  so  great  an  intruder  as  to  prevent  her 

e  to  present  him  in  all  his  dignity,  and  she  moved, 

scious  of  the  graceful  turn  of  a  pretty  ankle,  which, 

circled  with  a  string  of  pearls,  and  clothed  in  fiesh- 

jloured  silk,  of  the  most  cobweb  texture,  rose  above  the 

jrimson  sandal.     Her  jewelled  tiara,  too,  gave  dignity  to 

the  frown  with  which  the  offended  King  of  Shadows 

greeted  his  consort,  as  each  entered  upon  the  scene  at  the 

head  of  their  several  attendants. 

The  restlessness  of  the  children  had  been  duly  con- 
sidered ;  and,  therefore,  their  part  of  the  exhibition  had 
been  contrived  to  represent  dumb  show,  rather  than  a 
stationary  picture.  The  htUe  Queen  of  Elves  was  not 
inferior  in  action  to  her  moody  lord,  and  repaid,  with  a 
look  of  female  impatience  and  scorn,  the  haughty  air 
which  seemed  to  express  his  sullen  greeting, 

111  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania. 

The  other  children  were,  as  usual,  some  clever  and  for- 
ward,  some  loutish    and   awkward    enough ;    but   the 
gambols  of  childhood  are  sure  to  receive  applause,  paid, 
perhaps,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  envy,  by  those  in 
advanced  life  ;  and  besides,  there  were  in  the  company 
several  fond  papas  and    mammas,    whose    clamorous 
approbation,  though  given  apparently  to  the  whole  per- 
formers, was  especially  dedicated  in  their  hearts  to  their 
own  little  Jackies  and  Marias, — for  Mary^  though  the 
prettiest  and  most  classical  of  Scottish  names,   is  now 
unknown  in  the   land.      The  elves,    therefore,  played 
their  frolics,  danced  a  measure,  aii^Na»^'^<i^^>S!sv  ^ya^^ 
approbation. 
The  anti-mask,  as  it  may  be  caXVe^,  ^^  '^'"'^^^^ 
bis  company  of  actors,  next  appeai^^  oTv'Ca&  "s^n^-^ 
^79 
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.nder  of  applause  received  the  young  Earl,  who        | 

with  infinite  taste  and  dexterity,  transformed  him- 

into  the  similitude  of  an  Athenian  clown ;  observing 

Grecian  costume,  yet  so  judiciously  discriminated 

n  the  dress  of  the  higher  characters,  as  at  once  to  fix 

character  of  a  thick-skinned  mechanic  on  the  wearer. 

mchwood,  in  particular,  was  loud  in  his  approbation, 

3m  which  the  correctness  of  the  costmne  must  be  in- 

rred ;    for  that  honest   gentleman,   like  many  other 

ritics,  was  indeed  not  very  much  distinguished  for  good 

aste,  but  had  a  capital  memory  for  petty  matters  of 

fact ;  and  while  the  most  impressive  look  or  gesture  of 

an  actor  might  have  failed  to  interest  him,  would  have 

censured  most  severely  the  fashion  of  a  sleeve,  or  the 

colour  of  a  shoe-tie. 

But  the  Earl  of  Etherington's  merits  were  not  confined 
to  his  external  appearance  ;  for,  had  his  better  fortunes 
failed  him,  his  deserts,  like  those  of  Hamlet,  might  have 
got  him  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players.     He  presented, 
though  in  dumb  show,  the  pragmatic  conceit  of  Bottom, 
to  the  infinite  amusement  of  all  present,  especially  of 
those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  original :  and 
when  he  ^^-as  "  translated"  by  Puck,  he  bore  the  ass's 
head,  his  newly-acquired  dignity,  with  an  appearance  of 
conscious  greatness,  which  made  the  metamorphosis, 
though  in  itself  sufficiently  farcical,  irresistibly  comic. 
He  afterwards  displayed  the  same  hiunour  in  his  frolics 
with  the  fairies,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  held  witb 
Messrs.  Cobweb,  Mustard-seed,  Pease-blossom,  and  th> 
rest  of  Titania's  cavaliers,  who  lost  all  command  of  the 
countenances  at  the  gravity  with  which  he  invited  the 
to  afford  him  the  luxury  of  scratching  his  hairy  snoi 
Afowbrny  had  also  found  a  fitting  representative 
^ck/n  a  gucer-looking,  small-eyed  boy  oi  the  KxiiV 
-ef^'  ^^"•'^"'^'  w'^A  large  ears  projecting  from  Ya** 
^^ots  from  a  Gothic  building.    This  exoXic  t 
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personified  the  merry  and  mocking  spirit  of  Hobgoblin 
with  considerable  power,  so  that  the  group  bore  some 
reseinblance  to  the  well-known  and  exquisite  delineation 
of  Puck  by  Sir  Joshua,  in  the  select  collection  of  the 
Bard  of  Memory.  It  was,  however,  the  ruin  of  the 
St.  Ronan's  Robin  Goodfellow,  who  did  no  good  after- 
wards,— "gaed  an  ill  gate,"  as  Meg  Dods  said,  and 
'*  took  on  "  with  a  party  of  strolling  players. 

The  entertainment  closed  with  a  grand  parade  of  all 
the  characters  that  had  appeared,  during  which  Mowbray 
concluded  that  the  young  lord  himself,  unremarked, 
might  have  time  enough  to  examine  the  outward  form, 
at  least,  of  his  sister  Clara,  whom,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  he  could  not  help  considering  superior  in  beauty, 
dressed  as  she  now  was,  with  every  advantage  of  art, 
even  to  the  briUiant  Amazon,  Lady  Binks.  It  is  true, 
Mowbray  was  not  a  man  to  give  preference  to  the  in- 
tellectual expression  of  poor  Clara's  features  over  the 
sultana-like  beauty  of  the  haughty  dame,  which  pro- 
mised to  an  admirer  all  the  vicissitudes  that  can  be  cx- 
]»¥ssed  by  a  countenance  lovely  in  every  change,  and 
changing  as  often  as  an  ardent  and  impetuous  disposi- 
tion, unused  to  constraint,  and  despising  admonition, 
should  please  to  dictate.  Yet,  to  do  him  justice,  though 
his  preference  was  perhaps  dictated  more  by  fraternal 
partiality  than  by  purity  of  taste,  he  certainly,  on  the 
present  occasion,  felt  the  full  extent  of  Clara's  superi- 
ority :  and  there  was  a  proud  smile  on  his  lip,  as,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  divertisement,  he  asked  the  Earl  how 
he  had  been  pleased.  The  rest  of  the  performers  had 
separated,  and  the  young  lord  remained  on  the  stage, 
employed  in  disembarrassing  himself  of  his  awkward 
visor,  when  Mowbray  put  this  c\\]iCiS\AOTv»  \q  ^'^xOei* 
though  general  in  terms,  he  nalutaWy  ga.N^  ^  ^^^cisyssS^^ 
meaning  ,,  ^^ 

"/  could  wear  my  ass's  head  fox  eveir  V^s  «n^^» 
s8x 
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ition  my  eyes  were  to  be  so  delightfully  employed  as 
have  been  during  the  last  scene — Mowbray,  your 
iT  is  an  angel !  " 

Have  a  care  that  that  head-piece  of  yours  has  not 

verted  your  taste,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray.     **  But 

ly  did  you  wear  that  disguise  on  your  last  appearance? 

3U  should,  I  think,  have  been  uncovered." 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  answer  you,"  said  the  Earl ;  *'but 

.-uth  is,  first  impressions   are  of  consequence,  and  I 

hough  1 1  might  do  as  wisely  not  to  appear  before  your 

sister,   for  the  first  time,   in  the   character    of    Bully 

Bottom." 

"  Then  you  change  your  dress,  my  lord,  for  dinner,  if 
we  call  our  luncheon  by  that  name  ?  "  said  Mowbray. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  room  this  instant  for  that  very 
purpose,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"And  I,"  said  Mowbray,  "must  step  in  front  and  dis- 
miss the  audience  ;  for  I  see  they  are  sitting  gaping 
there,  waiting  for  another  scene." 

They  parted  upon  this ;    and    Mowbray,   as    Duke 
Theseus,  stepped  before  the  screen,  and  announcing  the 
conclusion  of  the  dramatic  pictures  which  they  had  had 
the  honour  to  present  before  the  worshipful  company, 
thanked  the  spectators  for  the  very  favourable  reception 
which  they  had  afforded  ;  and  intimated  to  them,  that  if 
they  could  amuse  themselves  by  strolling  for  an  hour 
among  the  gardens,  a  bell  would  summon  to  the  house 
at  the  expiry  of  that  time,   when  some  refreshment; 
,would  wait  their  acceptance.     This  annunciation  wa' 
received  with  the  applause  due  to  the  Amphitryon  o 
I' on  dine ;  and  the  guests,  arising  from  before  the  teo 
porary  theatre,  dispersed  through  the  gardens,  whl 
were  of  some  extent,  to  .seek  for  or  create  amusement 
^emselvcs.     The  music  greatly  aided  xYvem  m  \Yfl&* 
Purpose,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  a  dozeiv  ot  ca\)£^ 
'fjy^  were  "  tripping  it  on  the  ligbl  iatvXaa!^ 
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phrase  that  is  not  hackneyed),  to  the  tune  of 

ask. 

xs  strolled  through  the  grounds,  meeting  some 

i  disguise  at  the  end  of  every  verdant  alley,  and 

nunicating  to  others  the  surprise  and  amusement 

ch  they  themselves  were  receiving.     The  scene,  from 

i  variety  of  dresses,  the  freedom  which  it  gave  to  tlie 

isplay  of  humour  amongst  such  as  possessed  any,  and 

he  general  disposition  to  give  and  receive  pleasure, 

endered  the  little  masquerade  more  entertaining  than 

ithers  of  the  kind  for  which  more  ample  and  magnificent 

>reparations  have  been  made.    There  was  also  a  singular 

.nd  pleasing  contrast  between  the  fantastic  figures  who 

mndered  through  the  gardens,  and   the  quiet  scene 

tself,  to  which  the  old  dipt  hedges,  the  formal  distribu- 

ion  of  the  ground,  and  the  antiquated  appearance  of 

me  or  two  fountains  and  artificial  cascades,  in  which 

he  naiads  had  been  for  the  nonce  compelled  to  resume 

heir  ancient  frolics,  gave  an  appearance  of  unusual 

implicity  and  seclusion,  and  which  seemed  rather  to 

lelong  to  the  last  than  the  present  generation. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

J^ar  revels,  dances,  masks,  afid  merry  hours. 
Fore-run  fair  Love,  strewing  his  way  with /lowers. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

Worthies,  away — tJie  scene  begins  to  cloud. — Ibidem. 

R.  TOUCHWOOD  and  his  inseparable  friend, 
Mr.  Cargill,  wandered  on  amidst  the  gay  groups 
we  have  described,  the  former  censuring  with, 
jreat  scorn  the  frequent  attempts  vj\v\e\v.  "Vx^  OofSKX^^*^ 
awards  sin  imitation  of  the  costurcve  ol  ^i^xs.  ^S^asx*  ^^x 
fpealinff  with  seif-complacence  \o  \v\s   wrcv  ^^^^^^j-, 
presentation,  as  he  greeted  in  M.oot\s\\  «^xv<y  vcv 
S83 
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the  several  turban'd  figures  who  passed  his  way ;  while 
the  clergyman,  whose  mind  seemed  to  labour  with  some 
weighty  and  important  project,  looked  in  every  direction 
for  the  fair  representative  of  Helena,  but  in  vain.  At 
length  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  memorable  shawl, 
which  had  drawn  forth  so  learned  a  discussion  from  his 
companion  ;  and  starting  from  Touchwood's  side  with  a 
degree  of  anxious  alertness  totally  foreign  to  his  usual 
habits,  he  endeavoured  to  join  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  worn. 

"  By  the  Lord,"  said  his  companion,  "  the  Doctor  is 
beside  himself !— the  parson  is  mad  ! — the  divine  is  out 
of  his  senses,  that  is  clear ;  and  how  the  devil  can  he, 
who  scarce  can  find  his  road  from  the  Cleikum  to  his 
own  manse,  venture  himself  unprotected  into  such  a  scene 
of  confusion  ? — he  might  as  well  pretend  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  without  a  pilot — I  must  push  off  in  chase  of 
him,  lest  worse  come  of  it." 

But  the  traveller  was  prevented  from  executing  his 
friendly  purpose  by  a  sort  of  crowd  which  came  rushing 
down  the  alley,  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by 
Captain  MacTurk,  in  the  very  act  of  bullying  two 
pseudo  Highlanders,  for  having  presumed  to  lay  aside 
their  breeches  before  they  had  acquired  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage. The  sounds  of  contempt  and  insult  with  which 
the  genuine  Celt  was  overwhelming  the  unfortunate  im- 
postors, were  not,  indeed,  intelligible  otherAvise  than 
from  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  speaker ;  but  these 
intimated  so  much  displeasure,  that  the  plaided  forms 
whose  unadvised  choice  of  a  disguise  had  provoked  it- 
two  raw  lads  from  a  certain  great  manufacturii\g  town 
— heartily  repented  their  temerity,  and  were  in  the  act  pf 
seeking  Sot  the  speediest  exit  from  the  gardens  ;  rather 
ciioosing  to  resign,  their  share  of  the  dmnei,  vYwmv.  \a 
'^J'^e  t/je  farther  consequences  thatin\g\iXioUo>Nlso\si\JcA 
l^enFf/re  of  this  Highland  TermagaftU 
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Toachwood  had  scarcely  extricated  himsetf  from  this 
impediment,  and  B^n  commenced  hh  reseaicbes  after  the 
clergyman,  vihen  his  course  was  once  more  interrupted  by 
a  sort  of  press-gang,  headed  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  who,  in 
Ofder  to  play  his  characttr  ot'a  drunken  boatswain  lo 
the  life,  seemed  certainly  drunk  enough,  however  little 
of  a  seaman.  His  cheer  sounded  more  hke  a  view-hoUo 
than  a  hail,  when,  v'Hh  a  volley  of  such  oaths  as  would 
have  blown  a  whole  fleet  of  the  Bethel  Union  out  of  the 
water,  he  ordered  Touchwood  "  to  come  under  his  lee, 
and  be  d — d  ;  for,  smash  his  old  timbers,  he  must  go  lo 
sea  again,  for  as  weather-beaten  a  hulk  as  he  was." 

Touchwood  answered  instantly,  "To  sea  with  all  my 
heart,  but  not  with  a  land-lubber  for  commander, — 
Hark  ye,  brother,  do  you  know  how  much  of  a  horse's 
furniture  belongs  lo  a  ship  ?  " 

"Come,  none  of  your  quiiiing,  my  old  buck,"  said 
^  Bingo — "  What  the  devil  has  a  ship  to  do  with  horses' 
furniture  7 — Do  you  think  we  belong  to  tbe  horse-marines? 
-r-li&  !  ha  I  I  think  you're  matched,  brother." 

"Why,  yoQ  son  of  a.  fresh-water  gudgeon,"  replied 
the  traveller,  ' '  that  never  in  your  hfe  sailed  farther  than 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  do  you  pretend  to  play  a  sailor,  and  not 
know  the  bridle  of  the  bow-line,  and  the  saddle  of  the 
boltsprit,  and  the  bit  for  the  cable,  and  the  girth  to  hoist 
the  tigging,  and  the  whip  to  serve  for  small  tackle?— 
There  is  a  trick  for  you  to  find  out  an  Abtam-man,  and 
save  sixpence  when  he  begs  of  you  as  a  disbanded 
seaman. — Get  along  with  you  I  or  the  constable  shall  be 
charged  with  the  whole  prcss-giing  lo  man  the  work- 

A  general  laugh  arose  at  the  detection  of  the  swag- 
gering boatswain  ;    and  all  that  \he  fcaionW.  'tei.  Vai  ■*- 
was  lo  menlr  off,  saying,  "D — n  the  o\d  nvi\i.>"«'™>  ■*? 
dsKtf  ihoagbt  to  have  heard  so  mucb  slan&  I^qTO-  tui  " 
auab'a  aighlcap  ?  " 
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Touchwood;  being  now  an  object  of  some  attention, 
was  followed  by  two  or  three  stragglers,  whom  he  en- 
deavoured to  rid  himself  of  the  best  way  he  could, 
testifying  an  impatience  a  little  inconsistent  with  the 
decorum  of  his  Oriental  demeanour,  but  which  arose 
from  his  desire  to  rejoin  his  companion,  and  some  ap- 
prehension of  inconvenience  which  he  feared  Cargill 
might  sustain  during  his  absence.  For,  being  in  fact  as 
good-natured  a  man  as  any  in  the  world,  Mr.  Touch- 
wood was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  conceited, 
and  was  very  apt  to  suppose,  that  his  presence,  advice, 
and  assistance,  were  of  the  most  indispensable  conse- 
quence to  those  with  whom  he  lived  ;  and  that  not  only 
on  great  emergencies,  but  even  in  the  most  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Cargill,  whom  he  sought  in  vain,  was, 
on  his  part,  anxiously  keeping  in  sight  of  the  beautiful 
Indian  shawl,  which  served  as  a  flag  to  announce  to 
him  the  vessel  which  he  held  in  chase.  At  length  he 
approached  so  close  as  to  say,  in  an  anxious  whisper, 
Miss  Mowbray — Miss  Mowbray — I  must  speak  -with 
you." 

"And  what  would  you  have  with  Miss  Mowbray?" 
said  the  fair  wearer  of  the  beautiful  shawl,  but  without 
turning  round  her  head. 

"I  have  a  secret — an  important  secret,  of  which  to 
make  you  aware  ;  but  it  is  not  for  this  place. — Do  not 
turn  from  me  ! — Your  happiness  in  this,  and  perhaps  in 
the  next  life,  depends  on  your  listening  to  me." 

The  lady  led  the  way,  as  if  to  give  him  an  opportiuity 
of  speaking  with  her  more  privately,  to  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  and  deeply-embowered  recesses,   which   are 
commonly  found  in  such  gardens  as  that  of   Sbaws 
Castle  ;  and,  with  her  shawl  wrapped  around  Yvrs  Y«ad,     ' 
^  ay  7/2  some  degree  to  conceal  her  feaWires,  dna  sXwA 
Z7(5        ^^^giil  in  the  doubtful  light  and  sYwidow  «*- 


-...icr,  yet  with  a  lov 

ucsirous  of  being  heard  by  her  ^^ 

ssed,  and  by  no  one  else, — "  Report  sa 
about  to  be  married." 
'  And  is  report  kind  enough    to   say   U 
iwercd  the  lady,  with  a  tone  of  indiffert 
med  to  astound  her  interrogator. 
•  Young  lady,"  he  answered,  with  a  sole 
ad  this  levity  been  sworn  to  me,  I  could  n 
eved  it?   Have  you  forgot  the  circumstances 
stand? — Have   you  forgotten   that  my  pi 
?cy,  sinful  perhaps  even  in  that  degree,  w. 
itional  promise? — or  did  you  think  that  a  I 
^tered  as  I  am  was  already  dead  to  the  wor 
he  was  walking  upon  its  surface  ? — Know 
that  I  am  indeed  dead  to  the  pleasures  ; 
ly  business  of  life,  but  I  am  even  therei 
.live  to  its  duties." 
X)n  my  honour,  sir,  unless  vo"  — 
xplicit,  it  is  im*-'- 
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"  Quite  unnecessary,"  answered  Lady  Binks ;  "  I  leave 
you  to  adjust  your  mutual  recollections  with  your  new 
old  friend,  my  lord — he  seems  to  have  something  to 
say."  So  saying,  the  lady  walked  on,  not  perhaps  sorry 
of  an  opportunity  to  show  apparent  indifference  for  his 
lordship's  society,  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  sur- 
prised them  in  what  might  seem  a  moment  of  exuberant 
intimacy. 

"  You  detain  me,  sir,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington 
to  Mr.  Cargill,  who,  bewildered  and  uncertain,  still 
kept  himself  placed  so  directly  before  the  young  noble- 
man, as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  pass,  without 
absolutely  pushing  him  to  one  side.  "  I  must  really 
attend  the  lady,"  he  added,  making  another  effort  to 
walk  on. 

"  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  "you  cannot  disguise 
yourself  from  me.  I  am  sure — my  mind  assures  me, 
that  you  are  that  very  Bulmer  whom  Heaven  has  sent 
here  to  prevent  crime." 

"  And  you,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  "whom  my  mind 
assises  me  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  are  sent  hither  by  the 
devil,  I  think,  to  create  confusion." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  clerg)r?nan,  staggered  by 
the  calm  and  pertinacious  denial  of  the  Earl — "I  b^J 
pardon  if  I  am  in  a  mistake — that  is,  if  I  am  realty  in 
a  mistake— but  I  am  not — I  am  sure  I  am  not — ^Tbat 
look  —  that  smile  —  I  am  not  mistaken.  You  ar^ 
Valentine  Bulmer — the  very  Valentine  Bulmer  whom 
I — but  I  will  not  make  your  private  affairs  any  part  of 
this  exposition — enough,  you  are  Valentine  Bulmer." 

"Valentine?— Valentine?"  answered  Lord  Ethering- 
ton, impatiently — "  I  am  neither  Valentine  nor  Orson — 
J  wish  you  good-mommg,  sir. " 
"Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  chiurge  you,"  said  l\\e  d«\gytowa.\ 
^"i/'you  are  unwilling  to  be  known yourse\i/\\.in»?|\* 
^cnuse  you  have  forgolten  who  I  am— Tufct.  xofc 
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.  the  Reverend  Josiah  Cargill,  minister  of  St. 

» 

/ou  bear  a  character  so  venerable,  sir,"  replied 

ong  nobleman, — "in  which,  however,  I  am  not  in 

ast  interested — I  think  when  you  make  your  morn- 

iraught  a  little  too  potent,  it  might  be  as  well  for 

.  to  stay  at  home  and  sleep  it  off,  before  coming  into 

mpany." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  young  gentleman,"  said 
Mr.  Cargill,  "lay  aside  this  untimely  and  unseemly 
jesting !  and  tell  me  if  you  be  not — as  I  cannot  but  still 
believe  you  to  be — that  same  youth,  who,  seven  years 
since,  left  in  my  deposit  a  solemn  secret,  which,  if  I 
should  unfold  to  the  wrong  person,  woe  would  be  my 
own  heart,  and  evil  the  consequences  which  might 
ensue  ! " 

**  You  are  very  pressing  with  me,  sir,"  said  the  Earl  ; 
"and,  in  exchange,  I  will  be  equally  frank  with  you. — I 
am  not  the  man  whom  you  mistake  me  for,  and  you  may 
go  seek  him  where  you  will — It  will  be  still  more  lucky 
for  you  if  you  chance  to  find  your  own  wits  in  the  course 
of  your  researches  ;  for  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  I  think 
they  are  gone  somewhat  astray."  So  saying,  with  a 
gesture  expressive  of  a  determined  purpose  to  pass  on, 
Mr.  Cargill  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  way,  and 
suffer  him  to  proceed. 

The  worthy  clergyman  stood  as    if   rooted  to    the 
ground,  and,  with  his  usual  habit  of  thinking  aloud, 
exclaimed  to  himself,  "My  fancy  has  played  me  many 
a  bewildering  trick,  but  this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
of  them  all ! — ^What  can  this  young  man  think  of  me  ? 
It  must  have  been  my  conversation  with  that  unKat^xj,^ 
young  lady  that  has  made  such  atv  \TivpTe«>svc>Tv'a'<$«v\.'KNa. 
as  to  deceive  my  very  eye-sight,  and  caases  tcv^  Vo  cqtvtv^'^^ 
ivitb  her  history  the  face  of  the  next  peisotv  xJwaX^^^'^ 
What  mus/  the  stranger  think  of  me  V 
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"Why,  what  every  one  thinks  of  thee  that  knowi 
thee,  prophet,"  said  the  friendly  voice  of  Touchwood, 
accompanying  his  speech  with  an  awakening  slap  on  the 
clergyman's  shoulder ;  "and  that  is,  that  thou  art  an 
unfortunate  philosopher  of  Laputa,  who  has  lost  his 
flapper  in  the  throng. — Come  along — having  me  once 
more  by  your  side,  you  need  fear  nothing.  Why,  now  I 
look  at  you  closer,  you  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  basilisk 
— not  that  there  is  any  such  thing,  otherwise  I  must 
have  seen  it  myself,  in  the  course  of  my  travels — ^but 
you  seem  pale  and  frightened — What  the  devil  is  the 
matter?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  clergyman,  "except  that  I 
have  even  this  very  moment  made  an  egregious  fool  of 
myself." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  that  is  nothing  to  sigh  over,  prophet— 
Every  man  does  so  at  least  twice  in  the  four-and-twenty 
hours,"  said  Touchwood. 

"  But  I  had  nearly  betrayed  to  a  stranger  a  secret 
deeply  concerning  the  honour  of  an  ancient  family." 

"  That  was  wrong,  Doctor,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  take 
care  of  that  in  future  ;  and,  indeed,  I  would  advise  you 
not  to  speak  even  to  your  beadle,  Johnny  Tirlsneck, 
until  you  have  assured  yourself  by  at  least  three  per- 
tinent questions  and  answers,  that  you  have  the  said 
Johnny  corporeally  and  substantially  in  presence  before 
you,  and  that  your  fancy  has  not  invested  some  stranger 
with  honest  Johnny's  singed  periwig  and  threadbare 
brown  Joseph — Come  along — come  along." 

2So  saying,  he  hurried  forward  the  perplexed  clergy^ 

man,  who  in  vain  made  all  the  excuses  he  could  think 

of  in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  scene  of  gaiety, 

j'/i  which  he  was  so  unexpectedly  involved.     He  pleaded 

AcRdache ;  and  his  friend  assured  lum  t3Qa\.a.i{tf»3S3D&al 

of  food,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  would  mend  it.,    'ftfc  l^aS«* 

^  ^«f/  hiisjiiess ;  and  Touchwood  rep\ied  iVvoXYyt 


^heu- 


§ 


/ 


but  composing  hi;  ik 
him  thai  it  wns  two  days  till  Sunday.  At  lengih, 
Cat^l  confesaed  that  he  had  some  reluctance  agnii 
Me  the  stranger,  on  whom  he  had  endeavoured  ^ 
such  pntinacitj  to  fix  an  acqaainiance,  which  he 
no%tf  well  assured  existed  only  in  his  own  ims^nati 
The  traveller  treated  his  scruples  with  scorn,  end  si 
that  guests  meeting  in  this  general  manner,  hod  no  ir 
to  do  with  each  other  than  if  they  were  assembled  i 
caravansary. 

"  So  thai  you  need  not  say  a  word  to  him  in  the  ' 
of  apology  or  otherwise — or.  what  will  be  still  betlei 
who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  will  make 
pretty  speech  for  you."  As  they  spoke,  he  dragged 
divine  towards  the  house,  where  they  were  now  si 
moned  by  the  appointed  signal,  and  where  the  eomp 
were  assembling  in  the  old  saloon  already  noticed,  | 
vious  to  passing  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  refn 
ments  were  prepared.  "  Now,  Doctor,"  continued 
busy  friend  of  Mr.  Cnrgill,  "  lei  us  see  which  of  all  tl 
people  has  been  the  subject  of  your  blunder.  Is  It 
animal  of  a  Highlandman? — or  the  Impertinent  b 
that  wants  to  be  thought  a  boatswain — or  which  of  tl 
all  is  it? — Ay,  here  they  come,  Iwo  and  two,  Newj 
fashion — the  young  Lord  of  the  Manor  with  old  I , 
ftnelope — does  he  set  up  for  Ulysses,  I  wonder  ? — ' 
Earl  of  Elheringlon  with  Lady  Bingo  —  methink 
should  have  been  with  Miss  Mowbray." 

"  The  Earl  of  what  did  you  say  ?"  quoih  the  c!e 
man,  aniiously.  "  How  is  it  you  titled  thai  young  i 
m  the  Spanish  dress  ?" 

"Oho  I"  said  the  traveller  :  "  what,  I  have  discovi 

the  goblin  thai  has  scared  you?— Coroe  itoTVi— ^ 

along-^I  will   make  you   acquainted.  wiVV  \i\w-. 

taj^'ng,  he  dragged  him  towards  I/trd  tOnci™.^'^ 

bofyrc  tbn  divine  could   make  \m  TieEa,'(S.'*t\«' 
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tod  fall  back  from  the  head  of  the  table  to  some  lower 
seat,  which  his  modesty  would  have  preferred,  when  he 
was  suddenly  seized  upon  by  the  Lady  Penelope  Pen- 
feather,  who,  detaining  him  in  the  most  elegant  and 
persuasive  manner  possible,  insisted  that  they  should  be 
introduced  to  each  other  by  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  that 
Mr.  Cargill  should  sit  beside  her  at  table. — She  had  heard 
so  much  of  his  learning — so  much  of  his  excellent 
character — desired  so  much  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
that  she  could  not  think  of  losing  an  opportunity,  which 
Mr.  Cargill's  learned  seclusion  rendered  so  very  rare — 
in  a  word,  catching  the  Black  Lion  was  the  order  of  the 
day  ;  and  her  ladyship  having  trapped  her  prey,  soon 
<sat  triumphant  with  him  by  her  side. 

A  second  separation  was  thus  effected  betwixt  Touch- 
wood and  his  friend  ;  for  the  former,  not  being  in- 
cluded in  the  invitation,  or,  indeed,  at  all  noticed  by 
Lady  Penelope,  was  obliged  to  find  room  at  a  lower 
part  of  the  table,  where  he  excited  much  surprise  by  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  dispatched  boiled  rice  with 
jchop-sticks. 

Mr.  Cargill  being  thus  exposed,  without  a  consort,  to 
the  fire  of  Lady  Penelope,  speedily  found  it  so  brisk 
and  incessant,  as  to  drive  his  complaisance,  little  tried  as 
it  had  been  for  many  years  by  small  talk,  almost  to  ex- 
tremity.    She  began  by  begging  him  to  draw  his  chair 
close,  for  an  instinctive  terror  of  fine  ladies  had  made 
him  keep  his  distance.     At  the  same  time  she  hoped  ' '  he 
was  not  afraid  of  her  as  an  Episcopalian  ;  her  father  had 
belonged  to  that  communion  ;  for,"  she  added,  with  what 
was  intended  for  an  arch  smile,   "we  were  somewhat 
naughty  in  the  forty-five,  as  you  may  have  heard  ;  but  all 
that  was  over,  and  she  was  sure  Mr.  C^t%\\\.  ^'^a^  nrxo 
JiberaJ  to  entertain  any  dislike  or  s\vjTv€iSS»  oxv  \>c\ax  "s*32k»- 
^She  could  assure  him  she  was  lar  Itovsv  eCv^^^^^  !^^ 
Presbyterian  form— indeed  she  bad  oliew  ^V&Ve.^  ^» 

^9S 
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it,  where  she  was  sure  to  be  both  delighted  and  edified  " 
(here  a  gracious  smile),  "  in  the  church  of  St.  Ronan's — 
and  hoped  to  do  so  whenever  Mr.  Mowbray  had  got  a 
stove,  which  he  had  ordered  from  Edinburgh,  on  purpose 
to  air  his  pew  for  her  accommodation." 

All  this,  which  was  spoken  with  wreathed  smiles 
and  nods,  and  so  much  civility  as  to  remind  the 
clergyman  of  a  cup  of  tea  over-sweetened  to  conceal 
its  want  of  strength  and  flavour,  required  and  received 
no  farther  answer  than  an  accommodating  look  and 
acquiescent  bow. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Cargill,"  continued  the  inexhaustible  Lady 
Penelope,  "your  profession  has  so  many  demands  (m 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding — is  so  much  con- 
nected with  the  kindnesses  and  charities  of  our  nature — 
with  our  best  and  purest  feelings,  Mr.  Cargill  I  Yoa 
know  what  Goldsmith  says  : — 

to  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 


He  watched,  aiid  wept,  and  felt,  and  prayed  for  all. 

And  then  Dryden  has  such  a  picture  of  a  parish  priest, 
so  inimitable,  one  would  think,  did  we  not  hear  now  and 
then  of  some  living  mortal  presuming  to  emulate  its 
features  "  (here  another  insinuating  nod  and  expressive 
smile). 

"  Refined  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  the  sense 
And  almost  made  a  sin  of  abstinence. 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 
But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere  ; 
Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see. 
But  sweet  regard  and  pleasing  sanctity." 

While  her  ladyship  declaimed,  the  clergyman's  wan- 
eferj'ng'eye  confessed  his  absent  mind  ;  his  thoughts  tra- 
«e////7^  perhaps,  to  accomplish  a  truce  bclmxV^a^aiKeB. 
^c^  ^^^f^  o/Mounfserrat,  unless  they  chanced  \o  >» 
^^  with  some  occurrences  of  that  -very  da^f  ,ao  >ii»X 
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'  was  obliged  to  recall  her  indocile 
.ding  question,  "You  are  well  acq 
;n,  of  course,  Mr.  Cargill  ?  " 
.  have  not  the  honour,  madam,"  said 
dng  from  his  reverie,  and  but  half  under 
^tion  he  replied  to. 
"  Sir  1 "  said  the  lady,  in  surprise. 
"  Madam  ! — my  lady !  "  answered  Mr.  Cai 
barrassment. 

"  I  asked  you  if  you  admired  Dryden ; 
learned  men  are  so  absent — ^perhaps  you  thoi 
Lejrden." 

"A  lamp  too  eaiiy  quenched,  madam," 
Cargill ;  "  I  knew  him  well." 

"And  so  did  I,"   eagerly  replied  the  lad 
cerulian  buskin  ;  "  he  spoke  ten  languages — he 
fjring  to  poor  me,  Mr.  Cargill,  who  could  only 
five  ! — but  I  have  studied  a  little  since  that  time 
have  you  to  help  me  in  my  studies,  Mr.  Cargill 
xs  charitable — but  perhaps  you  are  afraid  of  t 
mpa?" 
A  thrill,    arising   from  former   recollections, 
irough  poor  Cargill's  mind  with  as  much  acute 
le  pass  of  a  rapier  might  have  done  through  hi 
id  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  a  forward  j 
ciety,  like  a  busy  bustler  in  a  crowd,  besides  £ 
aeral  points  of  annoyance,  is  eternally  rubbir 
ne  tender  point,  and  galling  men's  feelings, 
>wing  or  regarding  it. 

'  You  must  assist  me,  besides,  in  my  little  c 
Cargill,  now  that  you  and  I  are  become  so 
inted. — There  is  that  Ann  Heggie — I  sent  he 
sreiay,  but  I  am  told — I  sYiomYA.  tvoX  xcveccC\^ 
one  would  not  have  the  \\U\e  X\\ev  V-aN^ 
ed  on  an  improper  objecV — ^1  arcvVcA^^^ 
—an  univedded  mother  m  sYvoxV,'^'^- 
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especially  unbecoming  in  me  to  enoourage 

,  madam,"  said  the  clergyman,  gravely, 
aman's  distress  may  justify  your  ladyship's 
ilF  her  conduct  has  been  faulty." 
n  no  prude,  neither,  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
wercd  the  I-ady  Penelope.  '*  I  never  with- 
mtenancc  from  any  one  but  on  the  most 
][rounds.  I  could  tell  you  of  an  intimate 
own,  whom  I  have  supported  against  the 
ir  of  the  people  at  the  Well,  because  I  be- 
le  bottom  of  my  soul,  she  is  only  thoughtless 
the  world  but  thoughtless — O  Mr.  Cai^gill, 
look  across  the  table  so  intelligently  ? — ^who 
bought  it  of  you? — Oh  fie,  to  make  such 
lications ! " 
y  word,  madam,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 


ie,  Mr.  Cargill,"  throwing  in  as  much  cen- 
)rise  as  a  confidential  whisper  can  convey — 
at  my  Lady  Binks — I  know  what  you  think, 
iuile  wrong,  I  assure  you  ;  you  are  entirely 
sh  she  would  not  flirt  quite  so  much  with 
Lord  Etherington  though,  Mr.  CargiU — 
is  particular — Indeed,  I  believe  she  wean 
nee  ;  for  see  he  is  leaving  the  room  before 
-how  singular  ! — And  then  do  you  not  think 
00,  that  Miss  Mowbray  has  not  come  down 

wbray  i — what  of  Miss  Mowbray — is  she  not 
VIr.  Cargill,  starting,  and  with  an  expression 
lich  he  had  not  yet  bestowed  on  any  of  her 
an}  communications. 
Miss  Mowbray,"  said  lAdy  '?exu^o^« 
yice,  and  shaking  her  head;  **  s\»\ia&tiBK 
brother  went  up  stairs  a  lew  rQM»i\»«»fift» 
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to  bring  her  down,  and  so  we  are  all  left  here 

iX  each  other — How  very  awkward  I — But  you 
am  Mowbray." 

ladam  ? "  said  Mr.  Cargill,  who  was  now  suffi- 
Itentive;  "I  really — I  know  Miss  Mowbray — 
[  knew  her  some  years  since — But  your  Ladyship 
be  has  been  long  in  bad  health — ^uncertain  health 
and  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  young  lady  for  a 
g  time." 

low  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Cargill — I  know  it,"  con- 
he  Lady  Penelope,  in  the  same  tone  of  deep 
ly,  "I  know  it  ;  and  most  unhappy  surely  have 
s  circumstances  that  have  separated  her  from 
vice  and  friendly  counsel. — ^All  this  I  am  aware 

to  say  truth,  it  has  been  chiefly  on  poor 
iccount  that  I  have  been  giving  you  the  trouble 
g  an  acquaintance  upon  you. — You  and  I  to- 
Mr,  Cargill,  might  do  wonders  to  cure  her  un- 
tate  of  mind — I  am  sure  we  might — that  is,  if 
Id  bring  your  mind  to  repose  absolute  confidence 

;  Miss  Mowbray  desired  your  ladyship  to  con- 
th  me  upon  any  subject  which  interests  her  ?  " 

clergyman,  with  more  cautious  shrewdness  than 
melope  had  suspected  him  of  possessing.  ' '  I  will 
2ase  be  happy  to  hear  the  nature  of  her  commu- 

;  and  whatever  my  poor  services  can  perform, 
yship  may  command  them." 
[ — I  cannot  just  assert,"  said  her  ladyship,  with 
»n,  "that  I  have  Miss  Mowbray's  direct  instruc- 
speak  to  you,  Mr.  Cargill,  upon  the  present  sub- 
ut  my  affection  for  the  dear  girl  is  so  very  great 
ben,  you  know,  the  incotiveixvevic.^'Sk  ^\\v^  'osac^ 
m  this  match."  ^-    -^ 

1    which   match.  IJsAy   YeTveVi^"^"   ^^'^'^ 
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/ay,  now,  Mr.  Cargill,  you  really  carry  the  privilege 

otland  too  far — I  have  not  put  a  single  question  tc 

but  what  you  have  answered  by  another — ^let  u! 

^erse  intelligibly  for  five  minutes,  if  you  can  but  con- 

:end  so  far." 

'For  any  length  of  time  which  your  ladyship  raaj 
ase  to  command,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  "  provided  the 
bject  regard  your  ladyship's  own   affairs  or  mine- 
mid  I  suppose  these  last  for  a  moment  likely  to  interest 

DU." 

"Out  upon  you,"  said  the  lady,  laughing  affectedly 
*  you  should  really  have  been  a  Catholic  priest  instead  o 
a  Presbyterian.  What  an  invaluable  father  confessoi 
have  the  fair  sex  lost  in  you,  Mr.  Cargill,  and  how  dexi 
terously  you  would  have  evaded  any  cross-examination 
which  might  have  committed  your  penitents ! " 

"Your  ladyship's  raillery  is  far  too  severe  for  met^ 
withstand  or  reply  to,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  boNving  Hfit' 
more  ease  than  her  ladyship  expected ;  and,  retirir 
gently  backward,  he  extricated  himself  from  a  conven 
tion  which  he  began  to  find  somewhat  embarrassing. 

At  that  moment  a  murmur  of  surprise  took  place 
the  apartment,  which  was  just  entered  by  Miss  M 
bray,  leaning  on  her  brother's  arm.     The  cause  of 
murmur  will  be  best  understood  by  narrating  what 
passed  betwixt  the  brother  and  sister. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Seek  not  iJu feast  in  these  irrez'erent  robes  ; 
Go  to  my  chamber— put  ati  clotfics  ofynine. 

The  Taming  of  thb  S 

£SKWf  ^  was  with  a  mi.xture  of  anxiety,  \'exat 
^mB resentment,  that  Mowbray,  jusl  wYvc 
^■M^  handed   Lady   Penelope    into   l\\e  t 

^  the  tables  were  covered,  observed  Oa 
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pat,-  and  that  Lady  Binks  was  hanging  on  the 
jord  Etherington,  to  whose  rank  it  would  pro- 
ve fallen  to  escort  the  lady  of  the  house.  An 
«nd  hasty  glance  cast  through  the  room  ascer- 
lat  she  was  absent,  nor  could  the  ladies  present 
account  of  her  after  she  had  quitted  the  gardens, 
tat  Lady  Penelope  had  spoken  a  few  words  with 
IT  own  apartment,  immediately  after  the  scenic 
ment  was  concluded. 

X  Mowbray  hurried,  complaining  aloud  of  his 
aziness  in  dressing,  but  internally  hoping  that 
Y  was  occasioned  by  nothing  of  a  more  impor- 
acter. 

^tened  up  stairs,  entered  her  sitting-room  with- 
nony,  and  knocking  at  the  door  of  her  dressing- 
:ggcd  her  to  make  haste. 

i  is  the  whole  company  impatient,"  he  said, 
r  a  tone  of  pleasantry;  "and  Sir  Bingo  Binks 
ig  for  your  presence,  that  he  may  be  let  loose 
>ld  meat." 
lock  calls,"  said  Clara  from  within ;   "anon — 

,  it  is  no  jest,  Clara,"  continued  her  brother ; 
dy  Penelope  is  miauling  like  a  starved  cat  I  " 
me — I  come,  graymalkin,"  answered  Clara,  in 
5  vein  as  before,  and  entered  the  parlour  as  she 
er  finery  entirely  thrown  aside,  and  dressed  in 
g-habit  which  was  her  usual  and  favourite  attire, 
rother  was  both  surprised  and  offended.     "  On 
"  he  said,  "Clara,  this  is  behaving  very  ill.     I 
you  in  every  freak  upon  ordinary  occasions,  but 
ht  surely  on  this  day,  of  all  others,  have  caicw- 
jd  to  ajjpear  somethmg  WVe  tkvj  ^\^\sst  >  «eA.  • 
man  receiving  company  mVvct  a^xv^v'^Nis*^- 
dearest  John,"  said  Oara,  **  so  vVv^v^^^J^ 
igh  to  cat  and  drink,  1  caatvoV  cowc^^^ 
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should  concern  myself  about  their  finery,  or  they  trouble 
themselves  about  my  plain  clothes." 

"Come,  come,  Clara,  this  will  not  do,"  answered 
Mowbray;  "you  must  positively  go  back  into  your 
dressing-room,  and  huddle  your  things  on  as  fast  as  you 
can.  You  cannot  go  down  to  the  company  dressed  as 
you  are." 

• '  I  certainly  can,  and  I  certainly  will,  John — I  have 
made  a  fool  of  myself  once  this  morning  to  oblige  you, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  am  determined  to  apjjear  in 
my  own  dress  ;  that  is,  in  one  which  shows  I  neither 
belong  to  the  world,  nor  wish  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  its  fashions." 

"  By  my  soul,  Clara,  I  will  make  you  repent  this ! " 
said  Mowbray,  with  more  violence  than  he  usually  exhi-* 
bited  where  his  sister  was  concerned. 

"You  cannot,  dear  John,"  she  coolly  replied;  "unless 
by  beating  me ;  and  that  I  think  you  would  repent  of 
yourself." 

"  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  were  the  best  way  of  man-' 
aging  you,"  said  Mowbray,  muttering  between  his  teeth; 
but,  commanding  his  violence,  he  only  said  aloud,  *'  I 
am  sure,  from  long  experience,  Clara,  that  your  obstinacy 
will  at  the  long  run  beat  my  anger.  Do  let  us  compound 
the  point  for  once — keep  your  old  habit,  since  you  are 
so  fond  of  making  a  sight  of  yourself,  and  only  throif 
the  shawl  round  your  shoulders — it  has  been  exceedingly 
admired,  and  every  woman  in  the  house  longs  to  see  it 
closer — they  can  hardly  believe  it  genuine." 

"Do   be   a  man,   Mowbray,"  answered  his  sister; 

"meddle   with    your   horse-sheets,    and   leave    shawls 

alone." 

"J?£?  you  be  a  woman,  Clara,  and  think  a  little  on 

^eAZ7,  when  custom  and  decency  render  it  necessary.— 

•  such^\^l^^'^^''  f—Wm  you  not  stir  ?— not  o\i^iS^  iw 
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.  indeed  if  I  could/'  said  Clara ;  "  but  since 
mow  the  tmth — do  not  be  angry — I  have  not 
I  have  given  it  away — ^given  it  up,  perhaps  I 
y,  to  the  rightful  owner. — She  has  promised  me 
ig  or  other  in  exchange  for  it,  however.     I  have 
to  Lady  Penelope." 
;s,"  answered  Mowbray,  "some  of  the  work  of  her 
lur  hands.  I  suppose,  or  a  couple  of  her  ladyship's 
/ings,  made  up  into  fire-screens. — On  my  word — on 
soul,  this  is  too  bad  ! — It  is  using  me  too  ill,  Clara — 
too  ilL     If  the  thing  had  been  of  no  value,  my  giving 
>  you  should  have  fixed  some  upon  it. — Good-even  to 
. ;  we  will  do  as  well  as  we  can  without  you." 
'  Nay,  but,  my  dear  John — stay  but  a  moment,"  said 
ra,  taking  his  arm  as  he  sullenly  turned  towards  the 
ir  ;  "  there  are  but  two  of  us  on  the  earth — do  not  let 
}uarrel  about  a  trumpery  shawL" 
'  Trumpery  !  "  said  Mowbray  ;  "  it  cost  fifty  guineas, 
G — ,  which  I  can  but  ill  spare — trumpery  I " 
'Oh,  never  think  of  the  cost,"  said  Clara  ;  "it  was 
T  gift,  and  that  should,  I  own,  have  been  enough  to 
e  made  me  keep  to  my  death's  day  the  poorest  rag  of 
But  really  Lady  Penelope  looked  so  very  miserable. 
I  twisted  her  poor  face  into  so  many  odd  expressions 
mger  and  chagrin,  that  I  resigned  it  to  her,  and  agreed 
ay  she  had  lent  it  to  me  for  the  performance.    I  believe 
was  afraid  that  I  would  change  my  mind,  or  that  you 
aid  resume  it  as  a  seignorial  waif ;  for,  after  she  had 
ked  a  few  turns  with  it  wrapped  around  her,  merely 
way  of  taking  possession,  she  dispatched  it  by  a 
dal  messenger  to  her  apartment  at  the  Well." 
'She  may  go  to  the  devil,"  said  Mowbray,  "for  a 
•dy  unconscionable  jade,  who  \\as  N^xva^wc^  cs^'st  "^ 
iab,  spiteful  heart,  that  is  as  Yiai^L  as  ^^vcv^,  >^>J^-2-'^^'= 
sing  of  taste  and  senslbiUty ."  x^iaSici  ^ 

Va7,  but,  John,"  replied  Tois  s\^v«,  ^^^"^^  ^^ 
03 
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something  to  complain  of  in  the  present  case.  The  shawl 
had  been  bespoken  on  her  account,  or  very  nearly  so — 
she  showed  me  the  tradesman's  letter — only  some  agent 
of  yours  had  come  in  between  with  the  ready  money, 
which  no  tradesman  can  resist. — ^Ah,  John !  I  suspect 
half  of  your  anger  is  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  plan  to 
mortify  poor  Lady  Pen,  and  that  she  has  more  to  com- 
plain of  than  you  have. — Come,  come,  you  have  had  the 
advantage  of  her  in  the  first  display  of  this  fatal  piece  of 
finery,  if  wearing  it  on  my  poor  shoulders  can  be  called 
a  display — e'en  make  her  welcome  to  the  rest  for  peace's 
sake,  and  let  us  go  down  to  these  good  folks,  and  you 
shall  see  how  pretty  and  civil  I  shall  behave." 

Mowbray,  a  spoiled  child,  and  with  aU  the  petted 
habits  of  indulgence,  was  exceedingly  fretted  at  the  issue 
of  the  scheme  which  he  had  formed  for  mortifying  Lady 
Penelope  ;  but  he  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  saying 
nothing  more  to  his  sister  on  the  subject.  Vengeance 
he  privately  muttered  against  Lady  Pen,  whom  he 
termed  an  absolute  harpy  in  blue  stockings ;  unjustly 
forgetting,  that,  in  the  very  important  affair  at  issue,  he 
himself  had  been  the  first  to  interfere  with  and  defeat  her 
ladyship's  designs  on  the  garment  in  question. 

"  But  I  will  blow  her,"  he  said,  "  I  will  blow  her  lady- 
ship's conduct  in  the  business  1  She  shall  not  outwit  a 
poor  whimsical  girl  like  Clara,  without  hearing  it  on 
more  sides  than  one." 

With  this  Christian  and  gentleman-like  feeling  towards 
Lady  Penelope,  he  escorted  his  sister  into  the  eating- 
room,  and  led  her  to  her  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table.    It  was  the  negligence  displayed  in  her  dress  which 
occasioned  the  murmur  of  surprise  that  greeted  Clara  on 
Aer  entrance.     MovAyt^y,  as  he  placed  his  sister  in  her 
^Aa/r,  made  her  general  apology  for  her  late  appeaxaxne, 
'^^J^''  "'^''^S^'habit.     "Some  fairies/*  he  sxipposeA, 
jo^'  or  such  like  tricksy  goblin,  bad  been  Vd.  Y«x 
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id  carried  off  ¥diatever  was  fit  for  wcar- 


from  every  qnarter — that  it  would 
o  much  to  expect  Miss  Mowbray  to  dress 
isement  a  second  time — that  nothing  she 
T  could  misbecome  Miss  Mowbray — that 
Uce  the  sun,  in  her  splendid  scenic  dress, 
i  like  the  full  moon  in  her  ordinary  attire 
as  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chatterly), — and 
lowbray  being  at  hame,  had  an  unco  gude 
e  hersell ; "  which  last  piece  of  politeness, 
t  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  any  that  had 
ris  the  contribution  of  honest  Mrs.  Blower, 
ied  to  by  Miss  Mowbray  with  a  particular 
nous  bow. 

T  ought  to  have  rested  her  colloquial  fame, 
HI  would  have  said,  upon  a  compliment  so 
iptable,  but  no  one  knows  where  to  stop. 
ST  broad,  good-natured,  delighted  countc« 
1,  and  sending  her  voice  from  the  bottom 
the  table,  like  her  umquhile  husband  when 
Tiate  during  a  breeze,  wondered  "  why  Miss 
ie  didna  wear  tliat  grand  shawl  she  had  on 
Ucing,  and  her  just  sitting  upon  the  wind  of 
doubt  it  was  for  fear  of  the  soup,  and  the 
ind  the  like ; — but  sJke  had  three  shawls, 
lly  fand  was  ane  ower  mony — ^if  Miss  Mow- 
to  wear  ane  o'  them — ^it  was  but  imitashion 
ut  it  wad  keep  her  shouthers  as  warm  as  if 
idian,  and  if  it  were  dirtied  it  was  the  less 

liged,  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  Mowbray,  unable 
empuidon  which  this  speecXv  o^et^A.  \  '^^Xsos- 
lot  yet  of  qaa\\X7  s\i«v!d'eii\  \»  ^^^^^^^'^  "^^ 
6  of  their  shawls."  \»RX«t  " 

ope  coloured  lo  ^e  «Te*,  ^swcv        ^ 
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the  retort  that  arose  to  her  tongue  ;  but  she  suppressed 
it,  and  nodding  to  Miss  Mowbray  in  the  most  friendly 
way  in  the  world,  yet  with  a  very  particular  expression, 
she  only  said,  "So  you  have  told  your  brother  of  the 
little  transaction  which  we  have  had  this  morning? — Tu 
me  lopagherai — I  give  you  fair  warning,  take  care  none 
of  your  secrets  come  into  my  keeping — that's  all." 

Upon  what  mere  trifles  do  the  important  events  of 
human  life  sometimes  depend  1  If  Lady  Penelope  had 
given  way  to  her  first  movements  of  resentment,  the  pro- 
bable issue  would  have  been  some  such  half-comic,  half- 
serious  skirmish,  as  her  ladyship  and  Mr.  Mowbray  had 
often  amused  the  company  withaL  But  revenge,  which 
is  suppressed  and  deferred,  is  always  most  to  be  di^eaded  ; 
and  to  the  effects  of  the  dehberate  resentment  which 
Lady  Penelope  cherished  upon  this  trifling  occasion, 
must  be  traced  the  events  which  our  history  has  to 
record.  Secretly  did  she  determine  to  return  the  shawl, 
which  she  had  entertained  hopes  of  making  her  own 
upon  very  reasonable  terms ;  and  as  secretly  did  she 
resolve  to  be  revenged  both  upon  brother  and  sister, 
conceiving  herself  already  possessed,  to  a  certain  degree, 
of  a  clew  to  some  part  of  their  family  history,'  which 
might  scr\'e  for  a  foundation  on  which  to  raise  her  pro- 
jected battery.  The  ancient  offences  and  emulation  <^ 
importance  of  the  Laird  of  St  Ronan's,  and  the  superio- 
rity which  had  been  given  to  Clara  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  day,  combined  with  the  immediate  cause  of  resent- 
ment ;  and  it  only  remained  for  her  to  consider  how 
her  revenge  could  be  most  signally  accomplished. 

Whilst   such  thoughts  were  passing   through  Lady 

Penelope's  mind,  Mowbray  was  searching  with  his  eyes 

for  the  JEarl  of  Etherington,  judging  that  it  might  be 

/Proper,  jn  the  course  of  the  entertainment,  or  before  the 
*^f^A-  ^^^  ^^P-'^rated,  to  make  him  formaifty  afiq\iasfi!teAL 

^^30^^'^^^'  ^  *  preface  \o  the  mow  intixnaXn  cODr 
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ich  must,  in  pzx)secution  of  the  plan  agreed 
i  place  betwixt  them.     Greatly  to  his  surprise, 
/  Earl  was  nowhere  visible,  and  the  place  which 
occupied  by  the  side  of  Lady  Binks  had  been 
appropriated  by  Winterblossom,  as  the  best  and 
chair  in  the  room,  and  nearest  to  the  head  of 
ible,  where  the  choicest  of  the  entertainment  is 
ily  arranged.     This  honest  gentleman,  after  a  few 
pid  compliments  to  her  ladyship  upon  her  po-fonn- 
jce  as  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  had  betaken  himself  to 
ie  much  more  interesting  occupation  of  ogling  the 
ii^ies,  through  the  glass  which  hung  suspended  at  his 
nedk  by  a  gold  chain  of  Maltese  workmanship.    After 
looking  and  wondering  for  a  few  seconds,  Mowbray  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  old  beau-gar9on,  and  asked  him 
what  had  become  of  Etherington. 

"Retreated,"  said  Winterblossom,  "and  left  but  his 
compUments  to  you  behind  him — a  complaint,  I  think, 
in  his  wounded  arm. — Upon  my  word,  that  soup  has  a 
most  appetising  flavour ! — Lady  Penelope,  shall  I  have 
the  honour  to  help  you  ? — no ! — nor  you,  Lady  Rinks  ? — 
you  are  too  cruel !  I  must  comfort  myself  like  a  heathen 
priest  of  old,  by  eating  the  sacrifice  which  the  deities 
have  scorned  to  accept  of." 

Here  he  helped  himself  to  the  plate  of  soup  which  he 
had  in  vain  offered  to  the  ladies,  and  transiferred  the 
further  duty  of  dispensing  it  to  Mr.  Chatterly ;  "  it  is  part 
of  your  profession,  sir,  to  propitiate  the  divinities — 
aheml" 

**  I  did  not  think  Lord  Etherington  would  have  left  us 
so  soon,"  said  Mowbray  ;  "but  we  must  do  the  best  we 
dan  without  his  coimtenance." 

^So  saying,  he  assimied  his  place  aX  tJckfcV^iNNsswi.  <*.  "Cssa. 
table,  and  did   his  best  to  SMppotV  VJna  <3c»a5aK.v«t  ^:^^ 
Jtospitable  and  joyous  landlotA,  vi\ae  ^^'^^^'^'®^^ 
much  natural  grace,  and  deUcac^  ol^xveos^^^*^^  ^ 
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to  set  every  body  at  their  ease,  his  sister  presided  at  tb 
upper  end  of  the  board.  But  the  vanishing  of  Lon 
Elherington  in  a  manner  so  sudden  and  unaccountable- 
the  obvious  iU-huraour  of  Lady  Penelope — and  the  steadv 
though  passive  sullenness  of  Lady  Binks,  spread  amon] 
the  company  a  gloom  like  that  produced  by  an  autnmna 
mist  upon  a  pleasing  landscape.  The  women  were  low 
spirited,  dull,  nay,  peevish,  they  did  not  well  know  why 
and  the  men  could  not  be  joyous,  though  the  read; 
resource  of  old  hock  and  champagne  made  some  of  thei 
talkative.  Lady  Penelope  broke  up  the  party  by  wdi 
feigned  apprehension  of  the  difficulties,  nay,  dangers  c 
retiming  by  so  rough  a  road.  Lady  Binks  begged  : 
seat  with  her  ladyship,  as  Sir  Bingo,  she  said,  judginj 
from  his  devotion  to  the  green  flask,  was  likely  to  nee 
their  carriage  home.  From  the  moment  of  their  de 
parture,  it  became  bad  tone  to  remain  behind ;  and  al 
as  ib  a  retreating  army,  were  eager  to  be  foremost,  ca 
cepting  MacTurk  and  a  few  stanch  topers,  who,  ub 
used  to  meet  with  such  good  cheer  every  day  of  thci 
lives,  prudently  determined  to  make  the  most  of  th 
opportunity. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  difficulties  attending  th 
transportation  of  a  large  company  by  a  few  carriagei 
though  the  delay  and  disputes  thereby  occasioned  wcr 
of  course  more  intolerable  than  in  the  morning,  for  tb 
parties  had  no  longer  the  hopes  of  a  happy  day  befior 
them,  as  a  bribe  to  submit  to  temporary  incoBvenience 
The  impatience  of  many  was  so  great,  that,  though  tb 
evening  was  raw,  they  chose  to  go  on  fdot  ratiier  thai 
await  the  dull  routine  of  the  returning  carriages  ;  and  t 
they  retired,  they  agreed,  with  one  consent,  to  throw  tb 
bkime  of  whatever  inconvenience  they  might  sustain  qi 

tAeirliost  sLDd  hostess,  who  had  invited  so  large  a  ^^art 
J^^f£^^^^^  sfiorter  and  better  road  made  Ys«ftii« 

^^''^Sbm  Castle. 
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Id  have  been  so  easy  t< 
.e!" 

ills  was  all  the  thanks  w 

or  an  entertainment  which 

.  and  expense,  and  had  bee 

jod  society  at   the  Well  w 

ttion. 

It  was  an  luoo  pleasant  s 
.iired  Mrs.   Blower,  "only  it 
diousome  ;    and  there  was  sui 
/auze  and  muslin. " 

But  so  well  had  Dr.  Quacklebei 
ous  opportunities,  that  the  good 
ciled  to  affairs  in  general,  by  tl 
rheumatisms,  and  other  maladi' 
occasion,  which  were  likely  to  aff( 
man,  in  whose  prosperity  she  mu< 
very  profitable  harvest 

Mowbray,  somewhat  addicted  t< 
did  not  find  himself  freed,  by  the 
proportion  of  the  company,  from 
god,  although,  upon  the  present 
have  dispensed  with  his  orgies. 
the  pun,  nor  the  jest  had  any  po' 
spirit,  mortified   as  he  was  by  t 
being  so  different  from  the  brilliar 
he  had  anticipated.      The  gues 
panions,  suffered  not,  however, 
want  of  the  landlord's  participa 
drink  bottle  after  bottle,  with  a 
Mowbray's  grave  looks,  as  if  they 
the  Mowbray  Arms,  instead  of 
house.     Midnight  at  length  rciea 
unsteady  step,  he  sought  "his  c 
himself  and  his  compjanions,  c< 
with  all  despatch  to  his  bed,  a 
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white,  as  old  Mick  would  say,  whaX  oxtlj  iresbed  befose  en 
our  private  oonverisation.    An  especial  cure  for  the  JMad- 
ache,  such  a  billet  as  this  la  a  roomiDg." 

So  saying,  be  sat  him  down  and  wrote  an  answer,  ex- 
pressing the  pleasure  he  should  have  in  seeing  his  lordship 
as  soon  as  he  thought  proper.  He  watched  even  the  de- 
parture of  the  groom,  and  beheld  him  gallop  off.  Yfith  the 
speed  of  one  who  knows  that  his  quick  return  was 
expected  by  an  impatient  master. 

Mowbray  remained  for  a  few  minutes  by  himself,  and 
reflected  with  delight  upon  the  probable  consequences  of 
this  match  ; — ^the  advancement  of  his  sister — and,  above 
all,  the  various  advantages  which  must  necessarily  accrue 
to  himself,  by  so  close  an  alliance  with  one  whom  he  bad 
good  reason  to  think  deep  tn  the  secret,  and  capable  of 
rendering  him  the  most  material  assistance  in  his  speciil»> 
tions  on  the  turf,  and  in  the  spcxting  world.  He  then 
sent  a  servant  to  let  Miss  Mowbinay  know  that  be  intended 
to  breakfast  with  her. 

"  I  suppose  John,"  said  Clara,  as  her  brotiier  entered 
the  apartment,  ' '  you  are  glad  of  a  weaker  cup  this  morn- 
ing than  those  you  were  drinking  last  night — you  wexe 
carousing  till  after  the  first  cock." 

"Yes,"  said  Mowbray,  " that  sandbed,  old  MacTuric. 
upon  whom  whole  hogsheads  make  no  impression,  did 
make  a  bad  boy  of  me — but  the  day  is  over,  and  they  will 
scarce  catch  me  in  such  another  scrape. — What  did  yoi^ 
think  of  the  masks  ?  ** 

"Supported  as  well,"  said  Clara,  "as  such  folk  sup- 
port the  disguise  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  during  life; 
and  that  is,  with  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  and  very  little 
propriety." 

'V  saw  only  one  good  mask  tliere,  and  that  was  a 
'^j^^:3rd,  "said  her  brother. 

^  tSo  ^^^^^'^  ^oO' "  answered  Clara ;  **  bui\iewTO 
szs  ^  ^^     ''^  old  lndia.n  merchant,  or  some  «m5x 
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seemed  to  me  a  better  character — ^tbe  Spaniard  did 
/g  but  stalk  about  and  twangle  his  guitar,  for  the 
/emeot  of  ray  Lady  Hnks,  as  I  think." 
He  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  though,  that  same  Span-r 
i,"  rejoined  Mowbray — "  Can  you  guess  who  he  is  ?  " 
"  No,  indeed  ;  nor  shall  I  take  the  trouble  of  trying. 
.'o  set  to  guessing  about  it.  were  as  bad  as  seeing  the 
whole  mummery  over^again. " 

•  •  Well, "  replied  her  brother,  ' '  you  will  allow  one  thing 
at  least — Bottom  was  well  acted — you  cannot  deny 
that" 

*•  Yes,"  replied  Clam,  "  that  worthy  really  deserved  to 
wear  his  ass's  head  to  the  end  of  the  chapter — but  what 
of  him?" 

• '  Only  conceive  that  he  should  be  the  very  same  person ' 
with  that  hajadsome  Spaniard,"  replied  Mowbray. 

**  Then  there  is  one  fool  fewer  than  I  thought  there 
was,"  replied  Clara  with  the  greatest  indifference. 
Her  brother  bit  his  lip. 

"  Qara,"  he  said,  "I  believe  you  are  an  excellent  good 
giii,  and  clever  to  boot,  but  pray  do  not  set  up  for  wit 
and  oddity  ;  there  is  nothing  in  life  so  intolerable  as  pre- 
tendiag  to  think  differently  from  other  people. — That 
gentleman  was  the  Earl  of  Etherington." 

This  annunciation,  though  made  in  what  was  meant 
to  be  an  imposing  tone,  had  no  impression  on  Clara. 

**  I  hope  he  plays  the  peer  better  than  the  Hidalgo," 
she  replied  carelessly. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mowbray,  "he  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  of  the  time  and  decidedly  fashionable — you 
will  like  him  much  when  you  see  him  in  private." 

"It  is  of  little  consequence  whetlier  I  do  w.  ^'a*, 
answered  Clara. 

''You  mistake  the  matter;'  sa\^ 'iAci>«>aw5 .  -St-**^ 
"Jt  may  be  of  considerable  coTvsec\Me^cc:*  ^^  ^vss 

"Indeed  I "  said  Clara,  Nvitii a  sxmVe \  *^  ^-  ^^- 
3^3 
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myseir.  tben,  too  important  a  penon  not  to  make  my  api 
probation  necessary  to  one  of  your  fint-rates.     He  cannot 

pretend  to  pass  muster  at  St  Ronan's  without  it— Wen, 
I  win  depute  my  authority  to  Lady  Binks,  and  she  shall 
pass  your  new  recruits  instead  of  me." 

"  Thisis  all  nonsense,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray.  "  I-ord 
Elherington  calls  hare  ihis  very  morning,  and  wi^es  to 
be  made  known  to  you.  I  expect  yon  will  leceive  him 
as  a  particniar  friend  of  mine. " 

"With  all  my  heart — so  yon  will  engage,  after  this 

at  the  Wen. — You  know  it  is  a  bargain  that  you  bring 
Deither  buck  nor  pofnler  into  my  parlour — the  one  worries 
my  cat,  and  the  other  my  temper." 

"You  mistake  me  entirely,  Claia— this  is  a  *eiy  different 
victor  from  any  I  have  ever  introduced  to  you.  1  expect 
to  see  him  often  here,  and  I  hope  you  and  he  wni  be 
better  friend!  than  you  think  oT.     I  have  mote  reasons  for 

Clara  remained  nlentforan  instant,  then  looked  at  her 
brother  with  an  anxious  and  scmtlni^ng  glance,  as  If  she 
wished  to  penetrate  into  his  inmost  purpose. 

"  If  I  thought  " — she  said,  after  a  minute's  considera- 
tion, and  with  an  altered  and  disturbed  tone  ;  "  but  no — 
I  win  not  think  that  Heaven  intends  me  such  a  blow — 
least  of  an.  that  it  should  come  from  your  hands."  She 
walked  hastily  to  the  window,  and  threw  it  open — then 
shut  it  again,  and  returned  to  her  seat,  saying,  with  a 
constrained  smile,  "  May  Heaven  forgive  you,  brother, 
bui  you  frightened  me  heartily." 

"1  did  not  mean  to  do  so,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray,  who 
saw  the  necessity  of  soothing  her  ;  "  I  only  alluded  in 
ii!''^^  '"  ""'™  chances  that  are  never  out  of  other  girls' 
fosads,  though  ymi  never  seem  to  ca\cu.\a.te  on  ft«ni. 

'■^  Wish  you.  my  dear  John,"   said  C\aTa.,  w™^*^^ 
31  '°  '***'''  en'ire  composure.  "\  ^^  7™  ""^^ 
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ff  Tssf  «cample«  and  give  up  the  science  of  chance 
it  will  not  avail  you." 

iow  d'ye  know  that  ? — I'll  show  you  the  contrary, 
silly  wench, "  answered  Mowbray — ' '  Here  is  a  banker's 

,  pajrable  to  your  own  order,  for  the  cash  you  lent  me, 

A  something  over — don't  let  old  Mick  have  the  finger- 
<ig,  but  let  Bindloose   manage  it  for  you — he  is  the 
ttonester  man  between  two  d — d  knaves." 

"  Will  not  you,  brother,  send  it  to  the  man  Bindloose 
yourself?  " 

"No, — no,"  replied  Mowbray — "he  might  confuse  it 
with  some  of  my  transactions,  and  so  you  forfeit  your 
stake." 

**  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  able  to  pay  me,  for  I  want 
to  buy  Campbell's  new  work." 

**  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  purchase — but  don't  scratch 
me  for  not  caring  about  it — I  know  as  little  of  books  as 
you  of  the  long  odds.  And  come  now,  be  serious,  and 
tell  me  if  you  will  be  a  good  girl — lay  aside  your  whims, 
and  receive  this  English  young  nobleman  like  a  lady  as 
3rou  are?" 

**  That  were  easy,"  said  Clara — "but — ^but — Pray,  ask 
no  more  of  me  than  just  to  see  him. — Say  to  him  at  once, 
I  am  a  poor  creature  in  body,  in  mind,  in  spirits,  in 
temper,  in  understanding — above  all,  say  that  I  can 
receive  him  only  once," 

*•  I  shall  say  no  such  thing,"  said  Mowbray,  bluntly ; 
"  it  is  good  to  be  plain  with  you  at  once. — I  thought  of 
putting  off  this  discussion — ^but  since  it  must  come,  the 
sooner  it  is  over  the  better. — ^You  are  to  understand. 
Clam  Mowbray,  that  Lord  Etherington  has  a  particular 
view  in  this  visit,  and  that  his  view  has  my  full  sanctioti: 
and  approbation. " 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Claisi.  m\\i^  ^«am^  ^^T^^"^ 
of  voice  in  which  she  had  Yjefexft  ^V^^'^^^^^'J^S*^ 
foreboded  this  last  of  misfortuTves  \— B\i^»  ^^'^'^ 

3^S 
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diall  find  me  as  obstinate  ds  ycm  are — ^as  willing 
,et  I  am  a  brother,  as  you  to  forget  that  you  have 

it  is  time,  then,"  replied  Clara,  "  that  this  house, 
e  cwr  father's,  should  no  longer  hold  us  both.     I  can 

jvide  for  myself,  and  may  God  bless  you  ! " 

"  You  take  it  coolly,  madam,"  said  her  brother,  walk- 
jDg  through  the  apartment  with  much  anxiety  both  of 
look  and  gesture. 

'*  I  do,"  she  answered ;  "for  it  is  what  I  have  often 
fbmeen — ^Yes,  brother,  I  have  often  foreseen  that  you 
would  make  your  sister  the  subject  of  your  plots  and 
schemes,  so  soon  as  other  stakes  failed  you.  That 
hour  is  come,  and  I  am,  as  you  see,  prepared  to  meet 
it." 

"And  where  may  you  propose  to  retire  to?"  said 
Mowbray.  "I  think  that  I,  3rour  only  relation  and 
natural  guardian,  have  a  right  to  know  that — my  honour 
and  that  of  my  family  is  concerned." 

"Your  honour!"  she  retorted,  whh  a  keen  glance  at 
him  ;  "your  interest,  I  suppose  you  mean,  is  somehow 
connected  with  the  place  of  my  abode. — But  keep  your- 
self patient — ^the  den  of  the  rock,  the  linn  of  the  brook, 
should  be  my  choice,  rather  than  a  i)alace  without  my 
freedom. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  however,"  said  Mowbray,  sternly, 
"if  you  hope  to  enjoy  more  freedom  than  I  think 
you  capable  of  making  a  good  use  of.  The  law  autho- 
riseSk  and  reason,  and  even  affection,  require  that  you 
should  be  put  under  restraint  for  your  own  safety, 
and  that  of  your  character.  You  roamed  the  woods 
a  little  too  much  in  my  father's  time,  if  all  stories  be 
true." 

J  d/d-I  did  indeed.  Mo^Ysrayr  ^^xe^^Oac^.^^^^ 
God  pity  me  and  forgive  -yoM  fot  '"^V'^^'^^^^'^-^e?^  • 
njr  state  of  mind— I  know  1   caocvox  ^oTftfe^-^ 

3'7 
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my  own  judgment ;  but  is  it  for  you  to  remind  me  of 
this?" 

Mowbray  was  at  once  softened  and  embarrassed. 

"What  folly  is  this?"  he  said  ;  "you  say  the  most 
cutting  things  to  me — are  ready  to  fly  from  my  house — 
and  when  I  am  provoked  to  maLke  an  angry  answer,  you 
burst  into  tears  1" 

"Say  you  did  not  mean  what  you  said,  my  dearest 
brother  ! "  exclaimed  Clara  ;  "  Oh  say  you  did  not  mean 
it ! — Do  not  take  my  liberty  from  me — ^it  is  all  I  have  left, 
and,  God  knows,  it  is  a  poor  comfort  in  the  sorrows  I 
undei^o.  I  will  put  a  fair  face  on  everything — win  go 
down  to  the  Well — will  wear  what  you  please,. and  say 
what  you  please — ^but  oh  1  leave  me  the  liberty  of  my 
solitude  here — let  me  weep  alone  in  the  house  of  my 
father — ^and  do  not  force  a  broken-hearted  sister  to  lay 
her  death  at  your  door. — My  span  must  be  a  brief  one, 
but  let  not  your  hand  shake  the  sand-glass ! — Disturb  me 
not — let  me  pass  quietly — I  do  not  ask  this  so  mudi  Ux 
my  sake  as  for  your  own.  I  would  have  you  think  of  me, 
sometimes,  Mowbray,  after  I  am  gone,  and  without  the 
bitter  reflections  which  the  recollection  of  harsh  usage 
will  assuredly  bring  witli  it.  Pity  me,  were  it  but  for  your 
own  sake. — I  have  deserved  nothing  but  compassion  at 
your  hand — There  are  but  two  of  us  on  earth,  why  should 
we  make  each  other  miserable? " 

She  accompanied  these  entreaties  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  the  most  heart-bursting  sobs.  Mowbray  knew  not 
what  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  bound  by  his 
promise  to  the  Earl ;  on  the  other,  his  sister  was  in  no  oo&- 
dition  to  receive  such  a  visitor  ;  nay,  it  was  most  probable, 
that  if  he  adopted  the  strong  measure  of  compelling  her 
toreceitre  him,  her  behaviour  would  probably  be  such  as 
toea//y  to  break  off  the  projected  match,  on  the  soficn&  o' 

s^T^       ^^^  ^^ia  recourse  to  argument. 
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** Clara,"  he  said,  "I  am,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said, 
your  only  relation  and  guardian — if  there  be  any  real 
reason  why  you  ought  not  to  receive,  and,  at  least,  make 
a  civil  reply  to  such  a  negotiation  as  the  Earl  of  Ether- 
ington  has  thought  fit  to  open,  surely  I  ought  to  be 
intrusted  with  it.  You  enjoyed  far  too  much  of  that 
liberty  which  you  seem  to  prize  so  highly  during  my 
£ather's  lifetime — in  the  last  years  of  it  at  least — have  you 
formed  any  foolish  attachment  during  that  time,  which 
now  inevents  you  from  receiving  such  a  visit  as  Lord 
Etheiington  has  threatened  ?  " 

"Threatened! — the  expression  is  well  chosen,"  said 
Miss  Mowbray  ;  ' '  and  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than 
such  a  threat,  excepting  its  accomplishment." 

"  I  am  glad  your  spirits  are  reviving,"  replied  her 
toother  ;  "but  that  is  no  answer  to  my  question." 

"  Is  it  necessary,"  said  Clara,  "that  one  must  have 
actually  some  engagement  or  entanglement,  to  make 
them  unwilling  to  be  given  in  marriage,  or  even  to  be 
pestered  upon  such  a  subject  ? — Many  young  men  declare 
they  intend  to  die  bachelors,  why  may  not  I  be  permitted 
to  commence  old  maid  at  three-and-twenty? — Let  me 
do  so,  like  a  kind  brother,  and  there  were  nevor  nephews 
and  nieces  so  petted  and  so  scolded,  so  nursed  and  so 
cuffed  by  a  maiden  aunt,  as  your  children,  when  you  have 
them,  shall  be  by  aunt  Clara. " 

"And  why  not  say  all  this  to  Lord  Etherington?" 
said  Mowbray  ;  "wait  until  he  propose  such  a  terrible 
bugbear  as  matrimony,  before  you  refuse  to  receive  him. 
Who  knows,  the  whim  that  he  hinted  at  may  have  passed 
away — ^he  was,  as  you  say,  flirting  with  Lady  Binks,  and 
her  ladyship  has  a  good  deal  of  address,  as  well  as 
beauty." 

"Heaven improve  both  ^in  an  Yioive&v v^wjV'-^^^''*^ 
but  Jkeep  bis  lordship  Xohex^MV"  saiOiOax^*  ^xssss&r 

"  WdU,  then/'  continued  hex  \iroOcv«,  **  \\Cvc.«^^^^=**^ 
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ing  thus,  1  do  not  Ihink  ;ou  wSI  have  mucb  Croeble  vilh 
hia  lordship— no  more,  perhnps,  Ihan  just  lo  gira  him  a. 
civil  denial.  Afler  having  spolien  on  sach  a  subject  to  a 
man  of  mj  condition,  he  CBoaoI  well  break  offwitlKWt 
you  give  him  an  apology." 

"If  that  is  all,"  said  Clara,  "be  shall,  as  sooa  as  he 
gives  rae  an  opportunity,  receive  such  an  answer  as  will 
leave  him  at  liberty  lo  woo  any  one  whatsoever  of  E*e's 
daughters,  excepting  Clara  Mowbray.  Methinks  I  am 
£0  eager  to  set  the  tsptive  free,  that  I  now  wish  as  mncli 
for  his  lordship's  appearance  as  1  feared  it  a  little  while 

"  Nay,  nay,  but  let  u 
brother.  ' '  Yon  Ke  not 
ques'Jon." 

"CerWinly,"  said  Clara  ;  "but  I  well  know  how  to 
mat^ge  that — he  shall  never  ask  the  qaestion  at  all.  I 
will  restore  Lady  Binks's  admirer,  without  accepting  aa 
much  as  a  dviUiy  in  ransom. " 

' '  Worse  and  worse,  Clara, "  answered  Mowlaay  ; 
"  you  are  to  remember  he  is  my  friend  and  guest,  and 
he  must  not  be  affronted  in  my  house.  Leave  things  to 
themselves. — Besides,  consider  an  instant,  Clara — had 
you  not  better  take  a  little  time  for  reflection  In  this 
case  P  The  offer  is  a  splendid  one — title — fortune — anil, 
what  Is  more,  a  fortune  which  you  will  be  well  entitled 
to  share  largely  in." 

'■This  is  beyond  our  impUed  treaty,"  said  Clara.      "I 

have  yielded  more  than  ever  I  thought  I  should  haim 

done,  when  I  i^^reed  that  this  I^rtI  should  ba  introduced 

to  ma  on  the  fooling  of  a  common  vimior  ;  and  now  yon 

talk  favouraUy  of  his  pretensions.    This  is  an  eacroaeb-, 

menl,  Moivbray,  and  now  I  shall  relapse  into  my  Ob«ti- 

I  JWtff.  and  refuse  fo  tee  bim  at  alL'" 

L   "'^  as  yon  iriJJ,"  replied  Mowbray,  aemSWa  ftB^Vi 

'^oaiy  by  ivoritmy  on  her  affectioQslliaX^'taaA.iiq 
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moe  of  cairying  a  point  against  her : 

you  will,  my  dear  Clara  ;  but  for  H< 
our  eyes." 

"And  behave  myself,"  said  she,  tr>-i 
obeyed  him, — *'  behave  myself,  you  wc 
of  this  world ;  but  the  quotation  is  lost 
read  either  Prior  or  Shakespeare." 

"  I  tiiank  Heaven  for  that,"  said  Mc 
enough  to  burden  my  brain,  without 
lumber  of  rhymes  in  it  as  you  and  I^d} 
that  is  right ;  go  to  the  mirror,  and  make 

A  woman  must  be  much  borne  down  i 
suffering,  when  she  loses  all  respect  fo 
pearance.  The  madwoman  in  Bedlam 
of  straw  with  a  certain  air  of  pretens 
seen  a  widow  whom  wc  knew  to  be  m( 
ted  l^  a  recent  deprivation,  whose  w( 
were  arranged  with  a  dolorous  degre 
amounted  almost  to  coquetry.  Clai 
also,  n^ligent  as  she  seemed  to  be  of 
own  art  of  the  toilet,  although  of  th< 
most  simple  character.  She  took  off  h 
and,  unbinding  a  lace  of  Indian  gold  ^ 
locks,  shook  them  in  dark  and  glossy 
very  handsome  form,  which  they  oven 
her  slender  waist ;  and  while  her  brot 
OQ  her  with  a  mixture  of  pride,  affec 
sion,  she  arranged  them  with  a  large  c 
#  the  assistance  of  any  femme  d'atours, 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  into  such  a  i 
as  we  see  on  the  statues  of  the  Grecian 

"Now  let  me  but  find  my  best  muff, 
prince  and  peer,  I  shall  be  ready  to  rec 

"Pshaw  /  your  muff — who  has  ViCJ 
these  twenty  years?    Muffs  -were  o> 
jroa  were  bom, " 
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'*No  matter,  John,"  replied  his  sister;  "when  a 
woman  wears  a  mi;ff,  especially  a  determined  old  maid 
like  myself,  it  is  a  sign  she  has  no  intentions  to  scratch  ; 
and  therefore  the  muff  serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  white 
iiag,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  a  glove, 
so  prudentially  recommended  by  the  motto  of  our 
cousins,  the  M'Intoshes." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  then,"  said  Mowbray;  "for  other 
than  you  do  will  it,  you  will  not  suffer  it  to  be.-^Bat  how 
is  this?  another  billet? — We  are  in  request  this  morning. " 

"Now,  Heaven  send  his  lordship  may  have  jiidiciou^ 
considered  all  the  risks  which  he  is  sure  to  encounter  on 
this  charmed  ground,  and  resolved  to  leave  his  adventure 
unattempted,"  said  Miss  Mowbray. 

Her  brother  glanced  a  look  of  displeasure  at  her  as  he 
broke  the  seal  of  the  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  him 
with  the  words,  "  Haste  and  secrecy,"  written  on  the 
envelope.  The  contents,  which  greatly  surprised  himt 
we  remit  to  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


Ope  t/iis  Utter, 


I  can  produce  a  champion  t/iat  will  prove 
JF/iat  is  avouched  there , — King  Lbak. 

HE  billet  which  Mowbray  received,  and  i^ad  in 
his  sister's  presence,  contained  these  words  :-— 
"Sir,  —  Clara  Mowbray   has   few   friends— 
none,  perhaps,  excepting  yourself,  in  right  of  blood,  aw 
the  writer  of  this  letter,  by  right  of  the  fondest.  tnie|> 
and  most  disinterested  attachment  that  ever  man  boie ' 
wroman,    I  am  thus  explicit  with  you,  because,  iboai 
't  is  unlikely  that  I  should  ever  again  see  ox  speak 
i^J!f  f'^^^'  ^  ^^  des/rous  ^hat  you  should  \»  cte 
^^^ted  mtb  the  cause  of  that  intwal,  nYA 
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most  always,  even  to  vay  dying  breath,  take  in   her 
affairs. 

**  The  person,  calling  himself  Lord  Etherington,  is.  I 
am  aware,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shaws  Castle,  with 
the  intention  of  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Mowbray  ; 
and  it  is  easy  for  me  to  foresee,  arguing  according  to  the 
ordinary  views  of  mankind,  that  he  may  place  his  pro- 
posals in  such  a  light  as  may  make  them  seem  highly 
desirable.  But  ere  you  give  this  person  the  encourage- 
ment which  his  offers  may  seem  to  deserve,  please  to 
inquire  whether  his  fortune  is  certain,  or  his  rank  indis- 
putable ;  and  be  not  satisfied  with  hght  evidence  on 
either  point.  A  man  may  be  in  possession  of  an  estate 
and  title,  to  which  he  has  no  better  right  than  his  own 
rapacity  and  forwardness  of  assumption  ;  and  supposing 
Mr.  Mowbray  jealous,  as  he  must  be,  of  the  honour  of 
his  family,  the  alliance  of  such  a  one  cannot  but  bring 
disgrace.  This  comes  from  one  who  will  make  good 
what  he  has  written. " 

On  the  first  perusal  of  a  billet  so  extraordinary,  Mow- 
bray was  inclined  to  set  it  down  to  the  maUce  of  some  of 
the  people  at  the  Well,  anonymous  letters  being  no  un- 
common resource  of  the  small  wits  who  frequent  such 
places  of  general  resort,  as  a  species  of  deception  safely 
and  easily  executed,  and  well  calculated  to  produce  much 
mischief  and  confusion.  But  upon  closer  consideration, 
he  was  shaken  in  his  opinion,  and,  starting  suddenly 
from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen,  asked  for  the 
messenger  who  had  brought  the  letter.  "  He  was  in  the 
hall,"  the  servant  thought,  and  Mowbray  ran  to  the  hall. 
No— the  messenger  was  not  there,  but  Mowbray  might 
see  his  back  as  he  walked  up  the  avenue. — He  hoUo'd — 
no  answer  was  returned — ^he  ran  after  the  feViow ,  ^V'a'sfc 
appearance  was  that  of  a  counU'^ra.axv.  T\\fc  -rosass. 
quickened  bis  pace  as  he  saw  hircvstiVl  ^M\sv^a^.  ^*^^ 
wiienbegot  out  of  the  avenue.  Xhrev/  tiVccis^i  Voxo  ^ 

3^3  ^  * 
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of  the  numerous  bypaths  which  wanderers,  who  strayed 
in  quest  of  nuts,  or  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  had  made  in 
various  directions  through  the  extensive  copse  which 
surrounded  the  Castle,  and  were  doubtless  the  reason  of 
its  acquiring  the  name  of  ShawS,  which  signifies,  in  this 
Scottish  dialect,  a  wood  of  this  description. 

Irritated  by  the  man's  obvious  desire  to  OYoid  him, 
aiid  naturally  obstinate  in  all  his  resolutions,  Mowbray 
pursued  for  a  considerable  way,  until  he  fairly  lost 
breath  ;  and  the  flier  having  been  long  out  of  sight,  he 
recollected  at  length  that  his  engagement  with  the  Earl 
of  Etherington  required  his  attendance  at  the  Castle. 

The  young  lord,  indeed,  had  arrived  at  Shaws  Castle, 
so  few  minutes  after  Mowbray's  departure,  that  it  was 
wonderful  they  had  not  met  in  the  avenue.  The  servant 
to  whom  he  applied,  conceiving  that  his  master  must 
return  instantly,  as  he  had  gone  out  without  his  hat, 
ushered  the  Earl,  without  farther  ceremony,  into  thte 
breakfast-room,  where  Clara  was  seated  upon  one  of  the 
window-seats,  so  busily  employed  with  a  book,  or  per- 
haps with  her  own  thoughts  while  she  held  a  book  Ita 
her  hands,  that  she  scarce  raised  her  head,  until  Lord 
Etherington,  advancing,  pronounced  the  words,  **  Miss 
Mowbray."  A  start,  and  a  loud  scream,  announced  her 
deadly  alarm,  and  these  were  repeated  as  he  made  one 
pace  nearer,  and  in  a  firmer  accent  said,  "Clara." 

"No  nearer — no  nearer,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  you 
would  have  me  look  upon  you  and  live  I "  Lord  Ethw- 
fngton  remained  standing,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to 
advance  or  retreat,  while  with  incredible  rapidity  she 
poured  out  her  hurried  entreaties  that  he  would  begone, 
sometimes  addressing  him  as  a  real  personage,  some- 
t/mes,  and  more  /reguently,  as  a  delusive  phantom,  the 
^^sjjnng^  of  her  own  excited  imagination.     ' '  1  \a«iw  it»" 

'^Z  Z"^^^^"^'    "^  ^^^  what  would  bappen.  Vt  uk! 
^  ^  were  forced  into  that  fearful  channel— «<««Jt 


jMtwu  man,  come  ti 

4)  .bam  been  unjustly  withheld  froxx 
jf^'W^^  povrer  as  well  as  justice,  anc 

.^^Ijiqrcr— never  1"  replied   Clara   Mc 

extremity  is  my  portion,  let  extremity  gi 

r^-Yon  faAve  no  rights— none — I  know  yoL 
—  *• 
yoa. 

"Defy  me  not,  Clara  Mowbray,"  ans>K 
in  A  ticMie  and  witli  a  manner — how  differ 
which  delighted  society  1  for  now  he  was  : 
mnd  almost  stem,  like  the  judge  when  he  p 
on  a  criminaL     "  Defy  mc  not,"  he  repe 
■your  faXe,  and  it  rests  with  you  to  make  m 
jevere  one." 

"  Dare  you  speak  thus?"  said  Clara,  her 
with  anger,  while  her  lips  grew  white,  and 
fear — "Dare  you  speak  thus,  and  remen: 
same  heaven   is   above  our  hiH**^*    *- 
solenmlv  vnw^'* 
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meet— he  saw  you — ^you  spoke  to  him.  And  me  aho  yod 
must  see — me  also  you  must  hear  !  Or  I  will  first  claim 
you  for  my  own  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and,  having 
vindicated  my  rights,  I  will  seek  out  and  extinguish  the 
wretched  rival  who  has  dared  to  interfere  with  them.'* 

"Can  you  speak  thus?"  said  Clara — "can  you  so 
burst  through  the  ties  of  nature  ? — Have  you  a  heart?" 

' '  I  have ;  and  it  shall  be  moulded  like  wax  to  jroor 
slightest  wishes,  if  you  agree  to  do  me  justice  ;  but  not 
granite,  nor  aught  else  that  nature  has  of  hardest,  will 
be  more  inflexible  if  you  continue  a  useless  opposition ! 
— Clara  Mowbray,  I  am  your  Fate." 

•'  Not  so,  proud  man,"  said  Clara  rising  ;  "  God  gave 
not  one  potsherd  the  power  to  break  another,  save  by 
his  divine  permission — my  fate  is  in  the  will  of  Him, 
without  whose  will  even  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground. 
— Begone — I  am  strong  in  faith  of  heavenly  protection." 

"Do  you  speak  thus  in  sincerity?"  said  the  Earl  of 
Etherington  ;  "  consider  first  what  is  the  prospect  before 
you.     I  stand  here  in  no  doubtful  or  ambiguous  character 
— I  offer  not  the  mere  name  of  a  husband — propose  to 
you  not  an  humble  lot  of  obscurity  and  hardship,  with 
fears  for  the  past,  and  doubts  for  the  futtire ;  yet  there 
was  a  time  when  to  a  suit  like  this  you  could  listen 
favourably. — I  stand  high  among  the    nobles    of  the 
country,  and  offer  you,  as  my  bride,  your  share  in  my 
honours,  and  in  the  wealth  which  becomes  them. — Your 
brother  is  my  friend,  and  favours  my  suit.     I  will  raise 
from  the  ground,  and  once  more  render  illustrious,  yonr 
ancient  house — ^your  motions  shall  be  regulated  by  your 
wishes,  even  by  your  caprices — I  will  even  carry  my  self- 
denial  so  far,  that  you  shall,  should  you  insist  on  so 
severe  a  measure,  have  your  own  residence,  your  own 
establishment,  and  without  intmsioiv  on  ta^  pstv^  ^fflsS^    ' 
^e  most  devoted  love,  the  most  \mceas\n^  ^\x«asKviswi, 
^^ali  make  way  on  your  infleidbVe  dVsposVWotL.— N^^>* 
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I  will  consent  to  :':r  the  :•- 
concealed  frcm  the  r'-bl:r 
you  must  be. 

**  Never — never  :  "  she  s^r* 
"I  can  but  rerev.  a  nee: 
force  of  an  oath. — Yrur  r 
fortune  I  sc:m — n'.y  Lrcth 
Scotland,  or  cf  r-iture.  tc 
detest  vour  tre.icr.crv.  .'.nc 
propose  to  attain  by  it. — 
hand,  it  would  but  a-A.iri  ; 

"Alas!  Clara."  5a:.i  thi 
the  net ;  but  I  will  urge  \ 
another  encounter  before  n 

He  was  turning  away,  w 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  ai 
pressive  voice,  the  commar 
murder!" 

"  Fear  not  anv  violence, 
and  attempting  to  take  h< 
from  your  own  severity. — I 
you  are  altogether  imreas 
you  cannot  deny  to  any  frit 
of  seeing  you  at  times — su! 
of  your  dislike  to  me,  ar 
the  current  of  my  just  j 
resentment." 

Clara,  extricating  herscl 
only 'replied,  "  There  is  a  1 
shall  be  judged  our  actio 
abuse  a  power  most  treac 
a  heart  that  never  did  you 
with  a  wretch  who  only  wis 
— If  my  brother  brings  yov 
if  your  coming  prevents  t 
ft  is  so  far  well— But  bv  t 
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were  the  choice  mine,  I  would  rather  be  struck  with  Ul(> 
long  blindness,  than  that  my  eyes  should  again  opea  on 
your  person — rather  that  my  ears  were  stuffed  with  the 
earth  of  the  grave,  than  that  they  should  again  hear  your 
voice  1" 

The  Earl  of  Etherington  smiled  proudly,  and  replied, 
"  Even  this,  madam,  I  can  hear  without  resentment 
Anxious  and  careful  as  you  are  to  deprive  your  compli- 
ance of  every  grace  and  of  every  kindness,  I  receive  the 
permission  to  wait  on  you,  as  I  interpret  your  words." 

"  Do  not  so  interpret  them,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  do  but 
submit  to  your  presence  as  an  unavoidable  evil.  Heaven 
be  my  witness,  that,  were  it  not  to  prevent  greater  and 
more  desperate  evil,  I  would  not  even  so  far  acquiesce.!' 
,'  "  Let  acquiescence,  then*  be  the  word,"  he  said ;  "  and 
so  thankful  will  I  be,  even  for  your  acquiescence,  Miss 
Mowbray,  that  all  shall  remain  private,  which  I  conceive 
you  do  not  wish  to  be  disclosed  ;  and,  unless  absolutely 
compelled  to  it  in  self-defence,  you  may  rely,  no  violence 
will  be  resorted  to  by  me  in  any  quarter. — I  relieve  you 
from  my  presence." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  from  the  apartment. 


CHAP.   XXV. 

By  your  leave^  gentle  wax. — Shakespbarb. 


Eg 


N  the  hall  of  Shaws  CasUe  the  Earl  of  Ethoing- 

ton  met  Mowbray,  returned  from  his  fhiitka 

chase  after  the  bearer  of  the  anonymous  epistle 

before  recited ;  and  who  had  but  just  learned,  on  hii 

return,  that  the  Earl  of  Etherington  was  with  his  sister. 

T/iejie  was  a  degree  of  mutual  conI\isiotivi\«!a.\k«>|  met; 

yor  Mowbray  had  the  contents  of  tha  aTWiw^mo\j*'\«»« 

"^h  in  his  mind,  and  Lord  Ethering^otv,  xioVwSAatoBdr 


^ i(Ql.  up  laay  8  company  lor  several 

JlpiMiHII  now  intrude  farther  upon  Miss  M 

IliiiniiU  had  such  areception  as  was  agre< 
lltAnist?'*said  Mowbray.     "I  hope  Clan 
sm  of  the  house  with  propriety  during  my  e 
Ifim  Mowbray  seemed  a  little  fluttered 
mi  appearanoe, "  said  the  Earl ;  "  the  servai 
tt  ntfaer  abruptly ;  and,  circumstanced  as 
V  is  always  awkwardness  in  a  first  meetii 
I  is  no  third  party  to  act  as  master  of  the  ce 
inspect,  from  the  lady's  looks,  that  you 
)  kept  my  secret,  my  good  friend.    I  m; 
i  little  consciousness  in  approaching  Miss 
^  it  is  over  now  ;  and  the  ice  being  fairly 
i  to  have  other  and  more  convenient  opf 
iprove  the  advantage  I  have  just  gained  in 
lovely  sister's  personal  acquaintance." 
So  be  it."  said  Mowbrav  :  "  but.  as  you  c 
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doning  the  "  fair  play  of  the  world,"  endeavour  to  work 
out  their  purposes  by  a  process  of  deception  and  intrigue. 

••  My  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  when  they  had  entered  a 
little  apartment,  in  which  the  latter  kept  his  guns,  fisb^ 
ing  tadclc,  and  other  implements  of  sport,  *•  you  hlive 
played  on  the  square  with  me  ;  nay,  more — I  am  bound 
to  allow  you  have  given  me  great  odds.  I  am  th«iefore 
not  entitled  to  hear  any  reports  to  the  prejudice  of  your 
lordship's  character,  without  instantly  communicating 
them.  There  is  an  anonymous  letter  which  1  have  just 
received.  Perhaps  your  lordship  may  know  the  hand,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  detect  the  writer." 

"  I  do  know  the  hand,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  de- 
ceived the  note  from  Mowbray  ;  *'  and  allow  me  to  say, 
it  is  the  only  one  which  could  have  dared  to  frame  any 
calumny  to  my  prejudice.  I  hope,  Mr.  Mowbray,  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  consider  this  infamous  charge  as 
anything  but  a  falsehood." 

"  My  placing  it  in  your  lordship's  hands,  without 
farther  inquiry,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  I  hold  it  such, 
my  lord ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  cannot  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  your  lordship  has  it  in  your  power  to  over- 
throw so  frail  a  calumny  by  the  most  satisfactory  evl* 
dence." 

"  Unquestionably  I  can,   Mr.    Mowbray,"  said  the 
Earl ;  "for,  besides  my  being  in  full  possession  of  the 
estate  and  title  of  my  father,  the  late  Earl  of  Etherington, 
I  have  my  father's  contract  of  marriage,  my  own  certlfi* 
cate  of  baptism,  and  the  evidence  of  the  whole  country 
to  establish  my  right.     All  these  shall  be  produced  with 
the  least  delay  possible.     You  will  not  think  it  siuprising 
that  one  does  not  travel  with  this  sort  of  documents  in 
one's  post-chaise." 
''Certainly  not,  my  lord,"  said Movi\iTWj  \  '^^ft-Vi^fSt- 
cient  they  are  forthcoming  when  caWeA^ot.    "^Vxo»q\ 
enquire,   my  lord,  who  the  writer  oi  ^aia  \ei\X«  Vfc, ' 
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...J   owu — ^in  fact,   a  broth 
ride,  but  illegitimate. — My  father  wz 
loved  him  also,  for  he  has  uncomr 
Ml  is  accounted  highly  accomplished. 
In  of  something  irregular  in  his  mind,— 
'  madness,  which  breaks  out  in  the  usual 
g  the  poor  young  man  a  dupe  to  vain 
his  own  dignity  and  grandeur,  which  is 
t  ordmary  effect  of  insanity,  and  insp 
iTcrsion  against  his  nearest  relatives  an( 
I  particular.     He  is  a  man  extremely  p 
3eech  and  manners  ;  so  much  so,  that 
s  think  there  is  more  vice  than  insani 
:ies  which  he  commits  ;  but  I  may,  I  1 
if  I  have  formed  a  milder  judgment 
to  be  my  father's  son.     Indeed,  I  cann 
y  for  poor  Frank,  who  might  have  i 
guished  figure  in  the  world." 
[  ask  the  gentleman's  namA  —  ' 
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sons,  whose  imaginations  are  excited,  to  rush  into  caxm^ 
le^  quarrels,  and  then  to  make  discreditable  retreats 
from  them." 

"Or,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "he  may  have,  after  all, 
been  prevented  from  reaching  the  place  of  rendezvous- 
it  was  that  very  day  on  which  your  lordship,  I  think,  re- 
ceived your  wound  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  hit  the 
man  from  whom  you  got  the  hurt." 

"  Mowbray,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  lowering  his 
voice,  and  taking  him  by  the  arm,  "  it  is  true  that  I  did 
so,  and  truly  glad  I  am  to  observe,  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  consequences  of  such  an  accident,  they 
cannot  have  been  serious. — It  struck  me  afterwards,  that 
the  man  by  whom  I  was  so  strangely  assaulted  had  some 
resemblance  to  the  unfortunate  Tyrrel — ^but  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  years. — ^At  any  rate,  he  cannot  have  been 
much  hiurt,  since  he  is  now  able  to  resume  his  intrigues 
to  the  prejudice  of  my  character." 

"  Your  lordship  views  the  thing  with  a  firm  eye,"  said 
Mowbray  ;  "firmer  than  I  think  most  people  would  be 
able  to  command,  who  had  so  narrow  a  chance  <^  a  ■ 
scrape  so  uncomfortable." 

' '  Why,  I  am,  in  the  first  place,  by  no  means  sure  that 

the  risk  existed,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington  ;  "  for,  as 

I  have  often  told  you,  I  had  but  a  very  transient  glimpse 

of  the  rufi&an  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  am  sure  that 

no  permanent  bad  consequences  have  ensued.     I  am  too 

old  a  fox-hunter  to  be  afraid  of  a  leap  after  it  is  cleared* 

as  they  tell  of  the  fellow  who  fainted  in  the  morning  at  the 

sight  of  the  precipice  he  had  clambered  over  when  be 

was  drunk  on  the  night  before.   The  man  who  wrote  that 

letter,"  touching  it  with  his  finger,  "  is  alive,  and  able  to 

threaten  me  ;  and  if  he  did  come  to  any  hurt  from  my 

Aand,  It  was  in  the  act  of  allemplmg  tk^  V\lt»  oii  >«\6r3^^ 

-«6a//  carry  the  mark  to  my  grave."  ^^^ 

"A^ajo  I  am  far  from  blaming  yoMX  XoxAsaKkv"  i«ft 

J3S 
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Mowbray,  "for  what  you  < 
drcumstance  might  have  ti 
May  I  ask  what  you  intenc 
gentlernan,  who  is  in  all  p 
hood?" 

'*  I  must  first  discover  th 
Lord  Etherington,  "and  t 
done,  both  for  his  safety,  p( 
is  probable,  too,  that  he  ma 
what  fortune  he  still  posse 
sufficient  to  attract  a  set  ( 
they  humour  him. — May  I 
the  outlook,  and  let  me  kno 
him?" 

*'  I  shall,  most  certainly 
bray  ;  "  but  the  only  one  of 
the  old  Cleikum  Inn,  where 
dence.     He  has  now  left  it, 
of  a  landlady  may  know  son 

*'  I  will  not  fail  to  inqui 
and,  with  these  words,  he  t< 
bray,  mounted  his  horse,  ar 

•'A  cool  fellow,"  said  ^ 
him,  "a  d — d  cool  fellow, 
that  is  to  be — takes  a  shot 
little  remorse  as  at  a  black-* 
me,  were  we  to  cjuarrelP— 
and  strike  out  the  ace  of  h' 
go  wrong,  he  has  no  Jack 
Mowbray." 

Meanwhile  the  Flarl  of  E 

his  own  apartments  at  th 

pleased  with  the  events  of 

to  his   correspondent,    ag< 

Jekyl  which  we  have  fortui 

to  our  readers  :— 
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"Friend  Harry, 

"They  say  a  falling  house  is  best  known  by  the  rats 
leaving  it — ^a  falling  state,  by  the  desertion  of  confederates 
and  allies — and  a  falling  man  by  the  desertion  of  his 
friends.  If  this  be  true  augury,  your  last  letter  may  be 
considered  as  ominous  of  my  breaking  down.  Methinks, 
you  have  gone  far  enough,  and  shared  deep  enough 
with  me,  to  have  some  confidence  in  my  savoir  fain — 
some  little  faith  both  in  my  means  and  management. — 
What  cross-grained  fiend  has  at  once  inspired  you  with 
what  I  suppose  you  wish  me  to  call  politic  doubts  and 
scruples  of  conscience,  but  which  I  can  only  r^ard  as 
symptoms  of  fear  and  disaffection?  You  can  have  no 
idea  of  '  duels  betwixt  relations  so  nearly  connected ' — 
and  *  the  affair  seems  very  delicate  and  intricate ' — and 
again,  '  the  matter  has  never  been  fully  explained  to  you' 
— ^and,  moreover,  '  if  you  are  expected  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  business,  it  must  be  when  you  are  honoured 
with  my  full  and  unreserved  confidence,  otherwise,  bow 
could  you  be  of  the  use  to  me  which  I  might  require? ' 
Such  are  your  expressions. 

"  Now,  as  to  scruples  of  conscience  about  near  rda- 
tions,  and  so  forth,  all  that  has  blown  by  without  much 
mischief,  and  certainly  is  not  likely  to  occur  again — be- 
sides, did  you  never  hear  of  friends  quarrelling  before  ? 
And  are  they  not  to  exercise  the  usual  privil^es  of  gen- 
tlemen when  they  do  ?    Moreover,  how  am  I  to  know 
that  this  plaguy  fellow  is  actually  related  to  me  ? — They 
say  it  is  a  wise  child  knows  its  own  father ;  and  I  cannot 
be  expected  wise  enough  to  know  to  a  certainty  my 
father's  son. — So  much  for  relationship. — Then,  as  to 
full  and  unreserved  confidence — why,  Harrj',  this  is  just 
ss  If  I  were  to  ask  you  to  look  at  a  watch,  and  tcU  what 
It  was  o'clock,  and  you  were  to  reply,  thai  traly  -^oa 
fZr^^  ^^^  ^i'^b/in  me,  becsLuse  you  had  not  exatome^  ^Oofc 
^^'  £/&e  counter-balances,  the  wheels,  aiidO«Nj\«afc 
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nil  machinery  of  the  little  timepiece. — But  the  np- 
^  of  the  whole  is  this, — Harzy  Jekyl,  who  is  as  sharp    . 
jsUovf  as  any  other,  thinks  he  has  his  friend  Lord 
/tberington  at  a  deadlock,  and  that  he  knows  already 
o  much  of  the  said  noble  lord's  history  as  to  oblige  his 
ordship  to  tell  him  the  whole.     And  perhaps  he  not 
mreasonably  concludes,  that  the  custody  of  a  whole 
iecret  is  more  creditable,  and  probably  more  lucrative, 
than  that  of  a  half  one  ;  and.  in  short,  he  is  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  the  cards  in  his  hand.    Another,  mine 
honest  Harry,  would  take  the  trouble  to  recall  to  your 
mind  past  times  and  circumstances,  and  conclude  with 
expressing  an  humble  opinion,  that  if  Harry  Jekyl  were 
asked  now  to  do  any  service  for  the  noole  lord  aforesaid, 
Harry  had  got  his  reward  in  his  pocket  aforehand.     But 
I  do  not  argue  thus,  because  I  would  rather  be  leagued 
with  a  friend  who  assists  me  with  a  view  to  futiu-e  profit, 
than  from  respect  to  benefits  already  received.     The  first 
lies  like  the  fox's  scent  when  on  bis  last  legs,  increasing 
every  moment ;  the  other  is  a  back-scent,  gro\\ing  colder 
the  longer  you  follow  it,  until  at  last  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  puzzle  it  out.     I  will,  therefore,  submit  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  tell  you  the  whole  story,  though  some- 
what tedious,  in  hopes  that  I  can  conclude  with  such 
a  trail  as  you  will  open  upon  breast-high. 

"Thus  then  it  was. — Francis,  fifth  Earl  of  Ethering- 
ton,  and  my  much  honoured  father,  was  what  is  called 
a  very  eccentric  man — ^that  is,  he  was  neither  a  wise  man 
nor  a  fool — had  too  much  sense  to  walk  into  a  well,  and 
yet,  in  some  of  the  furious  fits  which  he  was  visited  with, 
I  have  seen  him  quite  mad  enough  to  throw  any  one 
else  into  it. — Men  said  there  was  a  lurking  insanity — 
but  it  is  an  ill  bird,  etc. ,  and  I  will  say  tvo  t(\.<^\^  ^^'cs«&. 
it    This  fibatter-brained  peer  was,  m  oxXvet  \^'s^esivs»>  ■»- 
iuuidsome  accompMsh^ei  man,  witYi  aiv  ^^v^es&va^^'^*^ 
wiMt  haughty,  yet  singularly  pleasmg  v^^^^  ^^  "^"^"^ 
33S 
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man,  in  short,  who  might  push  his  fortune  with  the 
fair  sex.  ' 

"Lord  Etherington,  such  as  I  have  described  him, 
being  upon  his  travels  in  France,  formed  an  attachment 
of  the  heart — ay,  and  some  have  pretended,  of  the  hand 
also,  with  a  certain  beautiful  orphan,  Marie  de  Martigny. 
Of  this  union  is  said  to  have  sprung  (for  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  be  certain  on  that  point)  that  most  incom- 
modious person,  Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he  calls  himself,  but 
as  I  would  rather  call  him,  Francis  Martigny ;  the  latter 
suiting  my  views,  as  perhaps  the  former  name  agrees 
better  with  his  pretensions.  Now,  I  am  too  good  a  son 
to  subscribe  to  the  alleged  regularity  of  the  marriage 
between  my  right  honourable  and  very  good  lord  father, 
because  my  said  right  honourable  and  very  good  lord 
did,  on  his  return  to  England,  become  wedded,  in  the 
face  of  the  church,  to  my  very  aifectionate  and  wdl- 
endowed  mother,  Ann  Bulmer  of  Bulmer  Hall,  from 
which  happy  union  sprung  I,  Francis  Valentine  Bulmer 
Tyrrel,  lawful  inheritor  of  my  father  and  mother's  joint 
estates,  as  I  was  the  proud  possessor  of  their  ancient 
names.  But  the  noble  and  wealthy  pair,  though  blessed 
with  such  a  pledge  of  love  as  myself,  lived  mighty  ill 
together,  and  the  rather,  when  my  right  honourable 
father,  sending  f^  this  other  Sosia,  this  imlucky  Frands 
Tyrrel,  senior,  from  France,  insisted,  in  the  face  of  pro- 
priety, that  he  should  reside  in  his  house,  and  share,  in 
all  respects,  in  the  opportimities  of  education  by  which 
the  real  Sosia,  Francis  Valentine  Bulmer  Tyrrel,  then 
commonly  called  Lord  Oakendale,  hath  {»x>fited  in-  sudi 
an  uncommon  degree. 

' '  Various  were  the  matrimonial  quarrels  which  arose 

between  the  honoured  lord  and  lady,  in  consequence  of 

i&i's  tmseemly  conjunction  of  the  \egvXYroa.\ft  «cA  ^Ue^- 

niate  :  and  to  tliese,  we,  the  subiecla  oi  ^iSae  das^xa* 

sometimes  very  properly,  as  v/eW.as  d^ooto^* 
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uy  imo  a  pitcn  oi  more  uncontroli 
II  wj  dght  honourable  father ;  and,  in  t 
Wtfij,  be  adopted  my  mother's  phraseoL 
ir,  that  if  there  was  a  whore  and  baj 
sr|th  his  house,  it  was  herself  and  her  b 
m  oven  then  a  sharp  little  fellow,  an- 
f  struck  with  this  communication,  wh 
f  ungovernable  irritation,  had  escaped 
able  father.  It  is  true,  he  instantly  gatl 
again  ;  and,  he  perhaps  recollecting  su 
my,  and  my  mother,  on  her  side  consi( 
uences  of  such  a  thing  as  a  descent 
ss  oi  Etherington  into  Mrs.  Bulmer,  ne 
Qor  widow,  there  was  an  apparent  reci 
a  them,  which  lasted  for  some  time, 
remained  deeply  imprinted  on  my  reme 
re  so,  that  once,  when  I  was  exerting 
Francis  Tyrrel,  the  authority  of  a 
',   and  Lord  Oakendale.  old  Cecil,  va 
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and  twelve  thousand  a-year !  All  this  prodng  seemed  lo 
my  an^iious  mind  designed  to  prcpnre  me  for  some  un- 
fonunale  change  ;  and  when  1  was  old  enough  to  make 
such  private  enquiries  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  became  still 
more  persuaded  that  rayright  honourable faihernourished 
some  thoughts  of  making  an  honest  woman  of  Marie  de 
Martigny,  and  a  legitimate  elder  brother  of  Francis,  after 
his  death  at  least,  if  not  during  bis  life.  I  was  the  more 
convinced  of  this,  when  a  little  affair,  which  I  chanced  to 

have  with  the  daughter  of  my  Tu ,  dreiv  down  my 

father's  wrath  upon  me  in  great  abundance,  and  oc- 
casioned my  being  banished  to  Scotland,  along  with  my 
brother,  under  a  very  poor  allowance,  without  introduc- 
tions, eicept  Id  one  steady,  or  call  il  rusty,  old  Professor, 
and  with  the  charge  that  I  should  not  assume  (he  title  ol 
Lord  Oakendale,  but  content  myself  with  my  maternal 
grandfather's  name  of  Valentine  Bulmer,  that  of  Francis 
Tyrm!  being  pra-occupied. 

"  Upon  this  occosion.  notwitlis landing  (he  fear  which 
I  entertained  of  my  father's  passionitte  temper,  I  did 
veaitura  lo  say,  that  since  I  was  to  resign  my  title,  I 
thought  I  had  a  right  to  keep  my  family  name,  and  that 
my  brother  might  take  his  mother's.  I  wish  you  had 
seen  the  look  of  lage  with  which  mj  father  regarded  me 
when  I  gave  him  this  spirited  hint,  '  Thou  art ' — he  said, 
and  paused,  as  if  to  find  out  the  bitterest  epithet  to  supply 
the  blank—'  Ihou  art  thy  mother's  child,  and  her  perfccl 
picture,' — (this  seemed  the  severest  reproach  that  oc- 
curred to  him). — *  Bear  ber  name  then,  and  bear  it  with 
patience  and  in  secrecy ;  or.  1  here  give  you  my  word, 
VDU  sliall  never  bear  another  the  whole  days  of  your  Ufe.' 
This  sealed  my  month  with  a  witness;  and  then,   hi 

tffusiaa  lo  my  Sirution  with  the  daughter  of  my  Tu 

aroresaid,  he  enJaijed  on  the  (oUy  aiv4  itrosiiq  <rf  ^- 

•Wfe  inatnages,  wonied  me  that,  in  tt«  coiaorj  "V  *i 

*'='l'>g  to.  the  matrimonial  noose  oiwn  1a«  ^a4  "o^ 
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flowers,  and  that  folks  find  it  twitched  round  their  neck 
when  they  least  expect  such  a  cravat ;  assured  me,  that 
he  had  very  particular  views  for  settling  Francis  and  me  in 
life,  and  that  he  would  forgive  neither  of  us  who  should, 
by  any  rash  entanglement,  render  them  unavailing. 

"  This  last  minatory  admonition  was  the  more  toler- 
able, that  my  rival  had  his  share  of  it ;  and  so  we  were 
bundled  off  to  Scotland,  coupled  up  like  two  pointers  in 
a  dog-cart,  and — I  can  speak  for  one  at  least — with  much 
the  same  uncordial  feeUngs  towards  each  other.  I  often, 
indeed,  detected  Francis  looking  at  me  with  a  singular 
expression,  as  of  pity  and  anxiety,  and  once  or  twice  he 
seemed  disposed  to  enter  on  something  respecting  the 
situation  in  which  we  stood  towards  each  other,  but  I  felt 
no  desire  to  encourage  his  confidence.  Meantime,  as  we 
were  called,  by  our  father's  directions,  not  brothers,  but 
cousins,  so  we  came  to  bear  towards  each  other  the  habits 
of  companionship,  though  scarcely  of  friendship.  What 
Francis  thought,  I  know  not ;  for  my  part,  I  must  confess, 
that  I  lay  by  on  the  watch  for  some  opportunity  when  I 
might  mend  my  own  situation  with  my  father,  though  at 
the  prejudice  of  my  rival.  And  Fortune,  while  she 
seemed  to  prevent  such  an  opportunity,  involved  us  both 
in  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  entangled  mazes  that 
her  capricious  divinity-ship  ever  wove,  and  out  of  which 
I  am  even  now  struggling,  by  sleight  or  force,  to  extricate 
myself.  I  can  hardly  help  wondering,  even  yet,  at  the 
odd  conjunction,  which  has  produced  such  an  intricacy 
of  complicated  incidents. 

"  My  father  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  Francis  and  I 
hid  both  inherited  his  taste  for  field-sports,  but  I  in  a 
keener  and  more  ecstatic  degree.    Edinburgh,  which  i& 
a  tolerable  residence  in  winter  and  sptm^,  \je5iQ>t£«&  ^k!«- 
t^greeable  in  summer,  and  in  aulwrnti  Vs  \5cvfc  tok*^  ^^^<^^ 
iutcbofy  s^Mtr  that  ever  poor  mortals  vjcjte  ^^^^%3cs^ 
to,    No  pubUc  places  are  open,  twa   VaYiaXAxociX  «*- 
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consideration  remains  in  the  town  ;  those  who  cannot  get 
away,  hide  themselves  in  obscure  comers,  as  if  ashamed 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  The  gentry  go  to  their  country- 
houses — the  citizens  to  their  sea-l»thing  quarters — ^the 
lawyers  to  their  circuits — the  writers  to  visit  their  country 
clients— and  all  the  world  to  the  moors  to  shoot  grouse. 
We,  who  felt  the  indignity  of  remaining  in  town  during 
this  deserted  season,  obtained,  with  some  diflSculty,  per- 
mission from  the  £^1  to  betake  ourselves  to  any  obscure 
comer,  and  shoot  grouse,  if  we  could  get  leave  to  do  so 
on  our  general  character  of  English  students  at  the  • 
University  of  Edinburgh,  without  quoting  anjrthing 
more. 

"The  first  year  of  our  banishment  we  went  to  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  Highlands  ;  but  finding  our  sport 
interrupted  by  gamekeepers  and  their  gillibs,  on  the 
second  occasion  we  established  ourselves  at  this  little 
village  of  St  Ronan's,  where  there  were  then  no  Spa,  no 
fine  people,  no  card-tables,  no  quizzes,  excepting  the  old 
quiz  of  a  landlady  with  whom  we  lodged.  We  found 
the  place  much  to  our  mind  ;  the  old  landlady  had  inte- 
rest with  some  old  fellow,  agent  of  a  non-residing  noble- 
man, who  gave  us  permission  to  sport  over  his  moors,  of 
which  I  availed  myself  keenly,  and  Francis  with  moie 
moderation.  He  was,  indeed,  of  a  grave  musing  sort 
of  habit,  and  often  preferred  solitary  walks,  in  the  wild 
and  beautiful  scenery  with  which  the  village  is  smv 
rounded,  to  the  use  of  the  gun.  He  was  attached  to 
fishing,  moreover,  that  dullest  of  human  amusemcntii 
and  this  also  tended  to  keep  us  considerably  apart  Tfaii 
gave  me  rather  pleasure  than  concem  ; — not  that  I  hated 
Francis  at  that  time  ;  nay,  not  that  I  greatly  disliked  his 

soc/ety ;  but  merely  because  it  was  unpleasant  to  be 
'a/i¥ays  with  one,  whose  fortunes  I  Jooked  uvQ^«A«i(«id^ 
^'M  ^^^^  opposition  to  my  own.   1  aUo  raxYwt  dos^oe^ 

g^^eroace about  sport,  which  indeed  <een«d\o  ©«i 
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but  my  gentleman  had  better  taste  than  I 
jf.     If  he  sought  no  grouse  on  the  hill,  he  had 
/heasant  in  the  wood. 

.  Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  the  more 

^ue  than  wealthy  domain  of  St.  Ronan's,  was  at 

ne  scarce  sixteen  years  old,   and  as  wild  and 

ul  a  woodland  nymph  as  the  imagination  can 

—simple  as  a  child  in  all  that  concerned  the  world 

its  ways,  acute  as  a  needle  in  every  point  of  know- 

/e  which  she  had  found  an  opportunity  of  becoming 

quainted  with  ;  fearing  harm  from  no  one,  and  with  a 

/ely  and  natural  strain  of  wit,  which  brought  amuse- 

oent  and  gaiety  wherever  she  came.     Her  motions  were 

tinder  no  restraint,  save  that  of  her  own  inclination  ;  for 

her  father,  though  a  cross,  peevish  old  man,  was  confined 

to  his  chair  with  the  gout,  and  her  only  companion,  a 

girl  of  somewhat  inferior  caste,  bred  up  in  the  utmost 

deference  to  Miss  Mowbray's  fancies,  served  for  company 

indeed  in  her  strolls  through  the  wild  country  on  foot  and 

on  horseback,  but  never  thought  of  interfering  with  her 

will  and  pleasure. 

**  The  extreme  loneliness  of  the  country  (at  that  time), 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants,  seemed  to  render 
these  excursions  perfectly  safe.  Francis,  happy  dog, 
became  the  companion  of  the  damsels  on  such  occasions 
through  the  following  accident.  Miss  Mowbray  had 
dressed  herself  and  her  companion  like  country  wenches, 
with  a  view  to  surprise  the  family  of  one  of  their  better 
sort  of  farmers.  They  had  accomplished  their  purpose 
greatly  to  their  satisfaction,  and  were  hying  home  after 
sunset,  when  they  were  encountered  by  a  country  fellow 
—a  sort  of  Harry  Jekyl  in  his  way — who,  being  ecyii^ijfwL 
with  a  glass  or  two  of  whisky,  saw  tvo\.  ^t  xisJoSsci  cSL 


i^*sss 
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a,  hundred  sires  as  he  would  Yvave  doxve  ^  ^^^^^cjas 

Mfss  Mowbray  remonstrated— Yvet  cotivV»'^'^*^'^  ^*2C'=^ 
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ip  came  cousin  Francis  with  a  fowling-piece  on  his 

julder,  and  soon  put  the  sylvan  to  flight. 

"  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance,  whidi 

id  gone  great  lengths  before  I  found  it  out.    The  fair 

Jlara,  it  seems,  found  it  safer  to  roam  in  the  woods  with 

ji  escort  than  alone,  and  my  studious  and  sentimental 

relative  was  almost  her  constant  companion.     At  their 

age  it  was  likely  that  some  time  might  pass  ere  they 

came  to  understand  each  other ;  but  fiill  confidence  and 

intimacy  was  established  between  them  ere  I  heard  of 

thdr  amour. 

' '  And  here,  Harry,  I  must  pause  till  next  morning,  and 
send  you  the  conclusion  under  a  separate  cover.  The  rap 
which  I  had  over  the  elbow  the  other  day,  is  still  tingling 
at  the  end  of  my  fingers,  and  you  must  not  be  critical 
with  my  manuscript." 


CHAP.  XXVI. 
—  Must  I  then  rttvtloui 


My  weaved-up follies  f- 


Shakbspbarb. 

RESUME  my  pen,  Harry,  to  mention,  without 
attempting  to  describe  my  surprise,  that  Francis, 
compelled  by  circumstances,  made  me  the  con- 
fidant of  his  love-intrigue.     My  grave  cousin  in  love,  and 
very  much  in  the  mind  of  approaching  the  perilous  verge 
of  clandestine  marriage — he  who  used  every  now  and 
then,   not  much  to  the  improvement  of  our  cordial  re- 
gard, to  lecture  me  upon  filial  duty,  just  upon  the  point 
of  slipping  the  bridle  himself !    1  could  not  for  my  lift 
^     tell  whether  surprise,  or  a  feeling  of  mischievous  satisfac 
■    ^Ayj3,  was  predonunanl,     I  tried  to  talk  to  him  as  he  use 
f^o  talk  to  me  ;  but  I  bad  not  the  gift  oi  pereoj&svsiv, 
^ /he  power  of  understanding  the  words  oi  Vvs^onft. 
"^led  our  mtuadon  was  different— tVial  YttS  >ai 


s  against  Scottish  marriages,  and  seer 
all  sorts,  — denunciations  perhaps  i 
lent  that  he  might  feel  some  secret  } 
i  on  the  subject  himself.  I  remember 
brother  had  alvrays  been  a  favourite 
— how  was  it  possible  I  could  forget  ? 
xpressions,  which  intimated  a  possibilit 
'  estate  and  honours  being  transferred 
ead  of  the  younger  son.  Now,  it  requ 
0  foresee,  that  should  Francis  commit  t] 
oie  of  secretly  allying  himself  with  a  I 
ir  sire  would  lose  all  wish  to  accomplisl 
ice  in  his  favour ;  and  while  my  b 
e  altogether  obscured  by  such  an  unpar 
)bedience,  my  own,  no  longer  overshad< 
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than  I  cotdd  have  supposed ;  for  they  were  absc^te 
novices  in  any  sort  of  intrigue,  which  to  me  seemed  as 
easy  and  natural  as  lying.  Francis  had  been  detected  by 
some  tattling  spy  in  his  walks  with  Clara,  and  the  news 
had  been  carried  to  old  Mowbray,  who  was  greatly  in- 
censed at  his  daughter,  though  little  knowing  that  her 
crime  was  greater  than  admitting  an  imknown  English 
student  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  with  her.  He 
prohibited  farther  intercourse — resolved,  in  justice-of- 
peace  phrase,  to  rid  the  country  of  us ;  and,  prudently 
sinking  all  mention  of  his  daughter's  delinquency,  com- 
menced an  action  against  Francis,  imder  pretext  of 
punishing  him  as  an  encroacher  upon  his  game,  but  in 
reality  to  scare  him  from  the  neighbourhood.  His  person 
was  particularly  described  to  all  the  keepers  and  satdlites 
about  Shaws  Castle,  and  any  personal  intercourse  betwixt 
him  and  Clara  became  impossible,  except  under  the  most 
desperate  risks.  Nay,  such  was  their  alarm,  that  Master 
Francis  thought  it  prudent,  for  Miss  Mowbray's  sake,  to 
withdraw  as  far  as  a  town  called  Marchthom,  and  there 
to  conceal  himself,  maintaining  his  intercourse  with  Clara 
only  by  letter. 

"  It  was  then  I  became  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  hope 
of  the  lovers  ;  it  was  then  my  early  dexterity  and  powers 
of  contrivance  were  first  put  to  the  test ;  and  it  would  be 
too  long  to  tell  you  in  how  many  shapes,  and  by  how 
many  contrivances,  I  acted  as  agent,  letter-carrier,  and 
go-between,  to  maintain  the  intercoiu'se  of  these  sepa^ 
rated  turtles.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  that 
way  on  my  own  account,  but  never  half  so  much  as  I 
took  on  account  of  this  brace  of  lovers.  I  scaled  walls 
and  swam  rivers,  set  blood-hounds,  quarter-staves,  and 
blunderbusses  at  defiance ;  and  excepting  the  distant 
prospect  of  self-interest  which  1  ^mlnc  YivDAJsdL  %x.,  \  -mw^ 

neither  to  have  honour  nor  rewaid  iox  xcv^  v^^osa,    \^^«^. 

>»wi  to  you  that  Clara  Mowbray  vraa  sonctj  >D«w>^^aS»^^ 
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io  abflolately  confiding  in  her  lover's  friend 
into  such  close  intercourse  with  me,  that  th 
when  I  thought  that,  in  conscience,  she 
have  scrupled  to  have  contributed  a  mite  ' 
feithful  labourer.  But  then  she  looked  lik( 
and  I  was  such  a  novice  at  that  time  of  di 
not  know  how  it  might  have  been  possi 

f      retreat,  if  I  had  made  too  bold  an  adv; 
shcxt,  I  thought  it  best  to  content  myself 
true  love  to  run  smooth,  in  the  hope  tl 

>      would  assure  me,  in  the  long-run,  an  Earl': 
Eari's  fortune. 

'*  Nothing  was,  therefore,  ventured  on  i 
could  raise  suspicion,  and,  as  the  confide 
the  lovers,  I  prepared  everything  for  their  se 
The  pastor  of  the  parish  agreed  to  perf* 
mony,  prevailed  upon  by  an  argument  wh 
him,  and  which  Clara,  had  she  guessed  ii 
little  thanked  me  for.  I  led  the  honest  n 
that,  in  declining  to  do  his  office,  he  mi 
too  successful  lover  from  doing  justice  t 
maiden  ;  and  the  parson,  who,  I  found,  h 
romance  in  his  disposition,  resolved,  undex 
drcomstances,  to  do  them  the  kind  office  oj 
together,  although  the  consequence  might 
irregularity  against  himself.  Old  Mowbi 
confined  to  his  room,  his  daughter  less 
Frank  had  removed  from  the  neighbourhoo* 
(which,  by  the  bye,  I  should  have  said  befo 
the  country — and  it  was  settled  that  the 
meet  at  the  Old  Kirk  of  St.  Ronan's,  whc 
became  deep,  and  go  off  in  a  chaise  for  Ei 
as  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

"  IVhea  All  this  was  arranged  save  \.\ve 
meat  o/"  the  day,   you  cannot  cotic^v 
Mad  thegnUtude  of  my  saee  brother. 
S4S 
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himself  aa  approaching  to  the  seventh  heaven,  instead  of 
losing  his  chance  of  a  good  fortune,  and  encumbering 
himself  at  nineteen  with  a  wife,  and  all  the  probabilities 
of  narrow  circumstances,  and  an  increasing  iieunily. 
Though  so  much  younger  myself,  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering at  his  extreme  want  of  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
and  feeling  ashamed  that  I  had  ever  allowed  him  to  take 
the  airs  of  a  tutor  with  me  ;  and  this  conscious  superiwity 
supported  me  against  the  thrill  of  jealousy  which  always 
seized  me  when  I  thought  of  bis  carrying  off  the  beau- 
tiful prize,  which,  without  my  address,  he  could  never 
have  made  his  own. — But  at  this  important  crisis,  I  bad 
a  letter  from  my  father,  which,  by  some  accident,  had 
long  lain  at  our  lodgings  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  then  visited 
our  former  quarters  in  the  Highlands  ;  again  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  at  length  reached  me  at  Marchthom  in 
a  most  critical  time. 

"  It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine,  in  which,  among 
other  matters,  such  as  good  boys  send  to  their  papas, 
descriptions  of  the  country,  accounts  of  studies,  exer- 
cises, and  so  forth,  I  had,  to  fill  up  the  sheet  to  a  dutiful 
length,  thrown  in  something  about    the  family  of  Sl 
Ronan's,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  I  was  writiiq^ 
I  had  no  idea  what  an  efifect  the  name  would  producer 
the  mind  of  my  right  honourable  father,  but  his  letter 
sufficiently  expressed  it.     He  charged  me  to  cultivate  tlie 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mowbray  as  fast  and  as  intimatdy 
as  possible  ;  and,  if  need  were,  to  inform  him  candidly 
of  our  real  character  and  situation  in  life.     Wisely  con- 
sidering, at  the  same  time,  that  his  filial  admonition 
might  be  neglected  if  not  backed  by  some  sufficient 
motive,  his  lordship  frankly  let  me  into  the  secret  of  mf 
ffinnd-uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  Mr.   S.  Mowbray  of 
Nettlewood's  List  will  and  teslau\«v\.,  >a^  ^XasJcvY  wm  ,  Vi 
"iy  astonishment  and  alarm,  X\^a\.  a\Mg,ft  «sA  Wa  ^smk 
»*'»«  bequeathed  to  the  eldest  son  aa^WvT  Qll^*'««*i<A 
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Elberitigton,  on  condition  of  his  forming 
alliance  with  a  lady  of  the  house  of  M< 
Ronan's. — Mercy  of  Heaven  1  how  I  stare 
I  been  making  every  preparation  for  wedd 
the  very  girl,  whose  hand  would  insure  to 
and  independence  1 — And  even  the  firs 
great,  was  not  likely  to  be  the  last.  My  i 
the  marriage  like  a  land  surveyor,  but  of 
Nettlewood  like  an  impassioned  lover, 
dote  on  every  acre  of  it,  and  dwelt  on  it 
his  own  domains  as  a  circumstance  which 
union  of  the  estates  not  desirable  merely,  1 
an  arrangement  pointed  out  by  the  hand  o 
although  he  observed,  that,  on  account  ol 
the  parties,  a  treaty  of  marriage  could  not 
undertaken,  it  was  yet  clear  he  would  appi 
any  bold  stroke  which  would  abolish  the  i 
that  might  otherwise  intervene,  ere  Oakend 
wood  became  one  property. 

"Here,  then,  were  shipwrecked  my  1 
was  clear  as  sunshine,  that  a  private 
pardonable  in  the  abstract,  would  becon 
highly  laudable,  in  my  father's  eyes,  if 
heir  with  Clara  Mowbray ;  and  if  he  rer 
fears  suggested,  the  means  of  establish 
on  my  brother's  part,  nothing  was  so  ] 
him  to  use  them,  as  the  certainty  that,  b} 
Nettlewood  and  Oakendalc  would  be  ui 
The  very  catastrophe  which  I  had  prepa 
exclude  my  ri\'al  from  his  father's  fav* 
likely,  unless  it  could  be  prevented,  to  b 
motive  and  argument  for  the  Earl  pla( 
above  mine. 

"I shut  myself  up  in  my  bedroom,  \< 
nod  and  again  read  my  father  s  leltex 
Si'vii^  way  to  idle  passion  (beware  oi 
S47 
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in  the  most  desperate  circumstances),  I  oo&sidered',  witb' 
keen  investigation,  whether  some  remedjr  coold  not  yet 
be  found. — To  break  off  the  match  for  the  time  would 
have  been  easy — a  little  private  information  to  Mr.  Mow- 
bray would  have  done  that  with  a  vengeance — but  then 
the  treaty  might  be  renewed  under  my  father's  auspices ; 
— at  all  events,  the  share  which  I  had  taken  in  the  in- 
trigue between  Clara  and  my  brother,  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  for  mc  to  become  a  suitor  in  my  own  perscm. 
— Amid  these  perplexities,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  my 
adventurous  heart  and  contriving  brain — ^what  if  I  should 
personate  the  bridegroom? — ^This  strange  thought,  you 
will  recollect,  occurred  to  a  very  youthful  brain-'it  was 
banished — it  returned — ^returned  again  and  again — ^was 
viewed  tmder  every  different  shape — became  familiar — 
was  adopted  —  It  was  easy  to  fix  the  appointment 
with  Clara  and  the  clergyman,  for  I  managed  the  whole 
correspondence — the  resemblance  between  Franois  and 
me  in  stature  and  in  proportion — the  disguise  which  we 
were  to  assume — the  darkness  of  the  church — ^the  hurty 
of  the  moment — might,  I  trusted,  prevent  Clara  from 
recognising  me.  To  the  minister  I  had  only  to  say,  that, 
though  I  had  hitherto  talked  of  a  friend,  I  myself  was 
the  happy  man.  My  first  name  was  Francis  as  well  as 
his  ;  and  I  had  found  Clara  so  gentle,  so  confiding,  so 
flatteringly  cordial  in  her  intercourse  with  me,  that, 
once  within  my  power,  and  prevented  from  receding 
by  shame  and  a  thousand  contradictory  feelings,  I 
had,  with  the  vanity  of  an  amoureux  de  seize  ans,  the 
confidence  to  believe  I  could  reconcile  the  fair  lady  ta 
the  exchange. 

"There  certainly  never  came  such  a  thought  into  a 

madcap's  brain  ;  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary — ^but; 

r/rat  you  already  know— it  was  so  iai  s,\wi«ss&A,  ^-ax 

Remarriage  ceremony  was  perfoTmeAbeV«e«iL'«»\^^^* 

Pt^esence  of  a  servant  of  mine,  bet  accaoim<*Aato\L  «»»r. 
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to  the  devil,  and,  betwixt  desperation 
voy  like  shame,  began  to  cut  away  with 
ndo.  .dtmmOt  which  I  had  provided  in  case  of 
if|f'ip«-An  was  in  vain— I  was  hustled  down  under 
•IImK  of  the  carriage,  and,  the  horses  taking  fright, 
IjiOrer  my  body. 

ends  my  narrative  ;  for  I  neither  heard  nor 
until  I  found  myself  stretched  on  a  sick-bed 
r  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  Solmes  en- 
1  in  attending  on  me.     In  answer  to  my  passionate 
lies,  he  briefly  informed  me  that  Master  Francis  had 
back  the  young  lady  to  her  own  dwelling,  and  that 
ppeared  to  be  extremely  ill  in  consequence  of  the 
i.ahe  had  sustained.    My  own  health,  he  assured 
iras  considered  as  very  precarious,  and  added,  that 
el,  who  was  in  the  same  house,  was  in  the  utmost 
irbation  on  my  account.    The  very  mention  of  his 
i  accelerated  a  crisis  in  which  I  brought  up  much 
1 ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  physician  who  attended 
•a  grave  gentleman,  with  a  wig — considered  that 
was  of  service  to  me.     I  know  it  frightened  me 
tOy,   and  prepared  me  for   a  visit  from  Master 
k,  which  I  endured  with  a  tameness  he  would  not 
experienced,  had  the  usual  current  of  blood  flowed 
7  veins.     But  sickness  and  the  lancet  make  one  vezy 
ant  of  sermonising. — At  last,  in  cous\d!Kca»Sssci. 'A^ 
srieJievied  from  his  accursed  pteswicfc,  «cvA.^^«=««^ 
5  mfensaUy  cahn  voice,  1  s\o^\^  «^^  x^>as5^ 
ssced  In  an  arrangement,  b^  >«YaOcw\ifi«  '^^^^ 
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that  we  should  for  ever  bid  adieu  to  each  other*  and  ti 
Clara  Mowbray.  I  would  have  hesitated  at  this  lai 
stipulation.  'She  was,'  I  said,  'my  wife,  and  I  wa 
entitled  to  claim  her  as  such.' 

"  This  drew  down  a  shower  of  most  moral  reproadiea 
and  an  assurance  that  Clara  disowned  and  detested  m' 
alliance,  and  that  where  there  had  been  an  essential  erro 
in  the  person,  the  mere  ceremony  could  never  be  ac 
counted  binding  by  the  law  of  any  Christian  coiuntry 
I  wonder  this  had  not  occurr^  to  me ;  but  my  ideas  o 
marriage  were  much  founded  on  yihuys  and  novels,  wher 
such  devices  as  I  had  practised  are  often  resorted  to  fo 
winding  up  the  plot,  without  any  hint  of  their  illegality 
besides,  I  had  confided,  as  I  mentioned  before,  a  littl 
too  rashly  perhaps,  in  my  own  powers  of  persuading  » 
young  a  bride  as  Clara  to  be  contented  with  one  hand 
some  fellow  instead  of  another. 

"Solmes  took  up  the  argument,  when  Fxancis  re 
leased  me  by  leaving  the  room.  He  spoke  of  toy  fatho:' 
resentment,  should  this  enterprise  reach  his  ears — of  th 
revenge  of  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  whose  nature  wa 
both  haughty  and  rugged — of  risk  from  the  laws  of  th 
country,  and  God  knows  what  bugbears  besides,  whid 
at  a  more  advanced  age  I  would  have  laughed  at.  In ; 
vford,  I  sealed  the  capitulation,  vowed  perpetual  absence 
and  banished  myself,  as  they  say  in  this  country,  forth  c 
Scotland. 

' '  And  here,  Harry,  observe  and  respect  ray  geniu! 
Every  circumstance  was  against  me  in  this  negotiation 
I  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the  war ;  I  vras  wounded 
and,  it  might  be  said,  a  prisoner  in  my  antagonist' 
hands ;  yet  I  could  so  far  avail  myself  of  Monsieu 
Martigny's  greater  eagerness  for  peace,  that  I  dogge 
/Ae  treaty  with  a  condition  higVAy  adN^ntAigcoxjis  t 
^jrseJf,  and  equally  unfavourable  lo  Yj\m. — SiwA'VII 
J'^iands  Martigny  was  to  take  upon  VuioMStt  ii»  "tw» 
3SOI 
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honourable  father's  d 
lich  was  certain  to  gi\ 
csented  as  his  work, 
-hearted,  dutiful  sou] 
;  to  no  measure  which 
isure;  this  was  a  sii 

!ola  ce  que  c*«st  d'avoir  di 

Francis  would,  I  supp 
houlders,  to  have  place 
is  turtledove  and  the  fa 
ance  at  her. — What  hi 
IS  for  myself,  in  all  dut 
ny  health  from  an  ac< 
companion  having  Ix 
)me  cause  which  he  h 
;  necessary  to  get  to  I 
>nly  waited  his  lords 
paternal  mansion.  Tl 
I  expected,  that  he  wa 
rother  for  his  disobe 
iven  had  reason  to  thii 
Harry?),  that,  on  b 
the  merits  and  amis 
he  lost  any  desire  v 
lertained,  of  accomplic 
ices  in  relation  to  the  \ 
d  a  little  ashamed  of  h 
'  to  tlie  congregation  c 
intly  in  his  latter  daj 
i  seems  to  have  been  g\ 
the  death  of  my  right 
r  favour,  since,  vrYvile  • 
-there  is  no  say\i\g  \ 
-Enough,  be  died- 
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^with  her,  and  th 
J  damsel's  affectiom 
.ere  wu,  I  think,  bo 
s  that  of  a  novice  of 
jt  calculate  chances.    S 
not  fear  the  future  ? — Ha 
.  for  supposing  you  to  hav 
ij  assure  you,  that  I  never 
I  was  bom  without  the  st 
It  it  is  perfectly  unknown  to  \ 
led  whed  pass  across  my  h 
ol-ball  benumb  my  arm,  I  ft 
1  at  the  bounce  of  a  champagnt 
have  you  think  that  I  am  fool  e. 
[ble,  and  danger  (all  of  which, 
mse,  I  am  now  prepared  to  enco 
luate  motive, — and  here  it  is. 
From  various  quarters,   hints, 
t  have  reached  me,  that  an  attac 
ank.  and  status  in  society,  whi( 
f  of  this  fellow  Martigny  (for  I  v 
den  name  of  l^rrel).    Now,  tl: 
of  the  paction  betwixt  us,  by 
lich  I  am  determined  to  esteem 
rport — he  vras  to  leave  my  righl 
\  to  settle  our  own  matters 
which  amounted  to  a  virtual 
r  the  scoundrel  ever  had  an) 
resign  my  wife,  and  what  is  i 
fowbray's  estate  of  Nettlewc 
f  a  fellow  who  sets  up  clain 

perty?    No.  by 1    If  1 

nportant,   I  will  retaliate 
iU  feel  as  keenly ;  and  x\ 
'  now,  methinks,  you  coy 
on    of   your    grave  t< 
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ttacking  an  unresistizig  antagonist,  were  he 
jy  brother. 

,  as  to  this  long  tirade  about  hating  my  brother 

I  do  not  hate  him  more  than  the  first-bom  of 

re  in  general  hated  by  those  whom  thej  exclude 

itailed  estates,  and  so  forth — not  one  landed  man 

nty  of  us  that  is  not  hated  by  his  younger  brothers* 

J  extent  of  wishing  him  quiet  in  his  grave,  as  aa 

oinable  stumbling-block  in  their  path  of  life ;  and  so 

only  do  I  hate  Monsieur  Martigny.    But  for  the  rest, 

ather  like  him  as  otherwise ;  and  would  he  but  die 

ould  give  my  frank  consent  to  his  being  canonised ; 

ind  while  he  hves,  I  am  not  desirous  that  he  should  be 

exposed  to  any  tepiptation  from  rank  and  riches,  those 

main  obstacles  to  the  self-denying  course  of  life,  by 

which  the  odoiu*  of  sanctity  is  attained. 

*'  Here  again  you  break  in  with  your  impertinent 
queries — If  I  have  no  purpose  of  quarrelling  personally 
with  Martigny,  why  do  I  come  into  collision  with  him 
at  all? — ^wby  not  abide  by  the  treaty  of  Marchthom* 
and  remain  in^England,  without  again  approaching  St, 
Ronan's,  or  claiming  my  maiden  bride  ? 

"Have  I  not  told  you,  I  want  him  to  cease  all 
threatened  attempts  upon  my  fortune  and  dignity? 
Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  want  to  claim  my  wife,  Clara 
Mowbray,  and  my  estate  of  Nettlewood,  fairly  won  by 
marrying  her? — ^And,  to  let  you  into  the  whole  secret, 
though  Clara  is  a  very  pretty  woman,  yet  she  goes  for 
so  little  in  the  transaction  with  me,  her  unimpassioned 
bridegroom,  that  I  hope  to  make  some  relaxation  of  my 
rights  over  her  the  means  of  obtaining  the  concessions 
which  I  think  most  important. 

••  I  will  not  deny,  that  an  aversion  to  avi^kaTccoL%\s«as5afc* 
and  encountering  reproach,  bas  madt  Toa  ^o  ^owNswNsisi** 
/n^  after  my  interest,  that  the  penoei  vrCkV  ^ort^  ^^ 
Wthm  which  I  ought,  by  old  Scroft  '^ovi^xa^J  ^  "^ 
SSS  ^  ^^ 
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>logies  or  further  delay.    There  shall»  I  give  you  my 
rd,  be  neither  risk  nor  offence  in  the  part  of  the  drama 
ich  I  intend  to  commit  to  your  charge. 
'  Talking  of  the  drama,  we  had  a  miserable  attempt 
a  sort  of  bastard  theatricals,  at  Mowbray's  rat<^awed 
iiansion.    There  were  two  things  worth  noticing — One, 
that  I  lost  all  the  courage  on  which  I  pique  myself,  and 
iaitiy  fled  from  the  pit,  rather  than  present  myself  before 
Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  when  it  came  to  the.  push.    And 
upon  this  I  pray  you  to  remark,  that  I  am  a  person  of 
singular  delicacy  and  modesty,   instead  of  being  the 
Drawcansir  and  Daredevil  that  you  would  make  of  me. 
The  other  memorable  is  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  a  certain  fair  lady,  who  seemed 
determined  to  fling  herself  at  my  head.     There  is  a 
wonderful  degree   of  free-masonry  among   us  folk  of 
Sjurit ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  we  can  plaop 
ourselves  on  a  footing  with  neglected  wives  and  disoott^ 
tented  daughters.      If  you  come  not  soon,  one  of  the 
levrards  held  out  to  you  in  my  former  letter  will  certainly 
not  be  forthcoming.     No  schoolboy  keeps  gingerbread 
Cdt  his  comrade  without  feeling  a  desire  to  nibble  at  it ; 
so,  if  you  appear  not  to  look  after  your  own  interest, 
say  you  had  fair  warning.      For  my  own  part,  I  an^ 
xatfaer    embarrassed    than   gratified    by   the   prospect 
of  such  an  affair,  when  I  have  on  the  tapis  another 
dP  a  different  nature.     This  enigma  I  will  explain  at 
meeting. 

"Thus    finishes    my  long    communication.      If  my 
motives  of  action  do  not  appear  explicit,  think  in  what  a 
maze  fortune  has  involved  me,  and   how  much  must 
necessarily  depend  on  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
:    **  Yesterday  I  may  be  said  to  \iave  o^xv^  tk^  ^«^^ 
fat  I  presented  myself  before  Oaxa.     \  ViaA.  ^'^  "*^^^ 
Alferin^  reception-— that  was  oi  \\\X\«i  c^o^^^^^^'^^g^jse. 
/  did  not  expect  one.     By  aVacrnVtv^  Vex  Vssx^* 
3S7 
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an  impression  thus  fax,  that  she  acquiesces  in  my  c 
jtesaing  before  her  as  her  Inrother's  guest,  and  this  is 
small  point  gained.      She  will  become  accustomed 
look  on  me,  and  will  remember  with  less  bitterness  1 
trick  which  I  played  her  formerly ;  while  I,  on  the  otl 
hand,  by  a  similar  force  of  habit,  will  get  over  certf 
awkward  feelings  with  which  I  have  been  compunctiou: 
visited  whenever  I  look  upon  her. — Adieu  I    Health  ft 
brotherhood.  "  Thine, 

"  Etherington." 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

TAffu  heat'si  a  precious  burden^  gentle  ^ai. 

Nitre  and  sulphur— See  that  it  explode  not. — Old  PLi 

HAVE  received  your  two  long  letters,  my  de 

Etherington,  with  equal  surprise  and  interet 

for  what  I  knew  of  your  Scottish  adventui 

before,  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prepare  me  for 

statement  so  perversely  complicated.    The  Ignus  Fata 

which,  you  say,  governed  your  father,  seems  to  ha 

ruled  the  fortunes  of  your  whole  house,  there  is  so  mu 

eccentricity  in  all  that  you  have  told  me.     But  n'impor. 

Etherington,  you  were  my  friend— you  held  me  up  whi 

I  was  completely  broken  down  ;   and,  whatever  y* 

may  think,  my  services  are  at  your  command,   mU' 

more  from  reflections  on  the  past,  than  hopes  for  t 

fixture.     I  am  no   speech-maker,   but   this    you  m 

rely  on  while  I  continue  to  be  Harry  JekyL    You  ha 

deserved  some  love  at  my  hands,  Etherington,  and  j\ 

have  it. 

^'Perhaps  Hove  you  the  better  since  your  perplexhl 

-fen?  become  known  to  me  ;  for,  my  dear  Exhovaiguc 

^J"^^  before  too  much  an  object  of  envy  \o  Vie 

^  fl/i  object  of  aflection.      What  a  happy  t«B 
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was  the  song  of  all  who  named  you.  Rank,  and  a  fortune 
to  maintain  it — ^luck  sufficient  to  repair  all  the  waste 
that  you  could  make  in  your  income,  and  skill  to  back 
that  luck,  or  supply  it,  should  it  for  a  moment  fail  you. 
—The  cards  turning  up  as  if  to  your  wish — the  dice 
rolling,  it  almost  seemed,  at  your  wink — ^it  was  rather 
your  look  than  the  touch  of  your  cue  that  sent  the  boll 
into  the  pocket.  You  seemed  to  have  fortune  in  chains, 
and  a  man  of  less  honour  would  have  been  almost  sus- 
pected of  helping  his  luck  by  a  little  art. — You  won 
every  bet ;  and  the  instant  that  jrou  were  interested,  one 
might  have  named  the  winning  horse — ^it  was  always 
that  which  you  were  to  gain  most  by. — ^You  never  held 
out  your  piece  but  the  game  went  down — and  then  the 
women ! — with  face,  manners,  person,  and,  above  all, 
3roiir  tongue — what  wild  work  have  you  made  among 
them  I  Good  heaven  !  and  have  you  had  the  old  sword 
hanging  over  your  head  by  a  horsehair  all  this  while? 
Has  your  rank  been  doubtful  ? — Your  fortune  unsettled  ? 
—■And  your  luck,  so  constant  in  everything  else,  has 
that,  as  well  as  your  predominant  influence  with  the 
women,  failed  you,  when  you  wished  to  form  a  connec- 
tion for  life,  and  when  the  care  of  your  fortune  required 
you  to  do  so  ? — Etherington,  I  am  astonished  I — ^The 
Mowbray  scrape  I  always  thought  an  inconvenient  one, 
as  weU  as  the  quarrel  with  this  same  Tyrrel,  or  Martigny ; 
but  I  was  far  from  guessing  the  complicated  nature  of 
your  perplexities. 

"  But  I  must  not  run  on  in  a  manner  which,  though 
it  relieves  my  own   marvelling  mind,  cannot  be  very 
pleasant  to  you.     Enough,  I  look  on  my  obligations  to 
you  as  more  light  to  be  borne,  now  I  have  some  chance  of 
repaying  them  to  a  certain  extent;  but,  even.vj««.^JM6, 
full  debt  paid,  I  would  remain  as  mwc^vjAXasScvR^v^  ^^s*^.^ 
as  ever.     It  is  your  friend  who  speaJfca,  'C.'^Sctetv^^'^f^'^ 
and,  if  be  offers  his  advice  in  somewViaX  \>\a2«i^sa»«a»^ 
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do  not,  I  entreat  you,  suppose  that  your  confidence  has 
encouraged  nn  offensive  familiarity,  but  consider  me  as 
one  who,  in  a  weighty  matter,  wTites  plainly,  to  atoid 
the  least  chance  of  misconstruction. 

Etherington,  your  conduct  hitherto  has  resembled 
anything  rather  than  the  coolness  and  judgment  which 
are  so  peculiarly  your  own  when  you  choose  to  display 
them.  I  pass  over  the  masquerade  of  your  marriage— -it 
was  a  boy's  trick,  which  could  hardly  have  availed  yon 
much;  even  if  successful ;  for  what  sort  of  a  wife  would 
you  have  acquired,  had  this  same  Clara  Mowbray  proved 
willing  to  have  accepted  the  change  which  you  bad  put 
upon  her,  and  transferred  hers^,  without  repugnance* 
from  one  bridegroom  to  another? — Poor  as  I  am,  I 
know  that  neither  Nettlewood  nor  Oakendale  should 
have  bribed  me  to  marry  such  a  -— ~.  I  cannot 
decorously  fill  up  the  blank. 

"  Neither,  my  dear  Etherington,  can  I  forgive  you  the 

trick  you  put  on  the  clergyman,   in  whose  eyes  you 

destroyed  the  poor  girl's  character  to  induce  him  to 

consent  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  have  thereby 

perhaps  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  her  for  life — this  was 

not  a  fair  ntse  de  guerre. — ^As  it  is,  you  have  taken  little 

by  your  stratagem— unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  diffic^t 

for  the  young  lady  to  prove  the  imposition  put  upon 

her — for  that  being  admitted,   the   marriage   certainly 

goes  for  nothing.    At  least,  the  only  use  you  can  make  of 

it  would  be  to  drive  her  into  a  more  formal  union^  ^ 

fear  of  having  this  whole  unpleasant  discussion  broi:^ht 

into  a  court  of  law  ;  and  in  this,  with  all  the  advantages 

you  possess,  joined  to  yoiu*  own  arts  of  persuasion.  aiHl 

her  brother's  influence,  I  should  think  you  very  likely  to 

succeed.    AU  women  are  necessarily  the  slaves  of  their 

reputation,     I  have  known  some  vfYvo  Yvvi^  ^ven  up 

«fe?/r  virtue  to  preserve  their  cYvoracX«»  viVa.0^  Sa,  ^\a 

^l  only  the  shadow  of  it.    I  theteiot^  vio^V^  xksfc 

3^ 


>  tOrjoo, — ^under  this  special  condition 

II  bs  no  thoughts  of  farther  violence  taking 

jou.    However  you  may  have  smoothe 

cont^  to  yourself,  there  is  no  doubt  tt 

auld  have  regarded  any  accident  which 

Ulen  on  that  occasion,  as  a  crime  of  the  c 

that  the  law  would  have  followed  it  wi 

ore  punishment    And  for  all  that  I  have 

£eable  disposition,  I  would  fain  stop  sh 

of  the  gallows — my  neck  is  too  long  a 

a   jest,   Etherington,   you  must  be  ru 

a  this  matter.     I  detect  your  hatred  to  th 

line  of  your  letter,  even  when  you  write  ah 

coolness  ;  even  where  there  is  an  affecta 

read  your  sentiments  on  this  subject ;  ai 


as  yau  have  l«ice  narrowly  esoapea.    i  u_  ^ 
to  like  1)115  man,  for  I  know  well  the  dwp  root  whkB 
ydmr  prejudices  hold  in  yonr  mind  ;  I  merely  ask  you  M 
avoid  him,  and  to  think  of  Iiim  as  one  v.ho,  if  yoD  do 
meet  him,  can  never  be  the  object  of  persona]  resent 

"  On  these  conditions  I  will  instantly  join  you  at  yom 
Spa.  and  wail  but  your  answer  to  throw  myself  into  the 
post-chaise.  I  will  seek  out  this  Maitigny  for  you,  aod 
I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  shall  be  able  to  penoade 
bim  to  take  the  courEe  whkh  his  own  (rue  interest,  ai 
well  as  yours,  so  plainly  points  out — and  that  is  to 
depart  andl  make  us  free  of  him.  You  must  not  gnidge 
a  round  sum  of  money,  should  that  prove  neressary — we 
must  make  wings  for  him  to  fly  with,  and  I  mtist  be 
empowered  by  you  to  that  purpose.  I  cannot  think  yoo 
have  anything  serious  to  fear  from  a  lawsnit.  Yonr 
father  threw  out  this  sinister  hint  at  a  moment  when  ha 
was  enraged  at  his  wife,  and  irritated  by  his  son  ;  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  his  eiqiressions  were  merely  fladM 
of  anger  at  the  moment,  though  I  see  they  have  nude  a 
deep  impression  on  you.  At  all  events,  he  spoke  of  a 
preference  to  his  illegitimate  son,  as  Eomething  «4i)cb  H 
was  in  his  own  power  to  give  or  to  withhold  ;  and  h« 
has  died  without  bestowing  it.  The  family  seem  a^ 
dieted  to  irregular  matrimony,  and  some  left-handed 
marriage  there  may  have  been  used  to  propitiate  the 
modesty,  and  save  the  conscience,  of  the  French  lady; 
but  thai  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  serious  and  legal 
ceremony  took  place,  nothing  but  the  strongest  proc' 
can  make  me  belte^'e. 

"  I  repeat,  then,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  tlM 

cUms  of  Martigny,  whatever  they  are.  may  be  easily 

compounded,   and  England  made  dcai  lA  \i\m.    TUt 

WW  be  more  easily  done,  if  he  really  cnWrtaim  sodi 

""^aadc  passion  as  you  describe,  for  Misa  C\ara.l*iii 


rr 

lid  be  © 

,o  accept 

•ace  of  m 

HeXy  on  it 

,  and  wbe 

and  you,  is 

the  one  poii 

and  the  other 

ned  the  subjec 

flment.-Speal 

grateful  and  d( 

f  o  this  admonitc 
jurseofpost.  thei 

"My  truly  grat 

occasion.    Why- 
repeated  a  bundr. 
foolish  rencontre, 
and  be  on  my  g 
come  upon  me,  v 
and  punishment, 
^th  an  argumc 
he  shoots,  which 
the  second  barr< 
have  been  for  a 
forth  upon  the 
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ort  of  a  marriage  depending  between 

I  could  make  the  motion  to  her  broi 

in  such  society  there  is  nothing  talke 

Dg  and  giving  in  marriage  ;  and  this,  w 

;,  as  connected  with  my  own  private  purp< 

t,  bare  rumour,  arising  out  of  the  gossip  oi 
{eX  I  feel  like  the  poor  woman  in  the  old  st 
herself  watched  by  an  eye  that  glared  upoc 
lind  the  tapestry. 

ould  have  told  you  in  ray  last,  that  I  had  1 
ed  at  a  public  entertainment,  by  the  old  ck 
o  (MTonounced  the  matrimonial  blessing  on  C 
nearly  eight  years  ago.     He  insisted  upon 

me  by  the  name  of  Valentine  Bulmer,  u 
was  then  best  known.  It  did  not  suit  m 
to  put  him  into  my  confidence,  so  I  cut  ! 
is  I  would  Hn  old  penciL    The  task  was  the 

that  I  had  to  do  with  one  of  the  most  absent 
:  dreamed  with  his  eyes  open.  I  verily  belies 
e  persuaded  that  the  whole  transaction  w 
nd  that  he  had  never  in  reality  seen  me  bei 
nis  rebuke,  therefore,  about  what  I  told  him 
•nceming  the  lovers  is  quite  thrown  away.  J 
lat  I  said  was  not  accurately  true,  as  I  certs 
t  was  an  exaggeration,  it  was  all  Saint  Franc 
^'s  fault,  I  suppose.  I  am  sure  he  had  love 
lity  on  his  side. 

e  you  have  a  postscript,  Harry,  longer  than 
ut  it  must  conclude  with  the  same  burd< 
nd  come  quickly." 


M 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

As  shakes  t/ie  bough  of  tretkbling  Uaf, 

When  sudden  whirlwinds  rise; 
As  stands  aghast  the  warrior  chief. 

When  his  base  army  flies. 

m  •  •     .      *         • 

T  had  been  settled  by  all  who  took  the  matter 
into  consideration,  that  the  fidgetj,  fiery  old 
Nabob  would  soon  quarrel  with  his  landlady. 
Mrs.  Dods,  and  become  impatient  of  his  residence  it 
St.  Ronan's.  A  man  so  kind  to  himself,  and  so  inqniii* 
4ive  about  the  affairs  of  others,  could  have,  it  was  sup- 
posed, a  limited  sphere  for  gratification  either  of  Us 
tastes  or  of  his  curiosity,  in  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's ; 
and  many  a  time  the  precise  day  and  hour  of  his  depar- 
ture were  fixed  by  the  idlers  at  the  Spa.  But  still  old 
Touchwood  appeared  amongst  them,  when  the  weather 
permitted,  with  his  nut-brown  visage,  his  throat  caiefuQy 
wrapped  up  in  an  immense  Indian  kerchief,  and  his  gold- 
headed  cane,  which  he  never  failed  to  carry  over  his 
shoulder  ;  his  short,  but  stout  limbs,  and  his  active  step, 
showing  plainly  that  he  bore  it  rather  as  a  badge  of  dignity 
than  a  means  of  support.  There  he  stood,  answeriiig 
shortly  and  gruffly  to  all  questions  proposed  to  him,  and 
making  his  remarks  aloud  upon  the  company,  with  great 
indifference  as  to  the  offence  which  might  be  taken  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  ancient  priestess  had  banded  him  his  glass 
of  the  salutiferous  water,  turned  on  his  heel  with  a  brief 
good-moming,  and  either  marched  back  to  hide  himsdf 
in  the  Manse,  with  his  crony,  Mr.  '"  Tgill,  or  to  engage 
in  some  hobbyhorsical  pursuit  connected  with  his  neigh- 
bours in  the  Aultoun. 
The  truth  vfas,  that  the  honest  genllerositv  having,  so 
far  as  Mrs.  Dods  would  permit,  put  m^Wfix^  Va  fv^N& 
^tbin  her  residence,  wisely  abstained  iiom  pw^cMi^^ia 
J66  ' 
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.ny  farther,  aware  that  it  is  not  every  stone 
ible  of  receiving  the  last  degree  of  polish, 
nimself  abdut  putting  Mr.  Cargill's  house  into 
,  without  leave  asked  or  given  by  that  reverend 
*,   he  actually  accomplished  as  wonderful  a 
on  in  the  Manse,  as  could  have  been  effected  by 
jlent  Brownie.     The  floors  were  sometimes  swept 
;arpets  were  sometimes  shaken—the  plates  and 
.  were  cleaner — there  was  tea  and  sugar  in  the  tea- 
,  and  a  joint  of  meat  at  proper  times  was  to  be 
j\XBid  in  the  larder.    The  elder  maid-servant  wore  a 
^ood  stuff  gown — the  younger  snooded  up  her  hair,  and 
now  went  about  the  house  a  damsel  so  trig  and  neat, 
that  some  said  she  was  too  handsome  for  the  service  of 
a  bachelor  divine ;  and  others,  that  they  saw  no  busi- 
ness so  old  a  fool  as  the  Nabob  had  to  be  meddling  with 
the  lassie's  busking.     But  for  such  evil  bruits  Mr.  Touch- 
wood cared  not,  even  if  he  happened  to  hear  of  them, 
which  was  very  doubtful.     Add  to  all  these  changes, 
that  the  garden  was  weeded,  and  the  glebe  was  regularly 
laboured. 

TTie  talisman  by  which  all  this  desirable  alteration  was 
wrought,  consisted  partly  in  small  presents,  partly  in  con- 
slant  attention.     The  liberality  of  the  singular  old  gen- 
tleman gave  him  a  perfect  right  to  scold  when  he  saw 
things  wrong  ;  the  domestics,  who  had  fallen  into  total 
sloth  and  indifference,  began  to  exeit  themselves  under 
Mr.  Touchwood's  new  system  of  rewards  and  surveil- 
lance ;  and  the  minister,  half  unconscious  of  the  cause, 
reaped  the  advantage  of  the  exertions  of  his  busy  friend. 
Sometimes  he  lifted  his  head,  when  he  heard  workmen 
thun^)ing  and  bouncing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  study, 
end  demanded  the  meaning  of  the  cla-Ufix  >N\\\05x^a»sNKs>^'!^ 
him ;  but  oa  receiving  for  ansv^er  X\vaX  Vx.Ni^xsXv^  *2Pt^^at '^ 
Mr.  Touchwood,  he  resumed  Ms  \a)aovLTS»  >3Xv.C^^x  ^^x^^«!^' 

suasion  that  aii  was  welL 
3^7 


'^v,  bad  te*ftt»ns?*^ 
as*e^jtffootpa*rX;bi* 

A>°»-:C;  tefotw^j^  gen«^„f  Si 
nded  «  4  wi    ^01**^16 
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his  wealth,  that  in  transactions  of  businesshc- 
trelessly  negligent  of  his  interest,  but  plainly 
i  understood  the  value  of  what  he  was  parting 
ew,  therefore,  cared  to  withstand  the  humours, 
iimsical  old  gentleman,  who  had  both  the  wiU 
i  means  of  obliging  those  disposed  to  comply  withr 
ides  ;  and  thus  the  singular  stranger  contrived,  in. 
ourse  of  a  brief  space  of  days  or  weeks,  to  place  the 
,gers  more  absolutely  at  his  devotion,  than  they  had 
;n  to  the  pleasure  of  any  individual  since  their  ancient 
rds  had  left  the  Aultoun.     The  power  of  the  baron- 
>ailie  himself,  though  the  office  was  vested  in  the  person 
of  old  Meiklewham,  was  a  subordinate  jurisdiction,  com- 
pared to  the  voluntary  allegiance  which  the  inhabitants 
paid  to  Mr.  Touchwood. 

There  were,  however,  recusants,  who  declined  the 
authority  thus  set  up  amongst  them,  and,  with  the 
characteristic  obstinacy  of  their  countrymen,  refused  to 
hearken  to  the  words  of  the  stranger,  whether  they  were 
for  good  or  for  evil.  These  men's  dunghills  were  not 
removed,  nor  the  stumbling-blocks  taken  from  the  foot- 
path, where  it  passed  the  front  of  their  houses.  And  it 
befell,  that  while  Mr.  Touchwood  was  most  eager  in 
abating  the  nuisances  of  the  viUage,  he  had  very  nearly 
experienced  a  frequent  fate  of  great  reformers— that  of 
losing  his  life  by  means  of  one  of  those  enormities  which 
as  yet  had  subsisted  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 

The  Nabob,  finding  his  time  after  dinner  hang  some- 
what heavy  on  his  hand,  and  the  moon  being  tolerably 
bright,  had,  one  harvest  evening,  sought  his  usual  remedy 
for  dispelling  ennui  by  a  walk  to  the  Manse,  where  he  was 
sure,  that,  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  engaging  the 
minister  himself  in  some  disputatloYV,  \\^  >NCk\iS.^  •a.x.NsasJ^ 
find  something  in  the  establishmenx.  Xo  a.mxoa.^N^"tN.>»^"^ 


and  to  restore  to  order.  %se.c»>ss.«' 


Accordingly,  he  had  taken  tiie  owo^tc^.^™^VJ  ^^ 
3^ 
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the  younger  of  the  minister's  lasses  upon  the  duty  Of 
wearing  shoes  and  stockings  ;  ant^  as  his  advice  came 
fortified  by  a  present  of  six  pair  of  white  cotton  hofie, 
and  two  pair  of  stout  leathern  shoes,  it  was  received  i  not 
with  respect  only,  but  with  gratitude,  and  the  chuck 
under  the  chin  that  rounded  up  the  oration,  while  she 
opened  the  outer  door  for  his  honour,  was  acknowledged 
with  a  blush  and  a  giggle.  Nay,  so  far  did  Grizzy  cairy 
her  sense  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  kindness,  that,  observii^ 
the  moon  was  behind  a  cloud,  she  very  carefully  offered 
to  escort  him  to  the  Cleikum  Inn  with  a  lantern,  in  case 
he  should  come  to  some  harm  by  the  gate.  This  the 
traveller's  independent  spirit  scorned  to  listen  to  ;  and, 
having  briefly  assured  her  that  he  had  walked  the  streets 
of  Paris  and  of  Madrid  whole  nights  without  such  an 
accommodation,  he  stoutly  strode  off  on  his  return  to  his 
lodgings. 

An  accident,  however,  befell  him,  which,   unless  the 
police  of  Madrid  and  Paris  be  belied,  might  have  hap- 
pened in  either  of  those  two  splendid  capitals,  as  well  as 
in  the  miserable  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's.     Before  the 
door  of  Saunders  Jaup,  a  feuar  of  some  importance, 
' '  who  held  his  land  free,  and  caredna  a  bodle  for  ony 
ane,"  yawned  Uhat  odoriferous  gulf,  ycleped,  in  Scottish 
phrase,  the   jaw-hole,    in  other  words,   an  uncovered 
common  sewer.     The  local  situation  of  this  receptacle  of 
filth  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Touchwood  ;  for  Saunders 
Jaup  was  at  the  very  head  of  those  who  held  out  for  the 
practices  of  their  fathers,   and  still    maintained   those 
ancient  and  unsavoury  customs  which  our  traveller  had 
in  so  many  instances  succeeded  in  abating.     Guided, 
w  therefore,  by  his  nose,  the  Nabob  made  a  considerable 
kdrcuit  to  avoid  the  displeasure  and  danger  of  passing 
Wb/s  filthy  puddle  at  the  nearest,  and  b^  \ii«X  xsiAans  fell 
kpon  Scylla  as  he  sought  to  avoid  CYvar^^'s.    \tl  -^o^ 
^sruage,  he  approached  so  tiear  Wie  \iax^  <A  ^\!N^^ 
370 
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ih  in  that  place  passed  betwixt  the 
rse-road,  that  he  lost  his  footing,  and 
il  of  the  streamlet  from  a  height  of 
It  was  thought  that  the  noise  of  his  fa 
call  for  assistance,  must  have  been  hearc 
)f  Saunders  Jaup ;  but  that  honest  perso 
ig  to  his  own  account,  at  that  time  enga 
rdse  of  the  evening — an  excuse  wliich  \ 
although  Saunders  was  privately  heard  to  i 
i  town  would  have  been  quieter,  "if  the 
g  busy-body  had  bidden  still  in  the  burn  for 

>rtune  had  provided  better  for  poor  Touchw 
bibles,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  most  exec, 
would  have  ill  deserved  so  severe  a  fate. 
T  who    heard    him    shout  for  help,   ventu 
y  to  the  side  of  the  bank,  down  which  he  h 
ad,  after  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  grou 
ly  as  the  darkness  permitted,  was  at  length,  ai 
It  some  effort,  enabled  to  assist  him  out  of  tl 
'  the  rivulet. 

)U  hurt  materially  ?  "  said  this  good  Samarits 
ct  of  his  care. 

D — d — n  it — no,"  said  Touchwood,  extreme 

s  disaster,  and  the  cause  of  it.     "  Do  y< 

>  have  been  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Athc 

ecipice  sinks  a  thousand  feet  on  the  sea,  ca 

out  such  a  fall  as  this  is  ?  " 

\  spoke,   he  reeled,  and  his  kind  assista 

Y  the  arm  to  prevent  his  falling. 

»u  are  more  hurt  than  you  suppose,  sir 

ger  ;  "  permit  me  to  go  home  akswg^  ^ 

V  heart,"  said  TouchwooCi  \  '^  ^^^^ 
'  can  need  help  in  suc\v  o.  iooW^  J 
Y  Obliged  to  you.  iT\ttv<i  \  ^^ 


"indeed,  I  was  thinking  to  lodge  there  for  the  ii 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  il,"  resumed  Touchwood 

shall  be  my  guest,  and  1  will  make  them  look  a 

in  proper  fashion — You  seem  to  be  a  very  oivi 


V,  and  I  do  n 


i  your 


n  makes  me  walk  so  ill — the  pe 
that  have  been  in  hot  climates  when  they  settle 
these  d — d  fogs. " 

"  I^an  as  hard  and  walk  as  slow  as  you  will,  s 
the  benevolent  assistant — "this  is  a  rough  strceL 
"  Ves,  sir — and  why  is  it  roughP"  answered 
wood.  "Why,  because  theoldpig-headedfool,  S 
Jaup,  will  not  allow  il  lo  be  made  smooth.  1 
sits,  sir,  and  obstructs  all  rational  improvement ; 
a  man  would  not  fall  into  his  infernal  putrid  guti 
so  become  an  abomination  to  himself  and  oi 
others,  for  his  whole  life  to  come,  he  runs  the 
breaking  his  neck,  as  I  have  done  to-night." 

"I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  "yt 
fallen  on   ihe  most   dangerous  side.  — You  re 
Swift's  proverb.  ■  The  more  dirt  Ihe  less  him.'  '■ 
"  Bui  why  should  there  be  either  dirt  or  hi 
well-regulated  place  ? "    answered  Touchwood- 
should  not  men  be  able  to  go  about  their  affairs  i 
in  suoh  a  hamlet  as  this,  without  either  endangeric 
or  noses  ? — Our  Scottish  magistrates  are  worth  i 
sir— nothing  at  alt.     Oh   for  a  Turkish  cadi,  i 
trounce  the  scoundrel — or  the  Mayor  of  Calc 
bring  him  into  his  court — or  were   il  but  an 
Justice  of  the  Pea.ce  that  is  newly  included  in  11 
•Bisslon — they  wou/d  abate  the  villEnn's  niiisance 
^/tfawce  on  him— Bui  here  we  aie-tiiVs  ts  ihe 
■  -^allo—hmoa — house  1— Eppe  Antoiwm 
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■  t^^*oy  Boots  ! — Mrs.  Dods  !— are  you  all 
•  and  dead? — Here  have  I  been  half  mar- 
a  let  toie  stand  bawling  at  the  door !  " 
Taon  came  whh  a  light,  and  so  did  Beenie 
.  with  another ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  look 
r  who  stood  in  the  porch  under  the  huge 
ng  to  and  fro  with  heavy  creaking,  than 
aed,  flung  away  her  candle,  though  a  four 
and  in  a  newly-japanned  candlestick,  and 

while  Eppie  Anderson,  echoing  the  yell, 
sr  light  roimd  her  head  like  a  Bacchante 
:  torch,  and  ran  off  in  another  direction, 
ist  be  a  bloody  spectacle,"  said  Mr.  Touch- 

himself  fall  heavily  upon  his  assistant's 
wiping  his  face,  which  trickled  with  wet — 
hink  I  had  been  so  seriously  hurt ;  but  I 
less  now — I  must  have  lost  much  blood." 
ou  are  still  mistaken,"  said  the  stranger; 
;  the  way  to  the  kitchen — ^we  shall  find  light 
)  one  chooses  to  bring  it  to  us." 
the  old  gentleman  into  the  kitchen,  where 
11  as  a  bright  fire,  was  biuning,  by  the  light 
»uld  easily  discern  that  the  supposed  blood 
:r  of  the  rivulet,  and,  indeed,  none  of  the 
•ugh  much  more  so  than  the  sufferer  would 
a  little  lower,  where  the  stream  is  joined  by 
;s  of  Saunders  Jaup's  palladium.  Relieved 
:nd's  repeated  assurances  that  such  was  the 
>r  began  to  bustle  up  a  little,  and  his  oom- 
lus  to  render  him  every  assistance,  went  to 
he  kitchen  to  call  for  a  basin  and  water. 

about  to  open  the  door,  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
rd,  as  she  descended  \\ve  ^Na^t^^Yc^-^Nss^^-^^^^ 
r  no  means  un\is\ia\  Vo \iex,  ^jeXxMCcc?^^^^ 
with  a  few  notes  lYvaX  ?.o>me>.e.eL^^«^  ^^^ 
onsternation. 


uard  :  Mrs.  Dods 


foUowf 


i  a  broom,  conslilu 
herself  formed  he 
a  pair  of  longs  ;  wl 


withstanding  this  admirable  disposition,  i 
the  stranger  shown  his  face,  and  pronoun 
"  Mrs.  Dods,"  than  a  panic  seized  the  whole  ana; 
advanced  guard  recoiled  in  consternation,  Ihe  ost 
selling  Mrs.  Dods  in  the  confusion  o(  his  retreat 
she,  erappUngwilh  him  in  her  terror,  secured  him 
ears  and  hair,  and  they  joined  Iheir  cries  loge 
hideous  ehoms.  The  Ihfo  maidens  resumed  thtnr 
flight,  and  took  refuge  in  the  darksome  den,  i 
their  bedroom,  while  the  humpbacked  postilion  A 
B,  and,  with  professional  i 


nthe 


of  his 


:,  the  guest  whose  appearance  had 
ion,  plucked  the  roaring  osder  from 
ilrs.  Dods,  and  pushing  him  away  with  a  hear 
a  die  shoulder,  proceeded  to  raise  and  encoum 
tvi  landlady,  inquiring,  at  the  same  Ume,  " 
*e  devH's  name,  was  Ihe  cause  ot  all  \ii\s  a 
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iMt  is  the  reason,  in  Heaven's  name,"  an- 

t  matron,  keeping  her  eyes  firmly  shut,  and 

ifish  in  her  expostulation,  though  in  the  very 

/  of  terror,  "  that  you  should  come  and  frighten 

it  house,  where  you  met  naething,  when  ye  iivas 

body,  but  the  height  of  civility  ?  " 

id  why  should  I  frighten  you,  Mrs.  Dods,  or,  in 

xd,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  nonsensical 
»»• 

le  you  not,"  said  Mrs.  Dods,  opening  her  eyes  a 

i  she  spoke,  ' '  the  ghaist  of  Francis  Tirl  ?  " 

im  Francis  Tyrrel,  imquestionably,  my  old  friend." 

send  it !   I  kend  it  1  "  answered  the  honest  woman, 

ng  into  her  agony ;  "and  I  think  ye  might  be 

ed  of  yoursell,  that  are  a  ghaist,  and  have  nae 

to  do  than  to  frighten  a  puir  auld  alewife." 

1  my  word,  I  am  no  ghost,  but  a  living  man," 

•ed  TyrreL 

ere  you  no  murdered  then?"  demanded  Mrs.  Dods, 

an  uncertain  voice,  and  only  partially  opening  her 

"  Are  ye  very  sure  ye  werena  murdered  ?  " 

liy,  not  that  I  ever  heard  of,  certainly,  dame," 

.  Tyrrel. 

It  /  shall  be  murdered  presently,"  said  old  Touch- 

from  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  hitherto  remained 

:  auditor  of  this  extraordinary  scene — "  /shall  be 

red.  unless  you  fetch  me  some  water  without  delay. " 

miing.  sir,  coming,"  answered  Dame  Dods,  her 

iional  reply  being  as  familiar  to  her  as  that  of  poor 

s's   "Anon,   anon,   sir."     "As  I  live  by  honest 

jngs."  said  she,  fully  collecting  herself,  and  giving 

ce  of  more  composed  temper  at  Tyrrel,  "  I  believe 

lursell,  Maister  Frank,  in  blood «tiv^\j(cA^  •aSNssf^J.-— 

eif  I  dinna  gie  a  proper  sot\3liv%\o  ^^^^"^V^ 

hAt  gard  me  mak  a  bogVe  oi  ^o\l»  lasA.  ^\^  ^ 

-Ghaist  I  my  certie.  1  aa\\  ^\iavs!^  \>DSsni— 
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■had  their  heads  as  muckic  on  their  wark  as  on  Iht 
daffing,  they  wad  play  nae  sic  pliskies— it's  the  want( 
steed  that  scaurs  at  the  windleslrae — Gliaisi  !   WhA  e' 
heard  of  ghaisis  in  an  honest  house?     Naebody  nei 

am  blithe  that  MacTurk  hasna  murdered  ye  when  a' 
■dime,  Maister  Frande. " 

"Come  this  way,  Mother  Dods,  if  you  would  not  ha 
me  do  a  mischief  1"  eitciaimed  Touchwood,  graspiiig 
plate  which  stood  on  the  dresser,  as  if  he  were  ahtiut 
heave  il  at  tlie  landlady,  by  way  of  teoalling  her  atte 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  dinna  break  it  I  "  eiclaimi 
the  alarmed  landlady,  knowing  that  Touchwood's  elTe 
vescence  of  impatience  sometimes  eipended  itself  at  l! 
expense  of  her  crockery,  though  il  wos  afienvards  iib 
rally  atoned  for.  "  Lord,  sir.  ate  yeom  of  your  wils?- 
it  breaks  a  set,  ye  ken — Godsake,  put  doun  the  ehecT 
plate,  and  Iry  your  hand  on  the  delf-ware  I- — it  will  ju 
make  as  good  a  jingle — But,  I.ord  baud  a  grip  o'  ui 
now  I  look  at  ye,  what  can  hae  come  ower  ye,  and  wh 
sort  of  a  plight  are  ye  in?— Wail  till  I  fetch  water  at 


exclusive  attention  to  Mr,  Touchwood^  with  many  exd 
mslions,  while  aiding  him  to  perform  the  task  of  abhnlc 
and  absteision.     Her  two  fugitive  handmaidens  had  I 

suppress  a  smuggled  laugh  at  the  recollection  of  the 
mistress's  panic,  by  acting  very  officiously  in  Mr.  Toucl 
niKuf's  service.  By  dint  of  washmg  and  drying,  it 
roi^ea  of  the  sable  stains  was  at  length  rerocraeA,  and  \i 
^^^  ivcaaie,  with  some  difliculiy,  satistwd,  ftai. 
^^o  mom  dirtied  and  frighlened  tlian  tiMrt- 
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be  meantime,  stocxl  looking  on  with  wonder, 

jat  he  beheld  in  the  features  which  emeirged 

ik.of  mud  the  countenance  of  an  old  firiend. 

operation  was  ended,  he  could  not  help  ad- 

jfansclf  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  to  demand  whether 
iiDt  the  pleasure  to  see  a  friend  to  whom  he  had 
Qged  when  at  Smyrna,  for  some  kindness  respect- 
Doney  matters? 

worUi  speaking  of— not  worth  speaking  of,"  said 
cod  hastily.  "Glad  to  see  you,  though— glad 
■on.  Yes,  here  I  am  ;  you  will  find  me  the  same 
tured  old  fool  that  I  vras  at  Smyrna — never  look 
n  to  get  in  money  again — always  la3ring  it  out. 
oiQd — it  was  written  in  my  forehead,  as  the  Turk 

will  go  up  now  and  change  my  dress — ^you  will 
1  me  when  I  come  back — Mrs.  Dods  will  toss  us 
thing — a  brandered  fowl  will  be  best,  Mrs.  Dods, 
ne  mushrooms,  and  get  us  a  jug  of  mulled  wine 
I,  as  you  call  it — to  put  the  recollection  of  the 
bjrterian's  common  sewer  out  of  my  head." 
jring,  upstairs  marched  the  traveller  to  his  own 
nt,  while  Tyrrel,  seizing  upon  a  candle,  was 
•  do  the  same. 

Touchwood  is  in  the  blue  room,  Mrs.  Dods  ;  I 

I  may  take  possession  of  the  yellow  one  ?  " 
pose  naething  about  the  matter,  Maister  Francie 

ye  tell  me  downright  where  ye  hae  been  a'  this 
d  whether  ye  hae  been  murdered  or  no. " 
ink  you  may  be  pretty  well  satisfied  of  that,  Mrs. 

th  1  and  so  I  am  in  a  sense  ;  and  yet  it  gars  me 
look  upon  ye,  sae  mony  days  and  weeks  it  has 
Ob  I  thought  ye  were  rotten  in.  lbftisvwsSA&.     KcA. 
»e  ye  standing  before  me  Vva\a  axv^  \«a  ^  -asv^  's*^- 
bedroom  like  ither  foVk  \  '*  .         ,»  , 

would  almost  suppose,  nvs  ftoo^  ix^ewa.* 
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Tyrrel,  "that  you  were  sorry  at  my  having'  come  tiXtn 
again." 

"  It's  no  for  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Dods,  who  was  pecO' 
liarly  ingenious  in  the  mode  of  framing  and  stating  what 
she  conceived  to  be  her  grievances;  "but  is  it  no  a 
queer  thing  for  a  decent  man  like  yoursell,  Maister  Tirl, 
to  be  leaving  your  lodgings  without  a  word  spoken,  and 
me  put  to  a'  these  charges  in  seeking  for  your  depd 
body,  and  very  near  taking  my  business  out  of  honest 
Maister  Bindloose's  hands,  because  he  kend  the  cantrips 
of  the  like  of  you  better  than  I  did  ? — and  than  they  hai 
putten  up  an  advertisement  down  at  the  Waal  yondeff 
wi'  a'  their  names  at  it,  setting  ye  forth,  Maister  Frande, 
as  ane  of  the  greatest  blackguards  unhanged  ;  and  ^rbB, 
div  ye  think,  is  to  keep  ye  in  a  creditable  house,  if  that's 
the  character  ye  get? " 

"  You  may  leave  that  to  me,  Mrs.  Dods — I  assure  yoa 
that  matter  shall  be  put  to  rights  to  yoiu:  satisfaction ; 
and  I  think,  so  long  as  we  have  known  each  other,' you 
may  take  my  word  that  I  am  not  undeserving  the  shelter 
of  your  roof  for  a  single  night  (I  shall  ask  it  no  longer), 
until  my  character  is  sufficiently  cleared.  It  was  for  that 
purpose  chiefly  I  came  back  again." 

"  Came  back  again !"  said  Mrs.  Dods.  "  I  profess  ye 
made  me  start,  Maister  Tirl,  and  you  looking  sae  pole, 
too.  But  I  think,"  she  added,  straining  after  a  joke, 
"if  ye  were  a  ghaist,  seeing  we  are  such  auld  acquain- 
tance, ye  wadna  wish  to  spoil  my  custom,  but  would  just 
walk  decently  up  and  down  the  auld  castle  wa's,  or  may- 
be down  at  the  kirk  yonder — there  have  been  awfii' 
things  dune  in  that  kirk  and  kirkyard — I  whiles  dinna 

k  like  to  look  that  way,  Maister  Francie." 

|-     "  I  am  much  of  your  mind,  mistress,"  said' Tyrrel, 
fnth  a  sigh  ;  "  and,  indeed,  1  do  m  ot»  secise  resemble 
the  apparitions  you  talk  of;  foT»^iVft  it5a«ft,«sA  v^  ^ 

little  purpose,  I  stalk  about  scenes  ^Yierexsrf  \«^\x«s& 
378 
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3ui  1  speak  riddles  to  you,  Mrs.  IX 
is,  that  I  met  with  an  accident  on  tl. 
Axr  house,  the  effects  of  which  detaine 
iQce  from  St  Ronan's  till  this  very  day. 
i,  sirs,  and  ye  were  sparing  of  your  troub 
/rite  a  bit  line,  or  send  a  bit  message ! — ^Ye 
«ught  folk  wad  hae  been  vexed  eneugh  abo\ 
ondertaking  journeys,  and  hiring  folk  to  se« 
eadbody." 

sbaJl  willingly  pay  all  reasonable  charges  v 
uippearance  may  have  occasioned,"  answeret 
"and  I  assure  you,  once  for  all,  that  my  ren 
some  time  quiet  at  Marchthom,  arose  partly  i 
and  partly  from  business  of  a  very  pressing  . 
tlar  nature." 
Marchthom  1"  exclaimed  Dame  Dods,  "het 
an  the  like  o'  that  1 — ^And  where  did  ye  put  up 
horn,  an  ane  may  mak  bauld  to  speer  ?  " 
he  Black  Bull,"  replied  TyrreL 
that's  auld  Tarn  Lowrie's — a  very  decent  mai 
->and  a  douce  creditable  house — nane  of  yoi 
loys — I  am  glad  ye  made  choice  of  sic  gu<3 
neighbour  ;  for  I  am  beginning  to  think  ye  ai 
9er  ane — ye  look  as  if  butter  wadna  melt  i 
h,  but  I  sail  warrant  cheese  no  choke  ye. — Bi 
ye  to  gang  your  ways  into  the  parlour,  for 
to  get  muckle  mair  out  o'  ye,  it's  like  ;  an 
\ding  here  just  in  the  gate,  when  we  hae  tt 
ish." 

ad  to  be  released  from  the  examination  t 

andlady's  curiosity  had  without  ceremon 

n,  walked  into  the  parlour,  where  he  ws 

led  by  Mr.  Touchwood,  iaswV)  ?k.v>j)2«^% « 

'. 

es  our  supper  I "  Vie  exd^aJtcDR^- — ^^  ^ 
IS  see  what  Mrs.  Dods\ia»  ^ao»^^^ 
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I  profess,  mistress,  your  plottie  is  excellent,  ever  sinoe  I 
taught  you  to  mix  the  spices  in  the  right  proportion." 

"  I  am  glad  the  plottie  pleases  ye,  sir — ^but  I  think  I 
kend  gay  weel  how  to  make  it  before  I  saw  your  hoaoar 
— Maister  Tirl  can  tell  that,  for  mony  a  browst  of  it  I 
hae  brewed  lang  syne  for  him  and  the  callant  Valentine 
Bulmer." 

This  ill-timed  observation  extorted  a  groan  firom 
Tyrrel ;  but  the  traveller,  running  on  with  his  own  re- 
collections, did  not  appear  to  notice  his  emoticm. 

"You  are  a  conceited  old  woman,"  said  Mr.  Touch- 
wood ;  "  how  the  devil  should  any  one  know  how  to  mix 
Slices  so  well  as  .he  who  has  been  where  they  grow?— I 
have  seen  the  sun  ripening  mitmegs  and  cloves,  and  hat 
it  can  hardly  fill  a  peascod,  by  Jupiter  !  Ah,  Tyrrel,  the 
merry  nights  we  have  had  at  Smyrna ! — Gad,  I  think  the 
gammon  and  the  good  wine  taste  all  the  better  in  a  land 
where  folks  hold  them  to  be  sinful  indulgences — Gad,  I 
believe  many  a  good  Moslem  is  of  the  same  opinion— 
that  same  prohibition  of  their  prophet's  gives  a  flavour 
to  the  ham,  and  a  relish  to  the  Cyprus. — Do  you  re- 
member old  Cogia  Hassein,  with  his  green  turban?— I 
once  played  him  a  trick,  and  put  a  pint  of  brandy  into 
his  sherbet.  Egad,  the  old  fellow  took  care  never  to 
discover  the  cheat  until  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flagon,  and  then  he  strokes  his  long  white  beard,  and 
says,  '  Ullah  Kerim ' — that  is,  '  Heaven  is  merdful.' 
Mrs.  Dods,  Mr.  Tyrrel  knows  the  meaning  of  it. — Ullah 
Kerim,  says  he,  after  he  had  drunk  about  a  gallon  of 
brandy-punch  ! — Ullah  Kerim,  says  the  hypocritical  old 
rogue,  as  if  he  had  done  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  1" 

"And  what  for  no?    What  for  shouldna  the  honest 
man  say  a  blessing  after  his  drap  punch  ?  "  demanded 
Mrs.  Dods;  "it  was  better,  I  ween,  XVian  blasting,  and 
^iawiDff,  and  swearing,  as  if  folks  ^a\Ad3Qa.\5fc  ^OqsmML^ 

^or  the  creafiire-comforts. " 
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,  —I.  ana  terror  if 
.  .^  »/ue,  and  what  wi'  the  bit  taste  that 
jB  of  the  plottie  while  I  was  making  it,  n 
aneivfa  distressed  the  night  ahready. — Ma: 
jdlow  room  is  ready  for  ye  i^en  ye  lil 
Aflomen,  as  the  mom  is  the  Sabbath,  I  canna 
ig  the  servant  queans  out  of  their  beds  to  yn 
my  langer,  for  they  will  male  it  an  excuse  for  ] 
iDgfat  o'clock  on  the  Lord's  Day.    So,  when  you 
I  done,  I'll  be  muckle  obliged  to  ye  to  light  the  b 
Widles,  and  put  out  the  double  moulds,  and  e'e 
otiraells  to  your  beds ;  for  douce  folks,  sic  as  the 
3U,  should  set  an  example  by  ordinary. — And  so, 
^t  to  ye  baith." 

**By  my  faith,"  said  Touchwood,  as  she  witl 

Tor  dame  turns  as  obstinate  as  a  Pacha  with 

Is  i — We  have  her  gracious  permission  to  finis 

g,  however ;  so  here  is  to  your  health  once  mop 

Tel,  ^vishing  you  a  hearty   welcom«»  ♦'* 

utry." 
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Jand — as  for  the  bills,  we  will  speak  of  them  another 
e — something  due  for  picking  me  out  of  the  gutter." 
'  I  shall  make  no  deduction  on  that  account,"  said 
rrel,  smiling,  though  in  no  jocose  mood  ;  "  and  I  b^ 
u  not  to  mistake  me.   The  circumstances  of  embarrass- 
ent  under  which  you  found  me  at  Smyrna  were  merely 
.•mporary — I  am  most  able  and  willing  to  i>ay  my  debt ; 
nd,  let  me  add,  I  am  most  desirous  to  do  so." 

"Another  time — another  time,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood 
—•'time  enough  before  us,  Mr.  Tyrrel — besides,  at 
Smyrna,  you  talked  of  a  lawsuit — ^law  is  a  lick>penny, 
Mr.  Tyrrel — no  counsellor  like  the  pound  in  purse." 
"For  my  lawsuit,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  I  am  fully  provided." 
"But  have  you  good  advice? — Have  you  good  ad- 
vice?" said  Touchwood  ;  "answer  me  that." 

"  I  have  advised  with  my  lawyers,"  answered  Tynrd, 
internally  vexed  to  find  that  his  friend  was  much  disposed 
to  make  his  generosity  upon  the  former  occasion  a  pre- 
text for  prying  farther  intq  his  affairs  now  than  he 
thought  polite  or  convenient. 

"  With  your  counsel  learned  in  the  law— eh  ?  my  dear 
boy?  But  the  advice  you  should  take  is  of  some  travelled 
friend,  well  acquainted  with  mankind  and  the  world- 
some  one  that  has  lived  double  your  years,  and  is  maybf 
looking  out  for  some  bare  young  fellow  that  he  may  A 
a  little  good  to — one  that  might  be  willing  lo  help  yo 
farther  than  I  can  pretend  to  guess— for,  as  to  yof 
lawyer,  you  get  just  your  guinea's  worth  from  him — ^n 
even  so  much  as  the  baker's  bargain,  thirteen  to  t 
dozen." 

"  I  think  I  should  not  trouble  myself  to  go  far  in  sea 
of  a  friend  such  as  you  describe,"  said  Tyrrel,  who  cc 
not  affect  to  misunderstand  the  senior's  drift,  "wh 
W2z^  near  Mr.  Peregrine  Touchwood  ;  bvil  xVve  troJf 
'^r^airs  are  at  present  so  much  complicated  yoxV 
"sffT^'  ^^^^  secrets  I  have  no  rigbl  lo  comto' 


I  right — confidential  is  the  word — No  per 

.  a  oonfidant  of  me  who  repented  it — IT 

iMha  might  have  made  of  it,  had  he  taken 

1  cat  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suer. — Turic 

men  of  all  tongues  and  countries,  used  to  ( 

nchwood,  from  the  building  of  a  mosque  d( 

tling  <rf  an  <igio. — But  come — Good-nigh 
.  •• 

ig,  he  took  up  his  bedroom  light,  and  ex 
e  of  those  which  stood  on  the  table,  noddei 
lischarge  his  share  of  the  duty  imposed  by  ^ 
the  same  punctuality,  and  they  withdrev 
U  apartments,  entertaining  very  different  se 
ach  other. 

Dlesome,  inquisitive  old  gentleman, "  said  T} 

;   "I  remember  him  narrowly  escaping 

at  Smyrna,  for  thrusting  his  advice  on 

jdi — and  then  I  lie  under  a  considerable  obi 
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Francis  Tyrrel,  sir,"  replie 
-••  Martigny  was  my  mothe 
ait." 

not  here  for  the  purpose  o 
.r.  Tyrrel,  though  I  am  not  ei 
/  principal's  information  leads  hii 
ur  principal,  I  presume,  is  Sir  Bin^ 
.     "  I  have  not  foi*gotten  that  the 
e  affair  between  us." 
i  have  not  the  honour  to  know  Sir  Bing 
)tain  Jekyl.     "I  come  on  the  part  ol 
erington." 

'yrrel  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  and  tl 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  gentleman  wh 
'Earl  of  Etherington  can  have  to  say  to  i 
miedium  of  such  a  messenger  as  yourst 
/i     I  should  have  supposed  that,  const 
ippy  relationship,  and  the  terms  on  which 
nls  each  other,  the  lawyers  were  the  fitter  n 
en  us." 

r,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "you  are  misun 

y  errand.     I  am  come  on  no  message 

from  Lord  Etherington — I  am  aware  ol 

betwixt  you,  which  would  render  such 

er  contradictory  to  common  sense  and 

e ;  and  I  assure  you,  I  would  lay  dow 

an  be  concerned  in  an  affair  so  unns 

t,  if  possible,  as  a  mediator  betwim  yo 

\ad  hitherto  remained  standing.      M 

sd  his  guest  a  seat ;  and,  having  ass 

2  broke  the  awkward  pause  which  t 

**  I  should  be  happy,  after  experien 

rse  of  injustice  and  pex%ecM\!vsa  ' 

am,  even  at  this  late  period,  C«" 

fch  can   make  me  tintvV  \>e.\X^ 

'  purpose  towards  itve  and  xovi 
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"Mr.  Tyrrcl,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "you  nmst  allow 
me  to  speak  with  candour.  1  here  is  too  great  a  stake 
betwixt  your  brother  and  you  to  permit  you  to  be  friends; 
but  I  do  not  see  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  therefon 
be  mortal  enemies." 

"  I  am  not  my  brother's  enemy,  Captain  Jekyl,"  said 
Tyrrel — ' '  I  have  never  been  so — His  friend  I  cannot  be, 
and  he  knows  but  too  well  the  insurmountable  banicr 
which  his  own  conduct  has  placed  between  us." 

"I  am  aware,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  slowly  and  eat- 
pressively,  "  generally,  at  least,  of  the  particulars  of  yoor 
unfortunate  disagreement." 

"If  so,"  said  Tyrrel,  colouring,  "you  must  be  also 
aware  with  what  extreme  pain  I  feel  myself  compelled  to 
enter  on  such  a  subject  with  a  total  stranger — a  stranger, 

loo,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  one  who But  I  will 

not  hurt  your  feelings.  Captain  Jekyl,  but  rather  endfli' 
voiu*  to  suppress  my  own.  In  one  word,  I  b^  to  be 
favoured  with  the  import  of  your  conmiunication,  as  I 
am  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  Spa  this  morning,  in  ordff 
to  put  to  rights  some  matters  there  which  concern  me 
nearly." 

' '  If  you  mean  the  cause  of  your  absence  from  an  ap- 
pointment with  Sir  Bingo  Binks,"  said  Captain  Jelqrl 
' '  the  matter  has  been  already  completely  explained.  I 
pulled  down  the  offensive  placard  with  my  own  hand, 
and  rendered  myself  responsible  for  your  honour  to  any 
one  who  should  presume  to  hold  it  in  future  doubt" 

"Sir,"   said    Tyrrel,   very  much    surprised,    "I  am 

obliged  to  you  for  your  intention,  the  more  so  as  I  am 

k   ignorant  how  I  have  merited  such  interference.    It  is  not, 

■  (however,  quite  satisfactory  to  me,  because  I  am  accus- 

*■  tomed  to  be  the  guardian  of  ray  own  honour." 

"An  easy  task,  I  presume,  in  a\V  cacsea,  Mr.  Tvrrel," 
answered  Jekyl,  "but  peculiarly  so  mlYiepiesfciiV.,HfftfeTL^<j 
^yjllfind  no  one  so  hardy  as  to  assaiVil.— ^'J  VD\ed«t«o 
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Id  have  been  unjustifiably  officious,  had  I  not 

moment  undertaking  a  commission  implying 

i  intercourse  with  you.     For  the  sake  of  my 

iCter,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  yours.    I 

;  truth  of  the  whole  affair  from  my  friend,  the 

Etherington,  who  ought  to  thank  Heaven  so  long 

ives,  that  saved  him  on  that  occasion  from  the 

ission  of  a  very  great  crime." 

/our  friend,  sir,  has  had,  in  the  course  of  his  life, 

.h  to  thank  Heaven  for,  but  more  for  which  to  ask 

d's  forgiveness." 

"I  am  no  divine,  sir,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  with 
pint ;  "but  I  have  been  told  that  the  same  may  be  said 
of  most  men  alive." 

^  '•  I,  at  least,  cannot  dispute  it,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "but  to 
{nroceed. — Have  you  found  yourself  at  liberty,  Captain 
Jekyl,  to  deliver  to  the  public  the  whole  particulars  of  a 
rencontre  so  singular  as  that  which  took  place  between 
your  friend  and  me  ?" 

•  "I  have  not,  sir,"  said  Jekyl — "I  judged  it  a  matter 
of  great  delicacy,  and  which  each  of  you  had  the  like 
interest  to  preserve  secret. " 

"  May  I  beg  to  know,  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  how  it  was 
possible  for  you  to  vindicate  my  absence  from  Sir  Bingo's 
rendezvous  otherwise?" 

* '  It  was  only  necessary,  sir,  to  pledge  my  word  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  characters  in  which  I  am 
pretty  well  known  to  the  world,  that,  to  my  certain  per- 
sonal knowledge,  you  were  hurt  in  an  affair  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  the  further  particulars  of  which  prudence  required 
should  be  sunk  into  oblivion.     I  think  no  one  will  ven- 
ture to  dispute  ray  word,  or  to  require  more  than  my  as- 
surance.— If  there  should  be  any  orve  verj  Xx-ax^  ^S.  "vasss^ 
on  the  occasion,  I  shall  find  a  wa^  Xo  ^a.<v=&^  \\\^.    ^ 
the  meanwhile,  your  outlawry  has  "beetv  x^^civcve^^^  ^^^ 
most  honourable  manner  ;  and  Sir  ^\tv^o»  Vjx  ccsosv 
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tion  of  his  share  in  giving  rise  to  reports  so  iDJurio< 
you,  is  desirous  to  drop  all  further  proceedings  ii 
original  quarrel,  and  hopes  the  whole  matter  wfll  be 
got  and  foi^ven  on  all  »des. 

•'  Upon  my  word.  Captain  Je^yl,"  answered  Tj 
"  you  lay  me  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging 
gation  to  you.  You  have  cut  a  knot  which  I  sb 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  unloose ;  for  I  fis 
confess,  that,  while  I  was  determined  not  to  re 
under  the  stigma  put  upon  me,  I  should  have  had  | 
difficulty  in  clearing  myself  without  mentioning  dn 
stances,  which,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  my  fat 
memory,  should  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.  I  ! 
your  friend  feels  no  continued  inconvenience  fros 
hurt?" 

"  His  lordship  is  nearly  quite  recovered,"  said  Jd 

"And  I  trust  he  did  me  the  justice  to  own,  &a 
far  as  my  will  was  concerned,  I  am  totally  guiltless  o 
purpose  of  hurting  him  ?  " 

"  He  does  you  full  justice  in  that  and  everything  e 
repUed  Jekyl ;  ' '  regrets  the  impetuosity  of  his  own 
per,  and  is  determined  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
future." 

*'  That,"  said  Tyrrel,  "is  so  far  well ;  and  now, 
I  ask  once  more,  what  communication  you  have  to  i 
to  me  on  the  part  of  your  friend  ? — Were  it  from  an) 
but  him,  whom  I  have  found  so  imiformly  false  and 
cherous,  your  own  fairness  and  candour  would  in 
me  to  hope  that  this  unnatural  quarrel  might  be  in  i 
sort  ended  by  your  mediation." 

"  I  then  proceed,  sir,  under  more  favourable  aus; 

than  I  expected,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "to  enter  en 

cQsinmJssJon. — You  are  about  to  commence  a  law 

■^fr.  Tyrrel  if  Fame  does  not  wrong  you.  lot  the  ^u 

of  depriving  yom  brother  of  his  estate  axvd\\\\fe;' 

"^e  case  is  not  fakly  stated.  Captam^^'A"  ' 
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commence  a  lawsuit,  when  I  do  commence 
ice  of  ascertaining  my  own  just  rights." 
ies  to  the  same  thing  eventually,"  said  the 
**  I  am  not  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the 
your  claims,  but  they  are,  you  will  allow,  newly 
The  late  Coimtess  of  Etherington  died  in  pos- 
— open  and  undoubted  possession — of  her  rank 
.ety." 

f  she  had  no  real  claim  to  it,  sir,"  replied  T)rrrel, 
d  had  more  than  justice  who  enjoyed  it  so  long  ;  and 
injured  lady  whose  claims  were  postponed,  had  just 
much  less. — But  this  is  no  point  for  you  and  me  to 
iscuss  between  us — it  must  be  tried  elsewhere." 
*'  Proofs,  sir,  of  the  strongest  kind,  will  be  necessary 
to  overthrow  a  right  so  well  established  in  public  opinion 
as  that  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  title  of  Ether- 
ington." 

Tyrrel  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket-book,  and,  hand- 
ing it  to  Captain  Jekyl,  only  answered,  "  I  have  no 
thoughts  of  asking  you  to  give  up  the  cause  of  your 
friend  ;  but  methinks  the  documents  of  which  I  give  you 
a  list,  may  shake  your  opinion  of  it." 

Captain  Jekyl  read,  muttering  to  himself,  '*  *  Certificate 
of  marriage,  by  the  Rev.  Zadock  Kemp,  chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  Paris,  between  Marie  de  Bellroche, 
Cotntesse  de  Martigny,  and  the  Right  Honourable  yohjt 
Lord  Oakendale — Letters  between  John  Earl  of  Ether- 
ington and  his  lady,  under  the  title  of  Madame  de 
Martigny — Certificate  of  baptism — Declaration  of  tlie 
Earl  of  Etherington  on  his  deathbed.' — All  this  is  very 
well — ^but  may  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  it  is  really  your 
purpose  to  go  to  extremity  with  your  brother?  " 

"  tte  has  forgot  that  he  is  one~\ie\vas\\lV'e.^'^>s.\is«A. 

agsunst  my  life. ' '  ,^^j.  , 

"  You  have  shed  his  blood— twice  s^veaiVxr  ^^^^^^^ 

'the  world  will  not  ask  which  brotViet  ^a-v^  >iX^^  ^ 
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d  Tyrrel,  sitting  down  again,  "  I  will  listen 

calmness,  as  I  wt>uld  remain  calm  under  the 

surgeon  tenting  a  festered  wound.     But  when 

1  me  to  the  quick,  when  you  prick  the  very 

/U  cannot  expect  me  to  endure  without  wincing. " 

ill  endeavour,  then,  to  be  as  brief  in  the  opera- 

I  can,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  who  possessed  the 

itage  of  the  most  admirable  composure  during  the 

.e  conference.     **I  conclude,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  that  the 

ce,  happiness,  ^  and  honour  of  Miss  Mowbray,  arc 

ar  to  you  ?  " 

"Who  dare  impeach  her  honour?"  said  Tyrrel, 
.iercely  ;  then  checking  himself,  added  in  a  more  mode- 
rate tone,  but  one  of  deep  feeling,  •'  They  are  dear  to  me, 
sir,  as  my  eyesight." 

"My  friend  holds  them  in  equal  regard,"  said  the 
Captain  ;  "  and  has  come  to  the  resolution  of  doing  her 
the  most  ample  justice." 

"  He  can  do  her  justice  no  otherwise,  than  by  ceasing 
to  haunt  this  neighbourhood,  to  think,  to  speak,  even  to 
dream  of  her." 

"  Lord  Etherington  thinks  otherwise,"  said  Captain 
Jekyl ;  "  he  believes  that  if  Miss  Mowbray  has  sustained 
any  wrong  at  his  hands,  which,  of  course,  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  admit,  it  will  be  best  repaired  by  the  offer  to 
share  with  her  his  title,  his  rank,  and  his  fortune." 

•'  His  title,  rank,  and  fortune,  sir,  are  as  much  a  false- 
hood as  he  is  himself,"  said  Tyrrel,  with  violence — 
••  Marry  Clara  Mowbray?  never ! " 

"  My  friend's  fortune,  you  will  observe,"  replied  Jekyl, 
"does  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  event  of  the  lawsuit 
with  which  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  now  threaten  him. — Deprive 
him,  if  you  can,  of  the  Oakendale  e?,\a.\fc,  V^^^aa  ^^S^^.^ 
larg'e  patrimony  by  his  mother  ;  axvCi  \ie^v^^'5»  "as*  '^^^ 
marriage  with  Clara.  Mowbray,  \\e  cotvcevNVis,  '<i«»x  ^^ 
jt  should  be  the  lady's  wish  Xo  "ha-ve  ^Xi^  c«^^^ 
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peated,  to  which  he  is  most  desirous  to  defer  his  own 
opinion,  they  have  only  to  declare  that  it  has  already 
passed  between  them." 

"  A  trick,  sir ! "  said  Tyrrel,  "  a  vile  infamous  trick  I 
of  which  the  lowest  wretch  in  Newgate  would  be  ashamed 
— the  imposition  of  one  person  for  another." 

• '  Of  that,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  have  seen  no  evidoice  what- 
ever. The  clergyman's  certificate  is  clear — Francis  Tjrxiel 
is  united  to  Clara  Mowbray  in  the  holy  bands  of  we<UoGk 
— such  is  the  tenor — there  is  a  copy — nay,  stop  one  instant, 
if  you  please,  sir.  You  say  there  was  an  imposition  in  the 
case — I  have  no  doubt  but  you  speak  what  you  believe, 
and  what  Miss  Mowbray  told  you.  She  was  surprised— 
forced  in  some  measure  from  the  husband  she  had  just 
married — ^ashamed  to  meet  her  former  lover,  to  whom, 
doubtless,  she  had]  made  many  a  vow  of  love,  and  xxe'a 
a  true  one — what  wonder  that,  unsupported  by  her 
bridegroom,  she  should  have  changed  her  tone,  and 
thrown  all  the  blame  of  her  own  inconstancy  on  tl» 
absent  swain? — ^A  woman,  at  a  princh  so  critical,  will 
make  the  most  improbable  excuse,  rather  than  be  found 
guilty  on  her  own  confession," 

"  There  must  be  no  jesting  in  this  case,"  said  Tjrrrel, 
his  cheek  becoming  pale,  and  his  voice  altered  with 
passion. 

"  I  am  quite  serious,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl ;  "and  there 
is  no  law  court  in  Britain  that  would  take  the  lady's  word 
— ^all  she  has  to  offer,  and  that  in  her  own  cause — ^against 
a  whole  body  of  evidence,  direct  and  circumstantial, 

E"*'owing  that  she  was  by  her  own  free  consent,  married 
the  gentleman  who  now  claims  her  hand. — Forgive 
e,  sir,  I  see  you  are  much  agitated — I  do  not  mean  to 
dispute  your  right  of  believing  what  you  think  is  most 
credible — I  only  use  the  freedom  of  pointing  out  to  you 
fAe  Impression  which  the  evidence  is  "^Jikid-j  Xa  xoaikft  q«l 
f^e  minds  of  indifferent  persons." 
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iriend,"  answered  Tyrrel,  affecting  a  com- 

lich,   however,  he  was  far  from  possessing, 

ink  by  such  arguments  to  screen  his  villany ; 

nnot  avail  him — the  truth  is  known  to  Heaven — 

>wn  to  me — and  there  is,  besides,  one  indififerent 

i  upon  earth,  who  can  testify  that  the  most  abomio- 

iiiposition  was  practised  on  Miss  Mowbray." 

/ou  mean  her  cousin — Hannah  Irwin.  I  think  is  her 

iC,"  answered  Jekyl ;  *'  you  see  I  am  fully  acquainted 

h  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     But  where  is 

annah  Irwin  to  be  found?" 

*•  She  will  appear,  doubtless,  in  Heaven's  good  time, 
and  to  the  confusion  of  him  who  now  imagines  the  only 
witness  of  his  treachery — the  only  one  who  could  tell  the 
truth  of  this  complicated  mystery — either  no  longer  lives, 
or,  at  least,  cannot  be  brought  forward  against  him,  to 
the  ruin  of  his  schemes.  Yes,  sir,  that  slight  observation 
of  yours  hajs  more  than  explained  to  me  why  your  friend, 
or  to  call  him  by  his  true  name,  Mr.  Valentine  Bulmer, 
has  not  commenced  his  machinations  sooner,  and  also 
why  he  has  commenced  them  now.  He  thinks  himself 
certain  that  Hannah  Irwin  is  not  now  in  Britain,  or  to  be 
produced  in  a  court  of  justice — he  may  find  himself 
mistaken." 

"My  friend  seems  perfectly  confident  of  the  issue  of 
his  cause,"  answered  Jekyl  j  "  but  for  the  lady's  sake,  he 
is  most  unwilling  to  prosecute  a  suit  which  must  be  at- 
tended with  so  many  circumstances  of  painful  exposure." 
"Exposure,  indeed!"  answered  T3rrrel ;  "thanks  to 
the  traitor  who  laid  a  mine  so  fearful,  and  who  now 
affects  to  be  reluctant  to  fire  it — Oh  !  how  I  am  bound 
to  curse  that  affinity  that  restrains  my  hands !     I  would 
be  content  to  be  the  meanest  and  v\\es\.  o^  ^Ckoax??  ^  ^^"^  '^"^^ 
hour  of  vengeance  on  this  unexamp\ftOL  Vvy^ocxv\a\— 7^^ 
tbingis  certain,  sir— your  friend  w\\\  ^^^'^^'^^T^'^ 
His  persecution  will  kill  Clara  Mov/bio-v*  mvO-Xvy^. 
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Oain — ^I  win  .watch  over  her  with  thoughts  as 

those  of  her  guardian  angeL    I  have  been  the 

il  the  evil  she  has  sustained — I  first  persuaded 

it  the  path  of  duty — I,  o(  all  men  who  live,  am 

io  protect  her  from  the  misery — from  the  guilt 

jQust  attach  to  her  as  this  man's  wife.     I  will  never 

d  that  she  wishes  it — I  will  never  believe  that,  in 

mind  and  sober  reason,  she  can  be  brought  to  listen 

jLch  a  guilty  proposal. — But  her  mind — alas  ! — is  not 

.he  firm  texture  it  once  could  boast ;  and  your  friend 

iows  well  how  to  press  on  the  spring  of  every  passion 

nat  can  agitate  and  alarm  her.     Threats  of  exposure 

may  extort  her  consent  to  this  most  unfitting  match,  if 

th^  do  not  indeed  drive  her  to  suicide,  which  I  think 

the  most  likely  termination.     I  will,  therefore,  be  strong 

where  she  is  weak. — Yom:  friend,  sir,  must  at  least  strip 

his  proposals  of  their  fine  gilding.     I  will  satisfy  Mr. 

Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  of  his  false  pretences,  both  to 

rank  and  fortune ;  and  I  rather  think  he  will  protect  his 

sister  against  the  claim  of  a  needy  profligate,  though  he 

might  be  dazzled  with  the  alliance  of  a  wealthy  peer." 

' '  Your  cause,  sir,  is  not  yet  won,"  answered  Jekyl ; ' ' and 
when  it  is,  your  brother  will  retain  property  enough  to 
entitle  him  to  marry  a  greater  match  than  Miss  Mowbray, 
besides  the  large  estate  of  Nettlewood,  to  which  that 
alliance  must  give  him  right.  But  I  would  wish  to  make 
some  accommodation  between  you,  if  it  were  possible. 
You  profess,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  to  lay  aside  all  selfish  wishes 
and  views  in  this  matter,  and  to  look  entirely  to  Miss 
Mowbray's  safety  and  happiness?  " 

"  Such,  upon  my  honour,  is  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
my  interference — I  would  give  all  I  am  worth  to  procure 
her  an  hour  of  quiet — ^for  happmes^  ^^  ^*^  xvss><«x>k»rp« 

"  Your  anticipations    of  M\ss  ^onn\>^^^    a  ^o-o.  <5c^' 
nplied  Jekyl  "are,   I  undersVaTiA,  io>vc.e^^^  ^^ 
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n*  degree  provided  for.  But 
nged  adder  than  your  friend,  iii 
Yf  the  strongest  ties  of  interest, 
le  unhappy  lady  could  never  su 
1  whh  him  in  this  manner,  thoi 
mient  when  they  should  appear 

here  are  other  objections  " 

scked  himself,  paused,  and  then 
1  sdf-possessed  tone.  "You 
that  I  have  some  selfish  and  j 
sinesa  ;  and  probably  you  may  l 
mtertain  the  same  suspidmi  tov 
ly  harboiu*  respecting  every  pn 
i  with  your  friend. — I  cannot  he 
e  disadvantageous  impressions  w 
sty ;  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  botl 
Dn  to  you. — Your  friend  is  attacl 
I  worldly  advantages,  in  the  usua 
vhich  they  are  pursued  by  men 
nust  admit,  and  I  will  not  ofie 
ore." 

m  few  people  who  do  not  desi 
iswered  Captain  Jekyl ;  "and  I fi 
;  no  particular  degree  of  philosof 
gthem." 

so,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "  Indee 
just  made  indicates  that  his  pre 
g  lady's  hand  is  entirely,  or  alm( 
notives  of  interest,  since  you  are 
be  contented  to  separate  from  hi 
riagc  day,  provider!  that,  in  dc 
•f  the  Nettlewood  property." 
iroposition  was  unauthorised  b> 
JeJcyJ ;  "  but  it  is  •nee^\es&  '^ 
•  implies  an  idea,  on  rav  ^^"^ 
lo  passionate  loveT." 
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poke)  the  fiune  of  an  honoured  moth 

4g  to  daim  it,  I  disobey  the  commam 

.,  who  wished  tliat  by  doing  so  I  shoi 

rorid  the  penitence  which  hurried  hin 

grave,  and  the  making  which  public  h 

gfat  be  some  atonement  for  his  errors 

jDOured  place  in  the  land,  I  descend  v 

icome  a  nameless  exile  ;  for,  once  certai; 

[owbray's  peace  is  assured,  Britain  no  long 

U  this  I  do,  sir,  not  in  any  idle  strain  o 

eling,  but  seeing,  and  knowing,  and  do 

ery  advantage  which  I  renounce— yet  I  c 

willingly,   rather  than  be  the  cause    of 

I   one,   on  whom    I  have  already  broug 

uch." 

His  voice,  in  spite  of  his  exertions,  faltcn 
uded  the  sentence,  and  a  big  drop,  whicl 
'e,  required  him  for  the  moment  to  turr 
indow. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  this  childishness,"  he 
fain  to  Captain  Jekyl ;  "if  it  excites  your 
t  it  be  at  least  a  proof  of  my  sincerity. " 
"I  am  far  from  entertaining  such  senti 
Jcyl,  respectfully — for,  in  a  long  train  o 
Hies,  his  heart  had  not  been  utterly  hard 
r  indeed.  To  a  proposal  so  singular  as  yc 
J  expected  to  answer — except  thus  far — 
'  the  peerage  is,  I  believe,  indelible,  an< 
signed  or  assumed  at  pleasure.    If  you  a] 

'  TTtViotnnrrt/Mi     T  f*artrtr\t   caa  1ir»tw  xrtyifr  r<»cinrr 
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must  be  sensible,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  that  I 

cely  decide  on  the  extraordinary  offer  which  you 

/een.  pleased    to  make,    of  resigning  the  claim 

ed  on  these  documents,  unless  I  had  a  previous 

/rtunity  of  examining  them." 

You  shall  have  that  opportunity — I  will  write  to 

/e  them  sent  down  by  the  post — they  lie  but  in  small 

jmpass." 

"This,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  "sums  up  all  that 
can  be  said  at  present.  Supposing  these  proofs  to  be  of 
unexceptionable  authenticity,  I  certainly  would  advise 
my  friend  Etherington  to  put  to  sleep  a  claim  so  important 
as  yours,  even  at  the  expense  of  resigning  his  matrimonial 
speculation — I  presume  you  design  to  abide  by  your 
ofifer?" 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  altering  my  mind — still  less 
of  retracting  my  word,  "said  Tyrrel,  somewhat  haughtily. 

"We  part  friends,  I  hope?"  said  Jekyl,  rising,  and 
taking  his  leave. 

'*  Not  enemies,  certainly,  Captain  Jekyl.  I  will  own 
to  you  I  owe  you  my  thanks,  for  extricating  me  from 
that  foolish  afi^r  at  the  Well — nothing  could  have  put 
me  to  more  inconvenience  than  the  necessity  of  following 
to  extremity  a  frivolous  quarrel  at  the  present  moment. " 

"You  will  come  down  among  us,  then?"  said  JekyL 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  wish  to  appear  to  hide  myself," 
answered  Tyrrel ;  "  it  is  a  circumstance  might  be  turned 
against  me — there  is  a  party  who  will  avail  himself  of 
every  advantage.  I  have  but  one  path,  Captain  Jekyl — 
that  of  truth  and  honour." 

Captain  Jekyl  bowed,  and  took  his  leave.     So  soon  as 

he  was  gone,  Tyrrel  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment, 

and  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  potVcaSX.,  %iai<i.^  ciwS\.^>25sv^ 

a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  tenden\t?kS,  atoxI^  ^Ccnk.  ns»s^- 

dropped  Srom  his  eyes.  «.^^&^ 

It  was  the  picture  of  Clara  lA.ovj>aTav ,  ^>^<=^  ^  ^ 
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known  her  in  the  days  of  their  youthful  love,  and  taken 
by  himself,  whose  early  turn  for  painting  had  already 
developed  itself.  The  features  of  the  blooming  girl 
might  be  yet  traced  in  the  fine  countenance  of  the  more 
matured  original.  But  what  was  now  become  of  the 
glow  which  had  shaded  her  cheek  ? — what  of  the  arch, 
yet  subdued  pleasantry,  which  lurked  in  the  e3re  ? — ^what 
of  the  joyous  content,  which  composed  every  feature  to 
the  expression  of  an  Euphrosyne  ? — ^Alas  !  these  were 
long  fled ! — Sorrow  had  laid  his  hand  upon  her — the 
purple  light  of  youth  was  quenched — ^the  glance  of  in- 
nocent gaiety  was  exchanged  for  looks  now  moody  with 
ill-concealed  care,  now  animated  by  a  spirit  of  reckless 
and  satirical  obsen-ation. 

"What  a  wreck!  what  a  wreck!"  exclaimed  Tjnrrel ; 
'*  and  all  of  one  wretch's  making. — Can  I  put  the  last 
hand  to  the  work,  and  be  her  murderer  outright?  I- 
cannot — I  cannot !  I  will  be  strong  in  the  resolve  1  have 
formed — I  will  sacrifice  all — rank — station — fortune — and 
fame.  Revenge ! — Revenge  itself,  the  last  good  left  me 
— revenge  itself  I  will  sacrifice  to  obtain  for  her  such 
tranquillity  as  she  may  be  yet  capable  to  enjoy." 

In  this  resolution  he  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  letter  tt> 
the  commercial  house  with  whom  the  documents  of  his 
birth,  and  other  relative  papers,  were  deposited,  request- 
ing that  the  packet  containing  them  should  be  forwarded 
to  him  through  the  post-office. 

Tyrrel  was   neither  unambitious,  nor  without  those 
sentiments  respecting  personal  consideration,  which  are 
usually  united  with  deep  feeling  and  an  ardent  mind 
It  was  with  a.trembling  hand  and  a  watery  eye,  but  wW 
a  heart  firmly  resolved,  that  he  sealed  and  despatch^ 
r/fc  Jetter;  a  step  towards  the  resignation,  in  favour  t 
J^is  niortiil  enemy,  of  that  rank  and  coxvCiiVvoTv  \t^  W 

/o^^'^if  ^'"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^y  ^S^^^  o^  inheritance,  bnl  \ad 
^  AwTi^r  j'a  ^^^^j  betwixt  them. 
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y  irothf  I  will  go  with  thee  to  t/te  lane*s-end  !—I  am  a 
'  btirr — I  shall  stick. — Measure  for  Measure. 

IT  was  now  far  advanced  in  autumn.  The  dew 
lay  thick  on  the  long  grass,  where  it  was  touched 
by  the  sun  ;  but  where  the  sward  lay  in  shadow, 
covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  crisped  under  Jekyl's 
is  he  returned  through  the  woods  of  St.  Ronan's. 
aves  of  the  ash-trees  detached  themselves  from  the 
les,  and,  without  an  air  of  wind,  fell  spontaneously 
path.  The  mists  still  lay  lazily  upon  the  heights, 
he  huge  old  tower  of  St.  Ronan's  was  entirely 
led  with  vapHDur,  except  where  a  sunbeam,  strug- 
Niih  the  mist,  penetrated  into  its  wreath  so  far  as 
w  a  projecting  turret  upon  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
rtress,  which,  long  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  raven, 
spularly  called  the  Corbie's  Tower,  Beneath,  the 
was  open  and  Ughtsorae,  and  the  robin  redbreast 
hirping  his  best,  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  all 
choristers.  The  fine  foliage  of  autumn  was  seen  in 
a  glade,  nmning  up  the  sides  of  each  little  ravine, 
•hued  and  golden-specked,  and  tinged  frequently 
!ie  red  hues  of  the  mountain-ash  ;  while  here  and 
1  huge  old  fir,  the  native  growth  of  the  soil,  flung 
sad  shadow  over  the  rest  of  the  trees,  and  seemed 
lit  in  the  permanence  of  his  dusky  livery  over  the 
showy  but  transitory  brilliance  by  which  he  was 
inded. 

h  is  the  scene,  which,  so  often  described  in  prose 
I  poetry,  yet  seldom  loses  its  eflfect  upon  the  ear  or 
the  eye,  and  through  wh\c\\  nnc.  NN-xwCvvst  xi>i^  -s^ 
(^  mind  congenial  to  the  dtcVvwi  o"^  ^^^^ic 
are  few  who  do  not  feci  the  \ti\pTessvow  \  ^^\^o 
though  bred  to  far  differervX.  p>rcs>3:\\s.^^^  ^ 
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most  favourable  to  such  conlemplalj 
lo  admire  the  unc 
Perhaps,  also,  I 
of  EUieringion,  towards  whose  ser 
more  disinclined  since  his  interview  • 
dear  that  that  nobleman  had  not 
friend  the  confidence  promisad;  he 
awaie  of  the  existence  of  those  imp^ 
proof  on  which  the  whole  fate  of  his  n 
now  to  hinge,  and  in  so  far  had  t 
when  he  pulled  from  his  pocltet 
Etheringlon's  eiplanatory  letter,  Je 
being  more  sensible  than  he  had  beei: 
;h  the  present  possessor  of  tl 
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; mSL  powdered,  and  the  j^old-headed  cane  m 

id,  carried  upright  as  a  sergeant's  halberd.     One 

;  of  contemptuous  survey  entitled  JekyI,  according 

s  modish  ideas,  to  rank  the  old  gentleman  as  a 

ilar-built  quiz,  and  to  treat  him  as  the  young  gentle- 

a  of  his  Majesty's  Guards  think  themselves  entitled 

use  every  un£eishionable  variety  of  the  human  species. 

slight  inclination  of  a  bow,  and  a  very  cold  "You 

ire  the  advantage  of  me,  sir,"  dropped  as  it  were  un- 

ladously  from  his  tongue,  were  meant  to  repress  the 

t  gentleman's  advances,  and  moderate  his  ambition  to 

bail  fellow  well  met  with  his  betters.    But  Mr.  Touch- 

od  was  callous  to  the  intended  rebuke  ;  he  had  lived 

» much  at  large  upon  the  world,  and  was  far  too  con- 

ait  of  his  own  merits,  to  take  a  repulse  easily,  or  to 

mit  his  modesty  to  interfere  with  any  purpose  which 

had  formed. 

'Advantage  of  you,  sir?"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  lived 
>  long  in  the  world  not  to  keep  all  the  advantages  I 
re,  and  get  all  I  can — and  I  reckon  it  one  that  I  have 
artaken  you,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
ny  to  the  Well." 

•*  I  should  but  interrupt  your  worthier  meditations, 
/*  said  the  other;  "besides,  I  am  a  modest  young 
in,  and  think  myself  fit  for  no  better  company  than  my 
n— -moreover,  I  walk  slow — ^very  slow. — Good  morn- 
f  to  you,  Mr.  A — A — I  believe  my  treacherous  memory 
s  let  slip  your  name,  sir." 

**  My  name  ! — Why,  your  memory  must  have  been 
A  Pat  Murtough's  greyhound,  that  let  the  hare  go 
fore  he  caught  it.  You  never  heard  my  name  in  your 
s.  Touchwood  is  my  name.  What  d'ye  think  of  it, 
m  you  know  it  ?  "  • 

"  I  am  really  no  connoissem  \xv  swvKaxwi.'s»V  "^^^^^^^"^ 
:yl ;  "and  it  is  quite  the  same  xo  ^'^^^^^^^^^^n 
\rself  Touchwood  or  ToMcYvaioxv^.    ^oxvv 
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"Advantage  of  you,  sir?"  he  replied  ;  **  I  have  Hved 
too  long  in  the  world  not  to  keep  all  the  advantages  I 
have,  and  get  all  I  can — and  I  reckon  it  one  that  I  have 
overtaken  you,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany to  the  Well." 

*•  I  should  but  interrupt  your  worthier  meditations, 
«ir,"  said  the  other;  '*  besides,  I  am  a  modest  young 
man,  and  think  myself  fit  for  no  better  company  than  my 
/iwn— moreover,  I  walk  slow — ^very  slow. — Good  morn- 
to  you,  Mr.  A — A — I  believe  my  treacherous  memory 
let  slip  your  name,  sir." 
'■  My  name  ! — Why,  your  memory  must  have  been 
Pat  Murtough's  greyhound,  that  let  the  hare  go 
he  caught  it.  You  never  heard  my  name  in  your 
Touchwood  is  ndlMHBHn>at  d'ye  think  of  it, 
you  know  it? I 
am  reallj^i 


;  "and 


o'i 


^.-    S 


!0S^ 


^'r* 


thll  il  either  a  very  great  mistake,  or  u  ilfi;l  ii 
ace,"  aniwered  the  oHiccr.  "  Hunxiur  iiluuril  i 
m  you  may  be,  I  cannot  allow  you,  eitlii!!  in  igm 
or  indvilit]'.  to  use  the  name  of  Captain  Jcltyl  nil 
pect. — I  am  Capuiin  Jtkyl.  sir." 
ay  like,  very  like."  said  Touchn-ood,  with  il 
provoking  indiffcrenco  ;  "  I  guesaod  as  much  b 

hen.  sir,  you  n 


/ 


jjurposes." 

So  sayinfr.  he  exhibited  a  very  handsome,  highly- 
finished,  and  richly^mounted  pEiir  of  pistols. 

"Catch  me  without  my  tools,"  said  ht,  signifioanlly 
buiioning  his  coal  over  the  arms,  which  were  concealed 
in  a  sjdc-pocltet,  ingeniously  contrived  for  tbat  purpose, 
"  1  see  you  do  not  know  what  lo  make  of  me,"  be 
continued,  in  a  familiar  and  confidential  tone;  "bul 
to  tell  you  the   truth,  everybody  that    has  meddled  ia 

something  of  a  ///t  tia/l/e,  in  plain  words,  a  little  ciaiy, 
or  so  ;  and  1  do  not  affect  to  be  much  wiser  than  other 

"  Sir,"  said  Jckyl,  "your  manners  and  discourse  are 
so  unprecedented  that  I  must  ask  your  meaning  plainly 
and  decidedly — Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  or  no  ?  " 

"  No  insult  at  all,  young  gentleman— all  &ir  meoninj;, 
and  above  board — I  only  wished  to  Eet  you  know  what 
the  world  may  say,  thai  is  all." 

"  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  hastily,  "the  workl  may  tell  whBl 
lies  il  pleases  ;  but  I  was  not  present  at  the  rencontre 
between  Etherington  and  Mr.  Tyirel — 1  was  some 
hundred  miles  olT." 

"Hiere  now,"  said  Touchwood,  "there  wai  a  ren- 
contre  between   ihem — the   very   thing   i    wanted  to 


"  Sir."  said  Jekyl,  aware  loo  late  that,  in  his  haste  to 
vindicate  himself,  he  had  committed  his  friend.  ' '  I  desire 
you  will  found  nothing  on  an  expression  hastily  used  to 
vindicate  myself  from  a  false  aspersion — I  only  meant  to 
sa.'',  if  there  was  an  affair  such  as  you  talk  of.  1  kiiev 
nothing  of  it." 

raS'"Vi  '"'"'^—oever  mind— I  sballmalteottbai* 
a/  J  iiavc  learned,"  said  Touchwood.     "WeiftT» 
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'ords  with  the  best  fish  sauce,  I  have  got  all 
ion  from  them  I  wanted." 
i  strangely  pertinacious,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl. 
rock,  a  piece  of  flint  for  that — What  I  have 
have  learned,  but  I  will  make  no  bad  use  of  it 
ye,   Captain,    I  have  no  malice  against  your 
-perhaps  the  contrary — but  he  is  in  a  bad  course, 
.3  kept  a  false  reckoning,  for  as  deep  as  he  thinks 
if;  and  I  tell  you  so,  because  I  hold  you  (your 
/  out  of  the  question)  to  be,  as  Hamlet  says,  in- 
jrent  honest ;  but,  if  you  were  not,  why  necessity  is 
;essity  ;  and  a  man  will  take  a  Bedouin  for  his  guide 
the  desert,  whom  he  would  not  trust  with  an  asper  in 
.le  cultivated  field  ;  so  I  think  of  reposing  some  confi- 
dence in  you — have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet,  though." 
"On  my  word,  sir,  I  am  greatly  flattered  both  by 
your  intentions  and  your  hesitation,"  said  Captain  Jekyl. 
' '  You  were  pleased  to  say  just  now,  that  every  one  con- 
cerned with  these  matters  was  something  particular. " 

"Ay,  ay — something  crazy — a  little  mad,  or  so.     That 
was  what  I  said,  and  I  can  prove  it." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  proof,"  said  Jekyl — "  I 
hope  you  do  not  except  yourself." 

"  Oh  !  by  no  means,"  answered  Touchwood  ;  "  I  am 
one  of  the  maddest  old  boys  ever  slept  out  of  straw,  or 
went  loose.     But  you  can  put  fishing  questions  in  your 
turn.  Captain,  I  see  that — you  would  fain  know  how 
much,  or  how  little,  I  am  in  all  these  secrets.     Well, 
that  is  as  hereafter  may  be.     In  the  meantime,  here  are 
my  proofs. — Old  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  mad,  to  like  the 
sound  of  Mowbray  better  than  that  of  Scrogie ;  young 
Scrogie  was  mad,  not  to  like  it  as  well.     The  old  Earl  oC 
Etherington  was  not  sane  whexv  \\e  Tcv^ccfve^^  -^  ^^«:^^ 
wife  in  secret,  and  devilish  mad  mdeeei  ^'^^■^'^%^^^^, 
an  English  one  in  public.     Tbetv,  ?ot  We  ?,ci^^    ^T^os^  "^^ 
Mo^vbray  of  Su  Ronan's  is  cracVed,  ^N\ve^  "^^ 
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give  his  sister  to  he  knows  not  precisely  whom  ;  she  is  a 
fool  not  to  take  him,  because  she  dois  know  who  he  is, 
and  what  has  been  between  them  ;  and  your  friend  is 
maddest  of  all,  who  seeks  her  under  so  heavy  a  penalty  ; 
— and  you  and  I,  Captain,  go  mad  gratis,  for  company's 
sake,  when  we  mix  ourselves  with  such  a  mess  of  folly 
and  frenzy." 

' '  Really,  sir,  all  that  you  have  said  is  an  absolute 
riddle  to  me,"  replied  the  embarrassed  Jekyl. 

•'  Riddles  may  be  read,"  said  Touchwood,  nodding; 
"  if  you  have  any  desire  to  read  mine,  pray  take  notice, 
that  this  being  our  first  interview,  I  have  exerted  myself 
faire  Ics  frais  dc  la  conversation,  as  Jack  Frenchman 
says ;  if  you  want  another,  you  may  come  to  Mrs. 
Dods's  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  any  day  before  Saturday,  at 
four  precisely,  when  you  will  find  none  of  your  half- 
starved,  long-limbed  bundles  of  bones,  which  you  call 
poultry  at  the  tablc-d'h6te,  but  a  right  Chitty-gong  fowl 
— I  got  Mrs.  Dods  the  breed  from  old  Ben  Vandewash, 
the  Dutch  broker — stewed  to  a  minute,  with  rice  and 
mushrooms. — If  you  can  eat  without  a  silver  fork,  and 
your  appetite  serves  you,  you  shall  be  welcome — that's 
all. — So,  good  morning  to  you,  good  master  lieutenant, 
for  a  Captain  of  the  Guards  is  but  a  lieutenant  after  all." 

So  saying,  and  ere  Jekyl  could  make  any  answer,  the 
old  genUeman  turned  short  off  into  a  path  which  led  to 
the  healing  fountain,  branching  away  from  that  wbidi 
conducted  to  the  Hotel. 

Uncertain  with  whom  he  had  been  holding  a  conversar 

tion  so  strange,  Jekyl  remained  looking  after  him,  until 

his  attention  was  roused  by  a  little  boy,  who  crept  oiU 

from  an  adjoining  thicket,  with  a  switch  in  his  hand. 

which  he  had  been  just  cutting, — probably  against  rq^ 

ladons  to  the  contrary  effect  made  atvd  pioN\d«!^» icic bft 

Ae/c/  himself  ready  to  take  cover  iiv  \.\ve  cop^t  ai^gi^'i* 

«we  any  one  were  in  sight  who  in\BYi\.  >aG  VsiXssMsXKft. 
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delinquency.  Captain 
me  of  that  hopeful  das 
OS  livelihood  about  plac 
ands.  brushing  shoes, 
n's  work  in  the  stable 
5,  and  so  forth,  for  aboi 
jending  the  rest  in  ga 
Dtherwise  qualifying  th 
1  of  thieves  and  pickp 
onjunction  with  those 
.  The  little  outcast  ha 
5,  and  about  half  .a  ja< 
e  naked  arm,  he  went 
r  bare  ;  a  third  part  of 
his  hair,  bleached  whit 
•own  as  a  berry,  was  ill 
I,  for  spying  out  cither  i 
those  of  the  hawk. — I 
.  of  the  Shaws  dramatic: 
her,  ye  unhanged  wheli 
.  know  the  old  gentlenia 
now — ^yonder  he  is,  still 
Naboab,"  said  the  boy 
ng  all  the  backs  at  the  A 
you  call  a  Nabob,  you 
b — a  Naboab?"  answer 
5  ane  comes  frae  forcij 
5  pouches  can  baud,  am 
-they  are  as  yellow  as  < 
heir  ain  gate." 
it  is  this  Naboab's  name 
kyl. 

e  is  Touchwood,"  saw 
It  the  Waal  every  mot 
I  seen  him  at  the  ordi 
nswered  the  boy ; 


1 1 


he  disna  frequenl  w 

Cleikum, — He  gave  me  half-a-crowa  yincc,  and  forbads 

me  to  play  il  awa'  at  pitch  and  tossT" 

"And  you  (ti$obeycd  him,  of  course  P" 

' '  Na,  I  didna  dis-obeyed  bira — 1  played  it  awa'  al 

' '  Well,  (here  is  sixpence  for  thee  ;  lose  it  to  the  dcril 
in  any  way  tliou  tbink'st  proper." 

So  saying,  he  gave  the  llillc  gnlopin  his  donative,  and 
asUght  rap  on  Ibo  pate  at  (he  samctjmc,  which  sent  him 
scouring  from  his  presence.  He  himself  hastened  to  Lord 
Ethcrington's  apartmcnis,  and,  as  luck  would  have  i^ 
found  the  Elari  alone. 


CHAP. 

XXXI. 

Anil  uiiristatait  iays- 

stt-mUled fools 

a  HI. 

■nra  OVV  now.  Jekyir'said  Lord  Elheringtoneagerlj; 
IHB  "^'hal  news  from  the  enemy? — Have  you.  seO) 
lAlbimP" 

■■  I  have,"  replied  JekyL 

".\nd  in  what  humour  did  you  find  him? — In  none 
thai  was  very  favourable,  I  dare  say,  for  you  have  a 
bafUcd  and  perplexed  look,  that  confesses  a  losing  gann 
— 1  have  often  warned  you  how  your  hang-dog  look  bo- 
trays  youalbrag— And,  then,  when  you  would  fain brvuh 
up  your  courage,  and  put  a  good  face  on  a  bad  gaaiBi 
your  bold  looks  always  remiad  me  of  a  standard  hoisted 
only  half-mast  high,  and  betraying  melancholy  and  dejeo- 

lioa,  I'asiead  of  trium^  and  defiance." 
'V  am  only  holding  (he  cards  £or  your  \a1flsl1v5tt 
"^''    ""^'^'"^  Jekyi ;  ■•  and  I  wish  to  HeavMi  'inw 

JZ  ""  ""^  ^oofc'flS-  over  the  hand.'' 


..  -^  J  tiwyi ;  •  excej 
f  much  more  of  your  affairs  thai 
aware  of.    He  smoked  the  truth 
A  Tyml  and  you,  and  what  is  won 
en  iho  truth — ^he  contrived  to  wring 
Anfirmation  of  his  suspicions." 
'••Slife!  wert  thou  mad?"  said  Lor 
jtndDg pale !  "his  is  the  very  tongue  tc 
through  the  whole  country — Hal,  you  ha- 
**  I  hope  not,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  I  trust  in 
QOt ! — His  knowledge  is  quite  general — c 
jvas  some  scuffle  between  you — Do  not  loc 
ibout  it.  or  I  will  e'en  go  back  and  cut 
ecure  his  secrecy." 

"  Cursed  indiscretion  ! "  answered  the 

ould  you  let  him  fix  on  you  at  all?" 

•'  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Jekyl — "he  has  po\ 

;yond  ten  of  the  dullest  of  all  possible  d 

:e  a  limpet  to  a  rock — a  perfect  don>^i'»  '-*" 

the  Sea.  wK'-»"~  "^ 


,\of4«;^",.  .,  die** 


s>& 
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jDid  EtheringtOD  ;  "  and  I  should  not  much 
him  lagged  for  foigery,  which,  I  suppose, 
id  of  fais  bolstering  up  an  unsubstantial  plea 
documents — ^I  should  like  to  see  these  same 
Uot" 

lord,**  replied  Jdcyl,  "  Tyrrel's  allegation  is 
r  seen  them  ;  and  that  copies,  at  least,  were 
you,  and  are  in  your  possession — ^such  is  his 

answered  Lord  Etherington,  *'  so  far  as  he 
LOW  of  such  papers.  I  consider  the  whole 
1 — foam — fudge,  or  whatever  is  most  unsub- 
nrill  prove  such  when  the  papers  appear,  if 
ver  will  appear.  The  whole  is  a  buUy  from 
end  ;  and  I  wonder  at  thee,  Jekyl,  for  being 
r  syllabub,  that  you  can  swsdlow  such  whipt 
:  stuff  amounts  to.  No,  no— I  know  my  ad- 
shall  use  it  so  as  to  make  all  their  hearts 
7t  these  papers,  I  recollect  now  that  my 
of  copies  of  some  manuscripts  having  ^een 
t  the  originals  were  not  then  forthcoming  ; 
the  long  odds  that  they  never  are — ^mere 
-if  I  thought  otherwise,  would  I  not  tell 

,  I  hope  you  would,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl ; 

»  chance  of  my  being  useful  to  you,  unless  I 

our  to  enjoy  your  confidence." 

-you  do,  my  friend,"  said  Etherington, 
by  the  hand  ;  "  and  since  I  must  consider 
negotiation  as  failed,  I  must  devise  some 

of  settling  with  this  mad  and  troublesome 

ice,  my  lord,"  said  Jek^\»  wiK&  vasswi^-wsi^ 

>ne-none,  by  ttea.yen.W'W^Ni,^^,^^ 
.  must  I  swear  to  q>ie\S.  ^o>ml  ^-^^ 
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On  the  contrary,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  we  are  not  oa 
decent  terms." 

"  It  would  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  both  your 
characters  if  you  could  bring  that  to  pass/'  answered 
Jekyll ;  "and  if  you  are  serious  in  wishing  it,  I  will 
endeavour  to  prepare  l^rrel.  He  comes  to  the  Well  or 
to  the  ordinary  to-day,  and  it  would  be  highly  ridiculous 
to  make  a  scene." 

"True,  true ;  find  him  out,  my  dear  Jekyl,  and  per- 
suade him  how  foolish  it  will  be  to  bring  our  family 
quarrels  out  before  strangers,  and  for  their  amusement. 
They  shall  see  the  two  bears  can  meet  without  biting.— 
Go — go— I  will  follow  you  instantly — ^go,  and  remember 
you  have  my  full  and  exclusive  confidence. — Go,  half- 
bred  startling  fool  1 "  he  continued,  the  instant  Jekyl  had 
left  the  room,  "  with  just  spirits  enough  to  ensure  your 
own  ruin,  by  hurrying  you  into  what  you  are  not  up  to. 
— But  he  has  character  in  the  world — ^is  brave — and  one 
of  those  whose  countenance  gives  a  fair  face  to  a  doubtful 
busfiess.  He  is  my  creature,  too— I  have  bought  and 
paid  for  him,  and  it  would  be  idle  extravagance  not  to 
make  use  of  him — But  as  to  confidence — no  confidence, 
Bonest  Hal,  beyond  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  If  I 
wanted  a  confidant,  here  comes  a  better  than  thou  by 
half — Solmes  has  no  scruples — ^he  will  always  give  me 
money's  worth  of  zeal  and  secrecy /or  money." 

His  lordship's  valet  at  this  moment  entered  the  apart- 
ment, a  grave,  civil-looking  man,  past  the  middle  age, 
with  a  sallow  complexion,  a  dark  thoughtful  eye,  slow, 
and  sparing  of  speech,  and  sedulously  attentive  to  all  the 
duties  of  his  situation. 

"Solmes,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  and  then  stopped 
short. 

"  My  lord, " — There  was  a  pause :  and  when  Lord 
Etherington  had  again  said,  "So\mes\"  axi^Yik&N^v 
*^c?  answered,    "Your  lordsbip,"   tA\etft  vj^  «.  sftsao^ 
418 
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jl  the  Earl,  as  if  recollecting  himsdf,  *'  Oh  ! 

X  what  I  wished  to  say — ^it  was  atx>ut  the 

post  here.    It  is  not  very  regular,  I  believe? " 

ilar  enough,  my  lord,  so  £ar  as  concerns  this 

ne  people  in  the  Aultoun  do  not  get  their  letten 


se." 


id  why  not,  Splmes?  "  said  his  lordship, 
.lie  old.  woman  who  keeps  the  little  inn  there,  my 

is  on  bad  terms  with  the  post-mistress — ^the  one  will 
send  for  the  letters,  and  the  other  wiU  not  despatch 
I  to  the  village  ;  so,  betwixt  them,  they  are  some- 
s  iost,  or  mislaid,  or  returned  to  the  General  Post- 
e." 

E  wish  that  may  not  be  the  case  of  a  packet  which  I 
ct  in  a  few  days — it  should  have  been  here  already, 
perhaps,  it  may  arrive  in  the  beginning  of  the  week 
is  from  that  formal  ass,  Trueman  the  Quaker,  who 
esses  me  by  my  Christian  and  family  name,  Francis 
eL  He  is  like  enough  to  mistake  the  inn,  too,  and 
>uld  be  sorry  it  fell  into  Monsieur  Martigny's  hands 
nippose  you  know  he  is  in  that  neighbourhood? — 
c  after  its  safety,  Solmes — quietly,  you  understand ; 
use  people  might  put  odd  constructions,  as  if  I  were 
ing  a  letter  which  was  not  my  own." 
[  understand  perfectly,  my  lord,"  said  Solmes,  with- 
txhibiting  the  slightest  change  in  his  sallow  counten- 
,  though  entirely  comprehending  the  nature  of  the 
ae  required. 

Vnd  here  is  a  note  will  pay  for  postage,"  said  the 
,  patting  into  his  valet's  hand  a  bank-bill  of  con-. 
sJsle  value,   "  and  you  may  keep  the  balance  for 
sional  expenses." 

lis  was  also  fully  understood  \  «cA  'SiOcssaR^,  ns*> 
\c  and  cautious  even  to  \oo\l  m\.^\se.x^^.  «^  "^^^^^^i 

latitude,    made    only  a  >acyN   oi   ^'^^^^^,^5^.  > 
ie  note  into   his    poc\te\.-booV.»  iaxA  ^      ^ 

9  ^ 


lordship  Ihi 

"There  goes  Ihe  agent  for  my  money,  and  for  ray 
piifpose,"  said  Lord  Etherington.  exoltJDgly ;  "no 
extorting  of  confidence,  no  demandir^  of  eiplanatirais, 
no  tearing  off  thp  veil  with  wliich  a  delicate  tnancrnvrc 
a  ^ns^—all  excasea  are  received  as  argeiU  eamptanl. 
provided  only,  that  the  best  eieuse  of  all,  the  argMI 
tamfilanl  itself,  come  to  recoirimend  them.— Yet  I  wOI 
trust  no  one — I  wii!  ont,  like  a  skilful  general,  and  recon- 
noitre in  person." 

With  this  resolution,  Lord  Etherington  put  on  his  sur- 
tout  and  cap,  and  sallying  ftom  his  apartments,  took  the 
way  to  the  bookseller's  shop,  which  also  served  aa  post- 
oSice  and  circulating  library ;  and  being  in  the  toy 
centre  of  the  parade  (for  so  is  termed  the  broad  terrace- 
tvalk  which  leads  from  the  inn  to  the  WeU),  it  formed  a 
eonrenienl  lonnging-place  for  newsmongers  and  idlers  of 
every  description. 

The  Earl's  appearance  created,  as  usual,  a  sensation 
upon  the  public  promenade  ;  but  whether  it  was  the 
suggestion  of  his  own  alarmed  conscience,  or  that  there 
vt-as  some  real  cause  for  the  remark,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  his  reception  was  of  a  more  doubtful  character 
than  usual.  His  fine  figure  and  easy  manners  produced 
their  usual  effect,  and  all  whom  he  spoke  to  received  his 

party.     He  seemed  l< 

company ;   and  to  est 

became  rather  embarrassing,  he  turned  into  the  Ittlto 

anporium  of  nev/i  and  literature. 

fie  entered  unobserved,  just  aa  IJidy  ¥endo?E^«t 

™"*erfne3djr3- some  verses   anil  was  cotwoeofaiS''^** 

"""  i"W<af;(iieabcrity  of  a/<m«e  Jira«"*<>^'^V«* 


3  be  looked  o 

a  rather  as  an  object 

enlion,  than 

as  making  oite  of  the 

ape  from  a 

distant  gaie,   ^rtlich 
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slhiiig  which  no  one  is  to  hear  repeated 


0  indeed  1 "  these  were  the  snatches  which 

1  Ekherington's  ear,  from  the  group  of  which 
»  Sormed  the  centre — "  honour  bright— I 
ray  poor  Chatterly — besides,  his  lordship  is 
ind  a  person  of  rank,  you  know — so  one 
iTou  have  not  got  the  book,  Mr.  Pott? — you 
t  Statins? — you  never  have  anything  one 

ry,  my  lady — quite  out  of  copies  at  present 
ime  in  my  next  monthly  pared." 
ck.  Mr.  Pott,  that  is  your  never-failing 
i  Lady  Penelope  ;  "  I  believe  if  I  were  to 
the  last  new  edition  of  the  Alkoran,  you 
i  it  was  coming  down  in  your  next  monthly 

y,  my  lady,  really/'  answered  Mr.  Pott ; 
!en  the  work  advertised  yet ;  but  I  have  no 
s  likely  to  take,  there  will  be  copies  in  my 
parcel" 

t's  supplies  are  always  in  the  paullo  post 
le,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly,  who  was  just  enter- 

.  Chatterly,  are  you  there?"  said  Lady 
'  I  lay  my  death  at  your  door — I  cannot 

baid,  where  Polynices  and  his  brother" 

ly  labdy  1 — hush,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! "  said 
ivine,  and  looked  towards  Lord  Etherington. 
pe  took  the  hint,  and  was  alent ;  but  she 
jgh  to  call  up  the  traveller  Touchwood,  who 
id  from  the  newspaper  which  he  was  study- 
out  addressing  his  discovos^  xo  «ccj  dofc^acw 
tculated,  as  if  in  scorn  oi  "LaA^  '^eos^so^'* 

i»— Polly   Peachum.  —  T\iere  Va  ^^  ^^'^ 
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^Hplacc   in  the  Thtl  ii5— Ihe  Thebais  is  in   Egrpt— the 
^H  numniiefi  come  fruni  ihc  Thebais— 1  have  been  in  the 

^K  dated  by  the  natives— pebbled  to  some  purpose.  I  give 
^K  you  ray  word.  My  janlian'  thrashed  a  whole  village  by 
^^K      way  oFreialiation." 

^^V  While  he  nas  thus  proceeding,  Lord  EtheringtoD,  u 
^H  ir  in  a  listless  mood,  whs  lookii^  at  the  letlen  which 
^H  stood  ranged  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  eanying  oa  ■ 
^H  languid  dialogue  mth  Mrs.  Pott,  whose  person  aai 
^V  manners  were  not  ill  adapted  to  her  situation,  lor  she 
H  was  good-looking,  aud  vaitlf  fine  and  afiected. 

H  "  Number  of  letlers  hne  which  don't  seem  to  find 

■  owners,  Mrs.  Pott?" 

■■  Great  number,  indeed,  my  lord— it  Is  a  great  tbis. 
lion,  for  we  are  obliged  to  return  them  lo  the  post-office, 
and  the  posmge  is  charged  against  us  if  th^  are  lost: 
and  how  can  one  keep  sigtit  of  them  all  ?  " 

"  Any  love-letters  among  tbem,  Mrs.  Potlf"  saidlul 
lordship.  lowering  his  lone. 

■'  Oh,  Ge  !  my  lord,  how  should  I  know?"  answtnd 
Mrs.  Pott,  dropping  ber  voice  lo  the  same  cadence. 

"  Oh  1  every  one  can  lell  a.  love-letter — that  has  ever 
received  one,  that  is — oni!  knows  them  without  openjng 
—they  are  always  folded  hurriedly  and  sealed  car^ully— 
and  the  direction  manifMtsaldndof  tremalouiagllation,  I 
that  marks  the  slate  of  the  writer's  nerves — that  now,"—  ■ 
pointing  wilb  his  switch  to  a  letter  upon  the  chiIIlIle]^ 
piece,  that  ntu/  be  a  love-letter." 

"  He,  he,  he  I  "  giggled  Mrs.  Pott.  "  I  btg  pardon 
for  laughing,  my  lord— but— he,  he,  he  1— thai  is  a  lettd 
from  one  Bindloose:,  the  banker  body,  to  the  old  wonu  i 
iMt^e  Dods,  OS  ihej  call  hn,  U  the  change-houie  ii 
'Ae  Au/toan. " 
"Depend  upon  it,  then,  Mn.  Pott.  X^vtt  T»"  '•**' 
'"■  Afts:  Dod*  Iiaa  got  a  lo»«  ta  ■«».  Boiflaiw*- 
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the  banker  has  been  shaking  hands  with  the  palsy, 
do  you  not  forward  her  letter  ? — ^you  are  very  cnid 
;ep  it  in  durance  here.** 

Me  forward  1"  answered  MnsL  Pott  ;  "the  caper- 

ty,  old,  giming  alewife,  may  wait  long  enough  or  I 

vard  it — She'll  not  loose  the  letters  that  come  to  her 

the  King's  post,  and  she  must  go  on  troking  yd'  the 

i  carrier,  as  if  there  was  no  post-house  in  the  ndgh- 

jivhood.    But  the  solicitor  will  be  about  wi'  her  one 

>f  these  days." 

"Oh  !  you  are  too  cruel — ^you  really  should  send  the 
love-letter ;  consider,  the  older  she  is,  the  poor  soul  has 
the  less  time  to  lose." 

But  this  was  a  topic  on  which  Mrs.  Pott  understood 
no  jesting.  She  was  well  aware  of  our  matron's  in- 
veteracy against  her  and  her  establishment,  and  she  re- 
sented it  as  a  placeman  resents  the  efforts  of  a  radical. 
She  answered,  something  sulkily,  "That  they  that  loosed 
letters  should  have  letters ;  and  neither  Luckie  Dods, 
nor  any  of  her  lodgers,  should  ever  see  the  scrape  of  a 
pen  from  the  St.  Ronan's  office,  that  they  did  not  call  for 
and  pay  for."  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  this  declaration  contained  the 
essence  of  the  information  which  Lord  Etherington  had 
designed  to  extract  by  his  momentary  flirtation  with 
Mrs.  Pott,  for  when,  retreating  as  it  were  from  this  sore 
subject,  she  asked  him,  in  a  pretty  mincing  tone,  to  try 
his  skill  in  pointing  out  another  love-letter,  he  only 
answered,  carelessly,  "  that  in  order  to  do  that  he  must 
write  her  one  ;  "  and  leaving  his  confidential  station  by 
her  little  throne,  he  lounged  through  the  narrow  shop, 
bowed  slightly  to  Lady  Penelope  as  he  passed,  and 
issued  forth  upon  the  parade,  wbei^  Vv^  ?aw  ^  ^^^Rsxa^*. 
which  might  have  appalled  a  man  oi  \»^  ^jefii-v^^'^'^^^^*^ 
tbaa  bimseif.  ^ccsjsw^ 

Just  as  be  left  the  shop,  Uw\e  Vto&  T>v?&^ 
4^3 


'.SS^.-ti;  •3>"  ""i,  c»""      „  •■  • ' 


;»»■; 


€  43[ie  company  was  a  slender  restraint  on 
tf  (  au^d  that  they  hurried  to  be  present  at 
.  sceme*  with  th^  alacrity  of  gentlemen  of  the 
aag  Co  a  set-to. 

,  though  the  meeting  afforded  little  sport  to 

expected  dire  conclusions,  it  was,  nevertheless, 

y  interesting  to  those  spectators  who  are  ac- 

d  to  read  the  language  of  suppressed  passion, 

xg  itself  at  the  moment  whoi  the  parties  are  most 

js  to  conceal  it. 

.Tel  had  been  followed  by  several  loiterers  so  soon 

e  entered  the  public  walk ;  and  their  number  was 

/  so  much  reinforced  that  he  saw  himself  with  pain 

i  displeasure  the  centre  of  a  sort  of  crowd,  who 

atched  his  motions.    Sir  Bingo  and  Captain  MacTurk 

/ere  the  first  to  bustle  through  it,  and  to  address  him 

with  as  much  politeness  as  they  could  command. 

"Servant,  sir,"  mumbled  Sir  Bingo,  extending  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  reconciliation,  ungloved. 
•'  Servant — sorry  that  anything  should  have  happened 
between  us — ^very  sorry,  on  my  word." 

"No  more  need  be  said,  sir,"  replied  T)rrrel;  "the 
whole  is  forgotten." 

"Very  handsome,  indeed — quite  the  civil  thing — 
hope  to  meet  you  often,  sir." — ^And  here  the  knight  was 
silent. 

Meanwhile  the   more  verbose   Captain   proceeded, 
"  Och,  py  Cot,  and  it  was  an  awfu'  mistake,  and  I  could 
draw  the  penknife  across  my  finger  for  having  written 
the  word.    By  my  sowl,  and  I  scratched  it  till  I  scratched 
a  hole  in  the  paper. — Och  1  that  I  should  live  to  do  an 
uncivil  thing  by  a  gentleman  that  had  got  himself  hit  la 
an  honourable  affair  I    But  you  s\io>3\<^  V-aN^  -«^^&^s2a^'» 
my  dear;  for  bow  the  devil  could  \»ft  gvies.^  ^*2w.  ^^^  ^^ 
well  provided  in  quarrels,  that  you  bsA  \.o  ^fevCS-^- "^^^ 
oae  day?  *' 
42s 
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iSsk  It  fK-oduced  on  his  face,  was  calculated  to 

Vol  somewhat  in  the  opinion  of  the  spec- 

u  compared  with  the  steady,  stately,  yet.  at 

\.Vme,    easy    demeanour    of   the    Earl    of 

jn»  who  was  equal  to  any  man  in  England  in 

alt  art  of  putting  a  good  countenance  on  a  bad 

He  met  Tyrrel  with  an  air  as  unembarrassed  as 

jold ;  and,  while  he  paid  the  courtesy  of  a  formal 

iistant  salutation,   he  said  aloud,    "I  presume, 

Tyrrel    de    Martigny,   that,   since   you  have  not 

.ght  fit  to  avoid  this  awkward  meeting,  you  are  dis- 

ed  to  remember  our  family  connection  so  far  as  to 

oid  making  sport  for  the  good  company?" 

"You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  my  passion, 

vlr.  Bulmer,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  if  you  can  assure  yourself 

against  the  consequences  of  your  own." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  Earl,  with  the  same 
composure,  but  sinking  his  voice  so  as  only  to  be  heard 
by  Tyrrel ;  •'  and,  as  we  may  not  again  in  a  hurry  hold 
any  communication  together,  I  take  the  freedom  to  re- 
mind you,  that  I  sent  you  a  proposal  of  accommodation 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  Jekyl." 

•' It  was  inadmissible,"  said  Tyrrel — "altogether  in- 
admissible— both  from  reasons  which  you  may  guess, 
and  others  which  it  is  needless  to  detail. — I  sent  you  a 
proposition,  think  of  it  well." 

"I  will,"  replied  Lord  Etherington,  "when  I  shall 
see  it  supported  by  those  alleged  proofs,  which  I  do  not 
believe  ever  had  existence." 

"  Yoiu"  conscience  holds  another  language  from  your 
tongue,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "but  I  disclaim  reproaches,  and 
decline  altercation.    I  will  let  Captain  Jekyl  know  when 
I  have  received  the  papers,  which,  -^om  ?acj  ^  ^ax«i  «ssss^^»^^^*_ 
to  your  forming  an  opinion  oiv  m^  ^to^^"sr2w.   ^»-  ^,ec& 
meanwhile,  do  not   think  lo    decev^e  tcvfc.  _V  ^^  ^^.^ 
for  the  very  purpose  of  watchVns  «^^  ^eJtea-'^   ^ 
427 
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machinations ;  and.  while  I  live,  be  assured  they  sball 
never  succeed.     And  now,  sir — or  my  lord — for  the  titles 
are  in  your  choice — ^fare  you  well." 

••  Hold  a  little,"  said  Lord  Etherington.  "Since  we 
are  condemned  to  shock  each  other's  eyes,  it  is  fit  the 
good  company  should  know  what  they  are  to  think  of 
us.  You  are  a  philosopher,  and  do  not  value  the  opinion 
of  the  public — a  poor  worldling  like  me  is  desirous  to 
stand  fair  with  it.  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  raising 
his  voice,  "Mr.  Winterblossom,  Captain  MacTurk, 
Mr. — what  is  his  name,  Jekyl? — ^Ay,  Micklehen — ^You 
have,  I  believe,  all  some  notion,  that  this  gentleman,  my 
near  relation,  and  I,  have  some .  undecided  claims  on 
each  other,  which  prevent  our  living  upon  good  terms. 
We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  disturb  you  with  our 
family  quarrels ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  while  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  or  whatever  he  may  please  to 
call  himself,  remains  a  member  of  this  company,  my 
behaviour  to  him  will  be  the  same  as  to  any  stranger 
who  may  have  that  advantage. — Good  morrow  to  you, 
sir — Good  morning,  gentlemen — ^we  all  meet  at  dinner, 
as  usual. — Come,  Jekyl.*' 

So  saying,  he  took  Jekyl  by  the  arm,   and,  gently 
extricating  himself  from  the  sort  of  crowd,  walked  off, 
leaving  most  of  the  company  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 
by  the  ease  and  apparent  reasonableness  of  his  de- 
meanour.   Sounds  of  depreciation,  forming  themselves 
indistinctly  into  something  like  the  words,  "  My  eye,  and 
Betty  Martin,"  did  issue  from  the  neckcloth  of  Sir  Bingo, 
Jtot  they  were  not  much  attended  to  ;  for  it  had  not 
■Heaped  the  observation  of  the  quicksighted  gentry  at 
■le  Wel]«  that  the  Baronet's  feelings  towards  the  noble 
Barl  were  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  displayed  by 
l^dy  Binks,  and  that,  though  ashamed  \o  lestify^  or 
perhaps  incapable  of  feeling,   any  tti«io>as  ^esKft  ^A 
r^ousy,  his  temper  had  been  for  some  time  GoikSA.^sesE«i^ 
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V;  tk"  circumstance  concerning  which  his  fair 
QOt  tliinlE  it  necessary  to  give  herself  any 

e  lYie  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  onward 
onfidant,  in  the  fall  triumph  of  successful  | 

see,"   he  said,    "Jekyl,    that   I  can  turn  a 
/dth  any  man  in   England.     It  was  a  proper 
/  of  yours,  that  you  must  extricate  the  fellow 
die  mist  which  accident  had  flung  around  him — 
might  as  well   have  published  the  story  of  our 
ontre  at  once,  for  every  one  can  giiess  it,  by  laying 
e,    place,   and    circumstance    together ;    but   never 
juble  your  brains  for  a  justification.     You  marked 
ow   I   assiuned   my   natural   superiority   over    him — 
.owered  up  in  the  full  pride  of  legitimacy — silenced 
him,  even  where  the  good  company  most  do  congre- 
gate.   This  will  go  to  Mowbray  through  his  agent,  and 
will  put  him  still  madder  on  my  alliance.     I  know  he 
looks  jealously  on  my  flirtation  with  a  certain  lady — the 
dasher  yonder — nothing  makes  a  man  sensible  of  the 
value  of  an  opportunity  but  the  chance  of  losing  it." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  give  up  thoughts  of 
Miss  Mowbray  ! "  said  Jekyl ;  "  and  take  Tyrrel's  offer, 
if  he  has  the  means  of  making  it  good." 

"Ay,  if — if.  But  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  no  such 
rights  as  he  pretends  to,  and  that  his  papers  are  all  a 
deception. — Why  do  you  put  your  eye  upon  me  as 
fixed  as  if  you  were  searching  out  some  wonderful 
secret?" 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  to  think  of  your  real  dona  fide 
belief  respecting  these  documents,"  said  Jekyl,  not  a 
little  puzzled  by  the  steady  and  \ra.eTr\»rra>s&^^^>2^  ^i^Ns^fi» 

"Why,    thou  most  suspicious   oi    ^^^^?^  '^,e^  -as^^ 
EtberiDgton,  "what  the  devil  nvou\Oi  ^ova.  "^"^^^ 
t2g 
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to  you? — Can  I,  as  the  lawyers  say,  prove  a  negative? 
or,  is  it  not  very  possible,  that  such  things  may  exist, 
though  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  them  ?  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  of  all  men  I  am  the  most  interested  to  deny 
the  existence  of  such  documents ;  and,  therefore,  cer- 
tainly will  not  admit  of  it,  unless  I  am  compelled  to  do 
so  by  their  being  produced ;  nor  then  either,  unless  I  am 
at  the  same  time  well  assured  of  their  authenticity." 

"  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  being  hard  of  faith, 
my  lord,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  but  still  I  think  if  you  can  cut 
out  with  your  earldom, .  and  your  noble  hereditaiy 
estate,  I  would,  in  your  case,  pitch  Nettlewood  to  the 
ilevil." 

"Yes,  as  you  pitched  your  own  patrimony,  Jekyl ;  but 
you  took  care  to  have  the  spending  of  it  first.  What 
would  you  give  for  such  an  opportunity  of  piecing  your 
fortunes  by  marriage? — Confess  the  truth." 

"  I  might  be  tempted,  perhaps,"  said  Jekyl,  "in  my 
present  circiunstances  ;  but  if  they  were  what  they  have 
been,  I  should  despise  an  estate  that,  was  to  be  held  by 
petticoat  tenure,  especially  when  the  lady  of  the  manor 
was  a  sickly  fantastic  girl,  that  hated  me,  as  this  Miss 
Mowbray  has  the  bad  taste  to  hate  you." 

"  Umph — sickly? — ^no,  no,  she  is  not  sickly — she  is  as 
healthy  as  any  one  in  constitution — and,  on  my  word,  I 
think  her  paleness  only  renders  her  more  interesting. 
The  last  time  I  saw  her,  I  thought  she  might  have 
rivalled  one  of  Canova's  finest  statues. " 

"  Yes  ;  but  she  is  indifferent  to  you — you  do  not  love 
her,"  said  Jekyl. 

"She  is  anything  but  indifferent  to  me,"  said  the 

Sari ;  ' '  she  becomes  daily  more  interesting — for  her  dis^ 

like  piques  me ;  and  besides,  she  has  the  insolence  openly 

fo  defy  and  contemn  me  before  her  btolhec,  and  in  the 

eyes  of  all  the  world,     I  have  a  kind  oi  YovVx^^XvaMt^— 

«  ^ort  of  hating  love  for  her  ;  in  short,  ibrnVim^  >rpwi\«!t 

4SO 
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0  reaxi  a  riddle,  and  makes  one  make  quite 
Aers«  and  talk  just  as  much  nonsense.    If 
iA  opportunity,  I  will  make  her  pay  for  all 

/»?"saidJekyL 

»  devn  may  describe  them,  for  I  cannot ;  but, 
;e — Since  her  brother  has  insisted  on  her  re> 
I,  or  I  should  rather  say  on  her  appearing  when 
•ws  Castle,  one  would  think  her  invention  has 
Liscovering  different  ways  of  showing  want  of 
me,  and  dislike  to  my  presence.  Instead  of 
lerself  as  a  lady  should,  especially  on  sudi 

she  chooses  some  fantastic,  or  old-fashioned, 
at  bedizening,  which  makes  her  at  least  look 
amnot  make  her  ridiculous — such  triple  tiaras 
coloured  gauze  on  her  head — such  pieces  of  old 
[  think,  instead  of  shawls  and  pelisses — such 

I  shoes — such  tan-leather  gloves — mercy  upon 
ie  very  sight  of  her  equipment  would  drive 
die  conclave  of  milliners  1  Then  her  postiu-es 
ange — she  does  so  stoop  and  lollop,  as  thQ 
U  it,  so  cross  her  legs  and  square  her  arms — 
;oddess  of  grace  to  look  down  on  her.  it  would 
flight  for  ever  I  " 

you.  are  willing  to  make  this  awkward,  ill- 
nmannered  dowdy,  your  Countess,  Ethering- 
for  whose  critical  eye  half  the  town  dress 
i?"saidjekyl. 

II  a  trick,  Hal — all  an  assumed  character  to  get 
to  disgust  me,  to  bafHe  me  ;  but  I  am  not  to 
easily.  The  brother  is  driven  to  despair — he 
nails,  winks,  coughs,  makes  signs,  which  she 
£S  up  at  cross-purpose.  I  ho^  ba  b«aNs»V«^ 
away ;  there  would  be  a  \omOcv  q.\  cavis^«»^'=s«^  * 
ut  certain  of  that."  xst««^ 

charitable   hope.  tn\\^.   ^.tv^  ^^"^^  ^ 
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suspicions,  liJce  you,   Hal,  upon  the 

vy  riglit  to  my  father's  titles  and   estate. 

e  tit3:ie  of  the  Nettlewood  property  alone, 

be    too  good   a    match   for   one  of  his 

I'Ay.     He  must  scheme,  forsooth,  this  half- 

ch  cake  I — He  must  hold  off  and  on,  and 

.s,  and  wait  the  result,  and  try  conclusions 

this  lump  of    oatmeal  dough  ! — I  am  much 

i.o  make  an  example  of  him  in  the  coiurse  of  my 

ngs. 

iy,   this  is  vengeance  horrible  and  dire,"  said 

,  "  yet  I  give  up  the  brother  to  you  ;  he  is  a  con- 

i  coxcomb,  and  deserves  a  lesson.     But  I  would 

intercede  for  the  sister." 

We  shall  see,"  replied  the  Earl ;  and  then  suddenly, 

.  tell  you  what  it  is,  Hal ;  her  caprices  are  so  divert- 

^,  that  I  sometimes  think  out  of  mere  contradiction,  I 

Jmost  love  her ;  at  least,  if  she  would  but  clear  old 

scores,  and  forget  one  unlucky  prank  of  mine,  it  should  be 

her  own  fault  if  I  did  not  maJce  her  a  happy  woman." 


CHAP.  xxxn. 

7/  comes — It  wrings  me  in  7ny  parting  Jiour^ 
The  lofig-hid  crime — the  well-disguised  guilt. 
Bring  me  some  holy  priest  to  lay  the  spectre  1 — Old  Play. 

HE  general  expectation  of  the  company  had 
been  disappointed  by  the  pacific  termination  of 
the  meeting  betwixt  the  Earl  of  Etherington  and 
Tyrrel,  the  anticipation  of  which  had  created  so  deep  a 
sensation.     It  had  been  expected  that  some  appalling 
scene  would  have  taken  place  ;  instead  of  whvc\s.^  ^s^si^ 
party  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  a  suWeii  ivcv3Xx^\>i  ^^xAX^'s^^^ 
the  war  to  he  carried  on  by  their  Ya-w^cxs*.    ^'^^'^'^  <>oS5. 
rally  understood  that  the  cause  -was  xercwoNe.^  ^^ 
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ipeared  to  possess  of  Lord  1 
^h  some  of  those  obscure  soi 
at  secrets  do  frequently,  to  the ; 
Q  of  those  whom  they  concern,  • 
thought  this  the  more  hkcly,  as 
teans  critically  nice  in  his  sod 
onverse  as  readily  with  a  gentle 
the  gentleman  to  whom  he  b< 
i  attendant,  as  with  the  lady 
)p  to  ,this  sort  of  society,  wh 
U  the  same  time  disposed  to  p: 
'  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  t 
:specting  its  accuracy,  may  alwa 
atity  of  private  anecdote.  C 
ugh  concluded,  that  this  busy 
5  degree  master  of  other  pcopl 
ondences  as  these ;  and  he  c 
to  his  success  in  cross-examir 
prised  into  an  avowal  of  the  r 
others,  by  an  insidious  obsen 
ood.  He  reported,  therefore, 
;erview,  that,  on  the  whole,  h< 
a  to  fear  much  on  the  subject  of 
he  had  become  acquainted,  by 
1  some  leading  facts  of  his  ren 
assessed  them  in  a  broken,  cc 
jiner,  insomuch,  that  he  seen 
)artics  in  the  expected  lawsuit  \ 
id  appeared  totally  ignorant  of 
to  be  founded. 

next  day  after  this  iclaircisse 
mchwood,  that  Lord  Ethering 
the  bookseller's  shop,  got  his 
eye  over  the  she\i  on  nvVv\c\\  "^ 
aned  letters,  deslvived  tor  \\v 
heart  the  smart  post-mi^vcj 
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them,  with  an  air  of  sovereign  contempt,  a  pretty  large 
packet,  addressed  to  Francis  Tyrrel,  Esq.,  etc.  He 
withdrew  his  eyes,  as  if  conscious  that  even  to  have 
looked  on  this  important  parcel  might  engender  some 
suspicion  of  his  purpose,  or  intimate  the  deep  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  contents  of  the  missive  which  was 
so  slightly  treated  by  his  friend  Mrs.  Pott.  At  this 
moment  the  door  of  the  shop  opened,  and  Lady  Penelope 
Penfeather  entered,  with  her  eternal  pendante^  the  little 
Miss  Digges. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Mowbray? — Has  Mr.  Mowbray 
of  St.  Ronan's  been  down  this  morning  ? — Do  you  know 
anything  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  Mrs.  Pott  ?  "  were  questions 
which  the  lettered  lady  eagerly  huddled  on  the  back  of 
each  other,  scarcely  giving  time  to  the  lady  of  letters  to 
return  a  decided  negative  to  all  and  each  of  them. 

"  Mr.  Mowbray  was  not  about — was  not  coming  there 
this  morning — his  servant  had  just  called  for  letters  and 
papers,  and  announced  as  much." 

"  Good  Heaven  !  how  unfortunate  !  "  said  Lady  Pene- 
lope, with  a  deep  sigh,  and  sinking  down  on  one  of  the 
little  sofas  in  an  attitude  of  shocking  desolation,  which 
called  the  instant  attention  of  Mr.  Pott  and  his  good 
woman,  the  first  uncorking  a  small  phial  of  salts,  for  he 
was  a  pharmacopolist  as  well  as  a  vendor  of  literature  and 
transmitter  of  letters,  and  the  other  hastening  for  a  glass 
of  water.      A  strong    temptation    thrilled    from    Lord 
Etherington's  eyes  to  his  finger-ends.     Two  steps  might 
have  brought  him  within  arm's-length  of  the  imwatched 
packet,    on  the  contents  of  which,   in  all  probability, 
rested  the  hope  and  claims  of  his  rival  in  honoiu*  and 
k    fortune  ;  and.  in  the  general  confusion,  was  it  impossible 
I    to  possess  himself  of  it  unobserved  ?    But  no— no — no— 
'  the  attempt  was  too  dreadfully  dangerous  to  be  risked ; 
^od,  passing  from  one  extreme  to  aiioV\i«»  \Mfc  ^^x  •a-'^^i 
Jfc  was  incurring  suspidon  by  suffetVtt^'LaAi  V«v^<«jfeNo 
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JleLy  obliged  to  his  lordship— 
X  ia.  general  not  to  permit  hers 
jmnstanoes  ;   but  something  h 
JB»  so  embarrassing,  so  melanchol 
i  quite  overcome  her—  notwithsta. 
iffles  piqued  herself  on  supporting  h 
.ter  than  she  was  able  to  suppress 
Awing  those  of  others. 
"  Could  he  be  of  any  use  ?  "  Lord  Et 
She  had  inquired  for  Mr.  Mowbray  of  1 
rvant  was  at  her  ladyship's  service,  if  si 
command  his  attendance." 
"  Oh  !  no,  no  ! "  said  Lady  Penelope 
r  dear  lord,  you  will  answer  the  purpo: 
ter  than  Mr.  Mowbray — that  is,  prov; 
itice  of  Peace." 

'  A  Justice  of  Peace  ! "  said  Lord  Ethe 
prised ;  "  I  am  in  the  commission  i^ 
not  for  anv  Sr«/**"'- 
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I  have  heard  of  a  sheep-stealer  who  had  rendered  hi^ 
dog  so  skilful  an  accomplice  in  his  nefarious  traffic,  that 
he  used  to  send  him  out  to  commit  acts  of  felony  by  him- 
self, and  had  even  contrived  to  impress  on  the  poor  cnr 
the  caution  that  he  should  not,  on  such  occasions,  seem 
even  to  recognise  his  master,  if  they  met  accidentally. 
Apparently,  Lord  Ether ington  conducted  himself  upon  a 
similar  principle  ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  a  glimpse  of  his 
agent,  than  he  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
stage  free  for  his  machinations. 

"My  servant,"  he  said,  with  as  much  indifference  as 
he  could  assume,  "will  call  for  my  letters — I  must 
attend  Lady  Penelope  ; "  and  instantly  proffering  his 
services  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  in  whatever  other 
quality  she  chose  to  employ  them,  he  hastily  presented 
his  arm,  and  scarce  gave  her  ladyship  time  to  recover 
from  her  state  of  languor  to  the  necessary  degree  of 
activity,  ere  he  hurried  her  from  the  shop  ;  and,  with 
her  thin  hatchet-face  chattering  close  to  his  ear,  her 
yellow  and  scarlet  feathers  crossing  his  nose,  her  lean 
right  honourable  arm  hooking  his  elbow,  he  braved  the 
suppressed  titters  and  sneers  of  all  the  younger  women 
whom  he  met  as  they  traversed  the  parade.  One  glance 
of  intelligence,  though  shot  at  a  distance,  passed  betwixt 
his  lordship  and  Solmes,  as  the  former  left  the  public 
walk  under  the  guidance  of  I^dy  Penelope,  his  limbs 
indeed  obeying  her  pleasure,  and  his  ears  dinned  with 
her  attempts  to  explain  the  business  in  question,  but  his 
mind  totally  indifferent  where  he  was  going,  or  ignorant 
on  what  purpose,  and  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
packet  in  Mrs.  Pott's  heap  of  postponed  letters,  and  its 
probable  fate. 
At  length,  an  effort  of  recollection  made  Lord  Ether- 
y^gton  sensible  that  his  abstraction  musl  seem  strange, 
^^<^,  as  his  conscience  told  him,  even  s\isp\dou^,  \xv  ^JSofc 
^yos  of  his  companion  ;  putting,  thetefete.  V\v^  T»c«ssarj 
4j3 


jwn  l&eart,  which  are  apt  to  be  so  deccittul.  " 
^  On  the  watch  to  get  at  something  explanatory,  yet 
^USndd,  by  demanding  it  directly,  to  show  that  the  pre- 
vious tide  of  narrative  and  pathos  had  been  lost  on  an 
Inattentive  ear,  Lord  Etheringrton  could  only  say,  that 
Lady  Penelope  could  not  err  in  acting  according  to  the 
■xlictates  of  her  own  judgment 

Still  the  compliment  had  not  sauce  enough  for  the 
lady's  s^ted  palate  ;  so,  like  a  true  glutton  of  praise,  she 
began  to  help  herself  with  the  soup-ladle. 

"  Ah !  judgment  I — how  is  it  you  men  know  us  so 
little,  that  you  think  we  can  pause  to  weigh  sentiment 
in  the  balance  of  judgment  ? — that  is  expecting  rather  too 
miudk  from  us  poor  victims  of  our  feelings.     So  that  you 
must  really  hold  me  excused  if  I  forgot  the  errors  of  this 
£fuilty  and  unhappy  creature,  when  I  looked  upon  her 
wretchedness — Not  that  I  would  have  my  little  fcietv^L, 
Miss  Digges,   or   your   lordship,   sMp\>Qi?.^  "OKax  ^^  "^^ 
capnbh  of  paliiating   the  fault,  v;Yv\Vi  \  v^v?  Kis^fc  '^^^ 
misemble  sinner.      Oh,   no— Wa\po\es»  ncx^rs  .^2.— - 
beautifuUy  what  one  ought  to  feeV  oyi  sxjlOiv  ocsaaS' 
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tcAd  you  of— -and  some  people  think  the  minister  should 
hsTB  sent  her  to  her  own  parish  ;  but  he  is  a  strange, 
floft-hicaded.  sleepy  sort  of  man,  not  over  active  in  his 
parochial  duties.     However,  there  she  settled,  and  there 
was  something  about  her  quite  beyond  the  style  of  a 
common  pauper,  my  lord — not  at  all  the  disgusting  sort 
of  person  that  you  give  a  sixpence  to  while  you  look 
another  way — but  some  one  that  seemed  to  have  seen 
better  days— one  that,  as  Shakespeare  says,  could  a  tale 
unfold — though,  indeed,  I  have  never  thoroughly  learned 
her  history — only,  that  to-day,  as  I  called  to  know  how 
she  was,  and  sent  my  maid  into  her  hut  with  some  trifle, 
not  worth  mentioning,  I  find  there  is  something  hangs 
about  her  mind  concerning  the  Mowbray  family  here  of 
Sl  Ronan's — ^ahd  my  woman  says  the  poor  creature  is 
dying,  and  is  raving  either  for  Mr.  Mowbray  or  for  some 
magistrate  to  receive  a  declaration  ;  and  so  I  Kw;^  'gN^sxN. 
you  the  trouble  to  come  wilVi  me,  lYvaX.  ^^  xos^.^  ^^'^  ^^^C^c^ 
the  poor  creature,  if  possible,  wYwaevw  ^V^'^^fJ^<3>=cK!?, 
Mx.^Ihope  it  is  not  murder— 1  \vope  ^^^-— "^"^^^^^^^^^ 
St  Ronan's  has  been  a  strange.  v/iXOi.  ^^ivcv^^^ 
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creature — sgkerro  insigne,  as  the  Italian  says. — But  here 
is  the  hut,  my  lord — pray,  walk  in." 

The  mention  of  the  St.  Ronan's  family,  and  of  a  secret 
relating  to  them,  banished  the  thoughts  which  Lord 
Etherington  began  to  entertain  of  leaving  Lady  Penelope 
to  execute  her  works  of  devoted  charity  without  his 
assistance.  It  wa$  now  with  an  interest  equal  to  her 
own,  that  he  stood  before  a  most  miserable  hut,  where 
the  unfortunate  female,  her  distresses  not  greatly  re- 
lieved by  Lady  Penelope's  ostentatious  bounty,  had 
resided  both  previous  to  her  confinement,  and  since  that 
event  had  taken  place,  with  an  old  woman,  one  of  the 
parish  poor,  whose  miserable  dole  the  minister  had  aug- 
mented, that  she  might  have  some  means  of  assisting  the 
stranger. 

Lady  Penelope  lifted  the  latch,  and  entered,  after  a 
momentary  hesitation,  which  proceeded  from  a  struggle 
betwixt  her  fear  of  infection,  and  her  eager  curiosity  to 
know  something,  she  could  not  guess  what,  that  might 
affect  the  Mowbrays  in  their  honour  or  fortunes.     The 
latter  soon  prevailed,  and  she  entered,  followed  by  Lord 
Etherington.     The  lady,   like  other  comforters  of  the 
cabins  of  the  poor,  proceeded  to  rebuke  the  gnimbhng 
old  woman,  for  want  of  order  and  cleanliness — censured 
the  food  which  was  provided  for  the  patient,  and  in- 
quired particularly  after  the  wine  which  she  had  left  to 
make  caudle  with.     The  crone  was  not  so  dazzled  with 
Lady   Penelope's  dignity  or  bounty  as  to  endure  her 
reprimand  with  patience.     ' '  They  that  had  their  bread 
Jto  won  wi'  ae  arm,"  she  said,  for  the  other  hung  power- 
Bess  by  her  side,  **  had  mair  to  do  than  to  soop  hooses  ; 
V  her  leddyship  wad  let  her  ain  idle  quean  of  a  lass  take 
ihe  besom,  she  might  make  the  house  as  dean  as  she 
JA-eci  ;  and  madam  wad  be  a*  the  beXXet  ol  >i5afc  exercise, 

^nrj  n\^cl  hae  done,  at  least,  ae  turn  o  \\axV.«X>}QaN<t'Si% 

?acf.  " 
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no  m'  your  au5«>.  .... 
had  ne'er  kend  the  sour  smack  o  t.     xi 
Ina  gien  me  a  drap  of  usquebaugh,  I  m 

ed  of  your  leddyship's  liquor,  for  " 

^therington  here    interrupted    the  gruml: 
listing  some  silver  into  her  grasp,  and  a1 
'  begging  her  to  be  silent.     The  hag  wei 
n-picce    in    her    hand,   and    crawled   to 
3omer,  muttering  as  she  went, — "  This  is  « 
: — this  is  something  like — no  like  rinninj 
2  and  out  of  the  house,  and  geeing  order 
and  mair,  and  then  a  puir  shilling  again  I 
en. 

ing,  she  sat  down  to  her  wheel,  and  seized 
,  her  jet-black  cutty  pipe,  from  which  sh 
1  clouds  of  vile  nmndungus  vapour  as  mu.' 

'    T^-^/^iorMv  had  she  n 
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1  BOt  the  abject  creature  which  I  seem,"  she 
at  least,  I  was  not  bom  to  be  so.  I  wish  I 
t  utter  abject !  I  wish  I  were  a  wretched  pauper 
lowest  class — a  starving  vagabond — a  wifeless 
-4giiorance  and  insensibility  vyould  make  me  bear 
loe  the  outcast  animal  that  dies  patiently  on  the 
he  common,  where  it  has  been  half-starv^  during 

But  I — but  I — bom  and  bred  to  better  things, 
t  lost  the  memory  of  them,  and  they  make  my 

condition — my  shame — my  poverty — my  infamy 
yht  of  my  dying  babes — the  sense  that  my  own 

coming  fast  on — they  make  these  things  a  fore- 
liell !  •• 
Penelope's    self-conceit  and    affectation  were 

down  by  this  fearful  exordium.  She  sobbed, 
cd,  and  for  once  perhaps  in  her  life,  felt 
I,  not  the  assumed,  necessity  of  putting  her 
chief  to  her  e}'es.     Lord  Etherington  also  was 

id  woman,"  he  said,  "as  far  as  relieving  your 
.  wants  can  mitigate  your  distress,  I  will  see  that 
y  performed,  and  that  your  poor  children  are 
I  to." 

jT  God  bless  you  ! "  said  the  poor  woman,  with  a 
at  the  wretched  forms  beside  her;  "and  may 
le  added,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "  deser^'e  the 
<;  of  God,  for  it  is  bestowed  in  vain  on  those  who 
orthy  of  it." 

Etherington  felt,  perhaps,  a  twinge  of  con- 
;  for  he  said,  something  hastily,  "  Pray  go  on, 
oman,  if  you  really  have  anything  to  communi- 
Bie  as  a  magistrate — it  is  time  your  condition  was 
lat  mended,  and  I  will  cause  yoviio  ^»  ^iass^Vcst 


i» 


>  yet  a  moment."  she  saa^  \  "  ^^'^^f^^^S^ 
ae  before  I  go  hence,  iot  xio  esw«cvvj 
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but  then  I  am  called  here  in  my 
irate." 

-ady  Penelope  ;  "she  speaks." 

ij  woman  that  yields,  makes  herself  a 

oucer ;  but  I  sold  my  liberty  not  to  a  man; 

/  He  made  me  serve  him  in  his  vile  schemes 

ih'end  and  patroness — and  oh  !  he  found  in 

^ent  too  willing,  from  mere  envy,  to  destroy  the 

hich  I  had  lost  myself.     Do  not  listen  to  me  an) 

-Go,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate ;  I  am  the  most 

able  wretch  that  ever  lived — detestable  to  myself 

i  of  all,  because  even  in  my  penitence  there  is  a  secret 

iper  that  tells  me,  that  were  I  as  I  have  been,  I  would 

iin  act  over  all  the  wickedness  I  have  done,  and  much 

jrse.      Oh !    for  Heaven's  assistance,   to    crush    the 

/icked  thought  I " 

She  closed  her  eyes,  folded  her  emaciated  hands,  and 
held  them  upwards  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  prays  in- 
ternally ;  presently  the  hands  separated,  and  fell  gently 
down  on  the  miserable  couch  ;  but  her  eyes  did  not  open, 
nor  was  there  the  slightest  sign  of  motion  in  the  fea- 
tures. Lady  Penelope  shrieked  faintly,  hid  her  eyes, 
and  hurried  back  from  the  bed,  while  Lord  Etherington, 
his  looks  darkening  with  a  complication  of  feelings,  re- 
mained gazing  on  the  poor  woman,  as  if  eager  to  discern 
whether  the  spark  of  life  was  totally  extinct.  Her  grim 
old  assistant  hurried  to  the  bedside,  with  some  spirits  in 
a  broken  glass. 

**  Have  ye  no  had  pennyworths  for  your  charity?"  she 
said,  in  spiteful  scorn.     *'  Ye  buy  the  very  life  o'  us  wi' 
your  shillings  and  sixpences,   your  groats    and   your 
boddles — ye  hae  garr'd  the  puir  wretch  speak  till  she 
swarfs,  and  now  ye  stand  as  if  ye  never  sa?«  'h.  ^csrca:^ 
m  a  dwam  before.      Let  me  \.\\\  Yvex  >n\   "Ccvt  esx-^cc^ 
mony  words  mickle  drought,  ye  "k^Tv — ^\20cv^  cx^  ^  ^ 
gate,  myleddy,  if  sae  be  thai  ye  aie  ^V^^^^  %  ^  "^ 
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little  use  of  the  like  of  you  when  there  is  death  in  the 
pot." 

Lady  Penelope,  half  affronted,  but  still  more  frightened 
by  the  manners  of  the  old  hag,  now  gladly  embraced 
Lord  Etherington's  renewed  offer  to  escort  her  from  the 
hut.  He  left  it  not,  however,  without  bestowing  an  ad- 
ditional gratuity  on  the  old  woman,  who  received  it  with 
a  whining  benediction. 

*•  The  Almighty  guide  your  course  through  the  troubles 
of  this  wicked  warld — and  the  muckle  deevil  blaw  wind 
in  your  sails,"  she  added,  in  her  natural  tone,  as  the 
guests  vanished  from  her  miserable  threshold — ' '  A  wheen 
cork-headed,  barmy-brained  gowks  I  that  wunna  let  puir 
folk  sae  muckle  as  die  in  quiet,  wi'  their  sossings  and 
their  soopings." 

"This  poor  creature's  declaration,"  said  Lord  Ethering- 
ton  to  Lady  Penelope,  ' '  seems  to  rder  to  matters  which 
the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  which,  perhaps,  as 
they  seem  to  implicate  the  peace  of  a  family  of  respecta* 
bility,  and  the  character  of  a  young  lady,  wc  ought  to 
inquire  no  farther  after." 

"  I  differ  from  your  lordship,"  said  Lady  Penelope ; 
•'  I  differ  extremely — I  suppose  you  guess  whom  her 
discourse  touched  upon  ?  " 

"Indeed  ;  your  ladyship  does  my  acuteness  far  too 
much  honoiu:." 

"  Did  she  not  mention  a  Christian  name  ?  "  said  Lad^ 
Penelope  ;  "your  lordship  is  strangely  dull  this  morr 
ing  ?  " 

"A Christian  name? — No,  none  that  I  heard — yt 
she  said  something  about — a  Catherine,  I  think  it  was 

"Catherine!"  answered  the  lady;   "no,  my  lord 
was  Clara — ^rather  a  rare  name  in  this  country,  and 
'On^^n^,  I  think,  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  your  lord 
should  know  something,  unless  your  cvemng  ^iV 
^'^  f^^-^  ^^n^  have   blotted  enlireW  oul  Q? 


lerington  ;  "  you  surround  yoursclt  ev 
in  that  .h  de?er  and  accomplished  ar 
len,  and  then  you  ridicule  a  poor 
who  dare  not  approach  your  charmt 
ae  seeks  for  some  amusement  else>vhe 
lannise  and  not  to  reign  —  it  is 
nl" 

my  lord,  I  know  you  well,  my  lord,"  : 
s — ••Sorry  would  your  lordship  be,  ha 
>  render  yourself  welcome  to  any  circle ' 
ase  to  approach." 

t  is  to  say,"  answered  the  lord,  "  you  ¥ 
Atrude  on  your  ladyship's  coterie  this  < 
3«  is  no  society  which  Lord  Ktheri; 
f  frequenting,  where  he  will  not  be  ; 

ill  plead,  then,  at  once  my  pardon 

s  evening — ^And  now"  (sp<^Jdng  as 

.-i-i:«v;«rt.   ertm^  confidence 


Sii; 
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for  presuming  to  differ  in  opinion." 

Lady  Penelope  seemed  determined  not  to  take  this 
view  of  the  case. 

••  No,  no— no,  I  tell  you,"  she  replied  ;  '•  she  cannot 
be  married,  for  if  she  were  married,  how  could  the  poor 
wretch  say  that  she  was  ruined? — ^You  know  there  is  a 
difference  betwixt  ruin  and  marriage." 

"Some  people  are  said  to  have  found  them  synony- 
mous. Lady  Penelope,"  answered  the  ICarl. 

"  You  are  smart  on  me,  my  lord  ;  but  still,  in  common 
parlance,  when  we  say  a  woman  is  mined,  we  mean 
quite  the  contrary  of  her  being  married — it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  be  more  explicit  upon  such  a  topic,  my  lord." 

"I  defer  to  your  ladyship's  better  judjjjmcnt^"  vs^vik 
Lord  Ethcrington.     "  I  on\v  eivXieaV  now  v^  *.5s.v^'r4«t.  -3^ 
2ittle  caution  in  this  busincsV— 1  >k\\\  ^^^>^*i  ''^^^  ^"S^*^"^ 


inquiries  of  this  woman,    and    ?vcc\v\o:vc\V  >'^^^     «,.,j#acNs5 
result ;  and  I  hope,   out  ol  rcsaiOi  vo  \\^*^  ^  o  "^ 
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answcrea  mc  *«,w.^ , 

time,  I  must  say,  the  Mowbrays  Have  uii 
i  for  forbearance.     I  am  sure  1  was  the  first  perse 
.ng  this  Spa  into  fashion,  which  has  been  a  matt< 
.ch  consequence  to  their  estate  ;   and  yet  Mr.  Moi 
set  himself  against  me,  my  lord,  in  every  possib 
of  way,  and  encouraged  the  under-bred  people  aboi 
to  behave  very  strangely. — There  was  the  busine 
uilding  the  Belvidere,  which  he  would  not  permit 
lone  out  of  the  stock-purse  of  the  company,  becan 
id  given  the  workmen  the  plan  and  the  orders — a 
n,  about  the  tea-room — and  the  hour  for  beginni 
icing — and  about  the  subscription  for  Mr.  Rymoi 
,v  Tale  of  Chivalry — in  short,  I  owe  no  considerat 
Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's." 
"  But  the  poor  young  lady,"  said  Lord  Etheringtor 
"Oh!  the  poor  young  lady? — the  poor  young  ] 
n  be  as  saucy  as  a  rich  young  lady,  I  promise  yof 
-— «  was  a  business  in  which  she  used  me  scandaloi 

-*-^.,t  Q  verv  trifling  matte 


;%.ent  to  protect  some  fair  critics  against  the 

of  too  frank   and  liberal  animadversion 

■  w     ^^skX^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  friends.   So  pray,  remember, 

^       ^^  "^"^'^  know  very  little  on  this  subject." 

jbAn  "Penelope  loved  money,  and  feared  the  law  ;  and 

Ti  >&!ciX,  fortified  by  her  acquaintance  with  Mowbray's 

'^  cfL  \\\s  sister,  and  his  irritable  and  revengeful  dis- 

jsition,  brought  her  in  a  moment  much  nearer  the 

emper  in  which  Lord  Etherington  wished  to  leave  her. 

She  protested  that  no  one  could  be  more  tender  than 

she  of  the  fame  of  the  unfortunate,  even  supposing  their 

guilt  was  fully  proved — promised  caution  on  the  subject 

of  the  pauper's  declaration,  and  hoped  Lord  Etherington 

would  join  her  tea-party  early  in  the  evening,  as  she 

wished  to  make  him  acquainted  with  one  or  two  of  her 

frotegis,  whom,  she  was  sure,  his  lordship  would  find 

deserving  of  his  advice  and  countenance.     Being  by  this 

time  at  the  door  of  her  own  apartment,  her  ladyship  took 

leave  of  the  Earl  with  a  most  gracious  sm.ile. 
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gate  from  his  quaJiLy,  even  by  exhibiting  all  the  mOi 
and  gentlemaDlike  Hjleiuaity  of  Masti^r  Stepbeo. 
Lord  EtheringtOQ  was  at  liberty  lo  carry  on  bis  rpf 
tions.  without  attracting  observation. — "  I  have  pt 
stopper  into  tbe  mouili  of  IbaX  old  vinegar-cniet 
quality,  but  the  acidity  of  her  temper  wiU  soon  di«si 
the  charm — And  what  to  do?" 

As  be  looked  round  him,  he  saw  his  trusty  vt 
Sotmes,  who,  touching  his  hat  with  due  respect,  said 
he  passed  bim,  "Your  lordship's  letters  are  in  y 
private  despatch-box." 

Simple  as  these  words  were,  and  indJfTcrenl  the  t 
in  which  they  were  spoken,  their  import  made  X. 
Etherington's  bean  bound  as  if  his  fate  had  i]epen< 
on  (he  accents.  He  intimated  no  farther  interest  ia 
communication,  however,  than  to  desire  Solmei  tc 
below,  in  case  he  should  ring  :  and  with  these  wc 
entered  his  aparlnienl,  and  barred  and  boiled  tbe  d< 
even  before  he  looked  on  the  table  where  bis  despal 
box  was  placed. 

Lord  Etherington  had,  as  is  usual,  one  key  to  the 
which  held  his  letters,  his  confidential  servant  beiog 
trtisted  with  the  other  ;  so  that,  under  the  protectioi 
a.  patent  lock,  his  despatches  escaped  all  risk  of  be 
tampered  with — a  precaution  not  altogether  unnecesi 
on  tbe  part  of  those  who  freqtienl  hoteb  and  lodgi 

"  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Btamah,"  said  the  E^l,  as 
applied  the  key,  jesting,  as  il  were,  with  his  own  w§ 
tion,  as  he  would  have  done  with  that  of  a  third  pa 
The  lid  was  raised,  aitd  displayed  the  packet,  tba 
pearanee  and  superscription  of  which  had  altiacted' 
oiiservai/on  bat  A  Short  while  before  in  the  post-ofl 
■J^tnn  be  would  have  givea  much  to  be  posseiiiBd  ot 
WDor/iuijiy  wbicb  was  now  in  bis  power  ;  ^wx  r 
«  oa  tie  firini  of  a  crime,  who  have  oanMBl 


of  no  composition. 

Loid  Etherington,  under  the  influence  of  these  recol« 
leorionn,  stood  for  a  few  minutes  suspended— But  the 
devil  alwasrs  finds  logic  to  convince  his  followers.  He 
recollected  the  wrong  done  to  his  mother,  and  to  himself, 
her  offspring,  to  whom  his  father  had,  in  the  face  of  the 
^riide  world,  imparted  the  hereditary  rights,  of  which  he 
was  now,  by  a  posthumous  deed,  cndcavouiing  to  de- 
prire  the  memory  of  the  one,  and  the  expectations  of 
the  other.  Surely,  the  right  being  his  own,  he  had  a 
fill!  title,  by  the  most  effectual  means,  whatever  such 
means  might  be,  to  repel  all  attacks  on  that  right,  and 
even  destroy,  if  necessary,  the  documents  by  which  his 
enemies  were  prosecuting  their  unjust  plans  against  his 
honour  and  interest. 

This  reasoning  prevailed,  and\.OT0L^v\vcr«v'5«.\53^^^^^^ 
hdd  the  devoted  packet   above  vVve  ^aLXCve?^  \  ^^^^^^  >S5& 
occurred  to  him,  that,  his  resoVuWotv  "be^vtx^  ^»^ 
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unUy  f . 


>hich  h 


Never  did  a  doubl  arise  in  jnsler  lime  ;  for  no  soone 
hiid  the  seal  burst  and  the  envelope  rustled  under  lu 
fiagers,  than  he  perceived,  to  his  utter  consternation,  tha 
he  held  in  his  hand  only  the  copies  of  the  deeds  for  whid 
i'rancis  Tyrrel  hadwritlen,  the  originals  of  which  he  hoi 
too  Baoguinely  concluded  would  be  forwarded  accordiof 
to  bii  requisLlion.  A  letter  fiotn  a  patttier  of  the  housi 
with  which  Ihey  were  deposited  staled  thai  they  bad  no 
fdt  themselves  at  liberty.  In  the  absence  of  the  head  o 
their  fimi,  to  whom  these  papers  had  been  conmitted 
lo  pan  with  them  even  to  Mr.  Tynel,  though  they  hai 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  open  Ibe  patcel,  and  nan  trans 
milled  to  him  formal  copies  of  the  papers  contsbed  ii 
it,  which  they  presumed  would  serve  Mr.  Tyrrel'j  pnr 
■     consulling  counsel  or  the  hke.     Theyth 


I  case  of  sc 
icipal  partner,  v 


.n  the  1 


With  a 


in  the  origiialt 
I  m  a  court  of  justice. 
n  on  the  formality  and  ab 
surdity  of  the  writer.  Lord  Etheringlon  let  the  letter  o 
advice  drop  from  his  hand  imo  the  fite,  biicI,  throwiiif 
himself  into  a  chair,  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  ai 
if  their  very  power  of  sight  had  been  blighted  by  wira 
he  bad  read.  His  title  and  his  paternal  fbrtuiie,  whfcl 
he  thought  but  an  instant  before  might  be  rendem 
unchallengeable  by  a  single  movement  of  his  band 
siiemcd  now  on  the  verge  of  being  lost  for  ever.  Hi 
rapid  recollection  failed  not  to  remind  him  of  what  wa; 
less  known  to  the  world,  that  his  early  and  profuse  ei 
I  jiatrf/iuni  bad  great}}/  dilapMalcd  his  malemal  fortune 
""■/  ihal  the  estate  of  Nettlewood,  which  frra  mro^Xe 
Jitr  only  coveted  sls  a  wealthy  roaa  ■  deoia  tainita 
«■*  '  .     . 


execution. 

■  The  bell  summoned  Solmes  to  his  lordship's  apart- 
ment, when  the  Earl,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  hoped  to 
dupe  his  experienced  valet  by  such  an  assertion,  said, 
"  You  have  brought  me  a  packet  designed  for  some  man 
at  the  Aultoun — let  it  be  sent  to  him — Stay,  I  will  re-seal 
it  first" 

He  accordingly  re-sealcd  the  packet,  containing  all  the 
writings,  excepting  the  letter  of  advice  (which  he  had 
bumt),  and  gave  it  to  the  valet,  with  the  caution,  "  I  wish 
you  would  not  make  such  blunders  in  future." 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon — I  will  tako.  Vk^^^w^s.  •awss. 
a^rain — thought  it  was  addressed  Vo  "yowx  \ox^^vs;>"     ^^^ 
So  answered  Solmes,  too  knowiug  to  ^we  \Jft&\ea^^  ^^ 
ofmtelligente,  far  less  to  remind  One  ILaxV  ^^'^  ^^^ 
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directions  had  occasioned  the  mistake  of  which  he  com- 
plained. 

"  Sohnes,"  continued  the  E^l,  "  you  need  not  mentioa 
jrour  blunder  at  the  post-office  ;  it  would  only  occaaioa 
tattle  in  this  idle  place — ^but  be  sure  that  the  gentkmBB 
has  his  letter.  And,  Solmes,  I  see  Mr.  Mowbray  walk 
across — ask  him  to  dine  with  me  ^o-day  at  five.  I  bsae 
a  headache,  and  cannot  face  the  clamour  of  the  savages 
who  feed  at  the  public  table.  And — let  me  see — make 
my  compliments  to  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather — I  will  cer- 
tainly have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  her  ladyship  this 
evening  to  tea,  agreeably  to  her  very  boring  invitatioa 
received — ^write  her  a  proper  card,  and  word  it  your  own 
way.  Bespeak  dinner  for  two,  and  see  you  have  some 
of  that  batch  of  Burgundy." 

The  servant  was  retiring,  when  his  master  added, 
*'  Stay  a  moment — I  have  a  more  important  basiness 
than  I  have  yet  mentioned.  Solmes,  you  have  managed 
devilish  ill  about  the  woman  Irwin  I " 

"I,  my  lord?  "  answered  Solmes. 

"  Yes,  you,  sir — did  you  not  tell  me  she  had  gone  to 
the  West  Indies  with  a  friend  of  yours,  and  did  not  I 
give  them  a  couple  of  hundred  poimds  for  passage- 
money  ?  " 

*•  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  valet. 

••Ay,  but  now  it  proves  no,  my  lord,"  said  Lord 
Etherington ;  for  she  has  found  her  way  back  to  this 
country  in  miserable  plight — half-starved,  and,  no  doubt, 
willing  to  do  or  say  anything  for  a  livelihood — How  has 
this  happened  ?  " 

' '  Biddulph  must  have  taken  her  cash  and  turned  her 

loose,  my  lord,"  answered  Sohnes,  as  if  he  had  been 

speaking  of  the  most  commonplace  transaction  in  the 

world ;  "but  I  know  the  woman's  nature  so  well,  and 

am  so  much  master  of  her  history,  tY\at  1  can  cairjXsw: 

"^  the  country  ia   twenty-four  hours,  acoA  p^ac^  V 
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«r  think  of  returning,  provided  your 
t  me  so  long." 

ctly->but  I  can  tdl  you,  that  you  will 
in  a  very  penitential  humour,  and  very 
iO  t>oot." 

are  of  my  game,"  answered  Solmes  ;  "with 

i  to  your  lordship,  I  think  if  death  and  her 

;el  had  hold  of  one  of  that  woman's  arms,  the 

.d  I  could  make  a  shift  to  lead  her  away  by  the 

jrsLj,  and  about  it,  then,"  said  Etherington.    '*  But, 

/e,  Solmes,  be  kind  to  her,  and  see  all  her  wants  re- 

d.    I  have  done  her  mischief  enough — though  nature 

the  devil  had  done  half  the  work  to  my  hand." 

iolmes  at  length  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  exe- 

jte  his  various  commissions,  with  an  assurance  that  his 

iervices  would  not  be  wanted  for  the  next  twenty-foiu: 

hours. 

"  Soh  !  "  said  the  Earl,  as  his  agent  withdrew,  "  there 
is  a  spring  put  in  motion  which,  well  oiled,  will  move 
the  whole  machine — And  here,  in  lucky  time,  comes 
Harry  Jekyl — I  hear  his  whistle  on  the  stairs.  There  is 
a  silly  lightness  of  heart  about  that  fellow,  which  I  envy 
while  I  despise  it ;  but  he  is  welcome  now,  for  I  want 
bim." 

Jekjri  entered  accordingly,  and  broke  out  with  "I  am 
gkid  to  see  one  of  your  fellows  laying  a  cloth  for  two  in 
your  parlour,  Etherington — I  was  afraid  you  were  going 
down  among  these  confounded  bores  again  to  day." 

"  You  are  not  to  be  one  of  the  two,  Hal,"  answered 
Lord  Etherington. 

"No?"— then  I  may  be  a  third,  I  hope,  if  not 
second?" 

"  Neither  i5ret,  second,  nor  thud,  O-^Valvci.  -Vs^avraf^^^ 

is  I  want  a  tSU-d-tite  with  Mr.  Mo>NY>Tacj  o1  '^V^^^^^iy^ 
replied  the  Earl ;  "  and,  besides.  1  Yvsln^  vo  x«jg> 
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superior  to  mine." 

"  In  that  case,  sir,"  said  Jekyl,  bowing  coldly,  "  I  liave 
—  no  more  to  say,  and  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  done. — Con- 

ceited coxcomb  ! "  he  added,  mentally,  as  they  parted, 
**  how  truly  did  Etherington  judge  of  him,  and  what  ai^ 
ass  was  I  to  intermeddle  ! — I  hope  Etherington  will  strip 
him  of  every  feather." 

He  pursued  his  walk  in  quest  of  Tyrrel,  and  Mowbray 
uks    »      proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  the  Earl,  in  a  temper  of 
Vf  .        mind  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  latter,  who 
I        judged  of  his  disposition  accurately  when  he  permitted 
Jekyl  t(^give  his  well-meant  wanvvivg.    To  \i«:  'axsc;?^^^^ 
by  a  man  of  acknowledged  fashion,  s»o  dssXCvsi^^  vs^s:^ 
to  Ms  antagonist— to  be  considered  as  2ltv  cJCkV^si^  *^  ^^ 
passion,  and  made  the  subject  oi  a  s^odA^'Si  ^ 
4^1 


le  a 


.-^  Miucn— more  th 
jr^yontopay." 

KKf  gnashed  his  teeth,  in  spite 
ialn  an  exterior,  at  least,  of  firn 
ja  can  take  your  time,  you  know, 
JCe  of  hand  will  suit  mc  as  well  as 
No^  by  G — ! "  answered  Mowbra> 
aken  in  a  second  time — I  had  better 
Um  devil  than  to  your  lordship— I  hav 
m  man  since." 

••,jrhesc  are  not  very  kind  expressio 
d  the  Eari ;  "you  would  play,  and  the 

st  expect  sometimes  to  lose  " 

*And  they  who  win  will  expect  to 
wbray,  breaking  in.     "I  know  that  a 
lord,  and  you  shall  be  paid — I  will  p 
you,  by  G —  !    Do  you  make  any  doi 
you,  my  lord?" 

iTou  look  as  if  you  thought  of  '*— -* 
'•  said  Ijrv^  ^^' 


cular  favour  of  you  la  go  again  to  ihal  feUow  N 
ligny.  It  IS  time  ihat  he  shoald  produce  his  papers 
lie  has  any — of  which  for  one  I  do  nol  believe  awi 
He  lias  had  ample  lime  lo  liear  from  London  ;  an 
think  t  have  delayed  long  enough  in  an  impoitani  ma 
upon  his  bare  ftsaenion." 

"  I  cannot  bUinie  your  impafienec,"  said  JekyI,  "i 
I  will  go  on  your  errand  instantly.  Aa  you  waited 
mv  advice,  I  am  bound  to  find  an  end  to  your  susper 
At  tho  same  time,  if  the  man  is  nol  possessed  of  s 
papers  as  he  spoke  of,  I  must  owa  he  is  happy  in  a  u 
inand  of  consummate  assurance  which  might  set  tip 
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ateh— V 

both  judgm 

ond  temper." 

"TeU  him  so.Jekyl,"  a 

nswerc 

(he 

Earl,  "and 

proud  Scotch  stomach  will 

be  up 

will  pay  you  with  a  shot  for 

-Why,  he  thi 

himself  cod:  of  tbe  walk 

this  s 

rulli 

R  baniam,  i 

withstanding  the  lesson  I 

Rave  h 

ni  before,— And  « 

do  you  think?— he  has  the  impucl 

nee 

olalit  about 

isten 

with  the  pn 

Yes 

Hal— this  c 

ward  Scotch  hiird.  that  has 

love  to  a  ewe-milker,  or. 

to  some  dapglel 

soubrette,  has    the  assura. 

ICC    to 

himself    a. 

■'Then,  good  night  to  SL  Ronaii's  !— this  will 
a/<tttiierl<Jiiim.— Etherington,  I  know  by  thai 
arc  bcm  on  mischief — 1  have  a  greas.inina.' 


Thus  let  us  welcotne peaceful  c7\-u:iix^  In. 

Cowi'ek's  Task. 

HE  approach  of  the  cold  and  rainy  season  had 
now  so  far  thinned  the  company  at  the  Well,  that, 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  degree  of  crowd 
upon  her  tea-nights,  Lady  Penelope  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy some  coaxing  towards  those  whom  she  had  con- 
sidered as  much  under  par  in  society.     ICven  the  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Blower  were  graciously  smiled  upon — for  their 
marriage  was  now  an  arranged  affair  ;  and  the  event  was 
of  a  nature  likely  to  spread  the  reputation  of  the  Spa 
among  wealthy  widows,  and  medical  gentlemen  of  more 
skill  than  practice.     So  in  they  came,  the  Doctor  smirk- 
ing, gallanting,  and  performing  all  the  b\ys\X\\\'^\»x'asi^^'=S- 
settled  and  arranged  courtship,  v»\V\v  iwnxOcv  <A  >JcvaN.  ^"^^^ 
wherewith  a  turkey-cock  goes  1\\tow?.\\  lYvcis^vcv^  ^'^T'^^T^^xi.- 
Old  Touchwood  had  also   aUeivdeOL  Yvex  \sx^^'^^^ 
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matter ;  but  you  will  find  it  otherwise. — ^Your  lordship   |  ! 
may  keep  a  harem  if  you  will,  but  my  sister  shall  not   .  ( 
enter  it." 

"  You  are  angry,  and  therefore  you  are  unjust."  said 
Etherington  ;  "you  know  well  enough  it  is  your  sister's      1 
fault  that  there  is  any  delay.     I  am  most  willing — most      I 
desirous,  to  call  her  Lady  Etherington — nothing  but  her    , 
imlucky  prejudices  against  me  have  retarded  a  union 
which  I  have  so  many  reasons  for  desiring." 

' '  Well,"  replied  Mowbray, ' '  that  shall  be  my  busiiiess. 
I  know  no  reason  she  can  pretend  to  decline  a  msniagc 
so  honourable  to  her  house,  and  which  is  approved  of  by 
mc.  that  house's  head.  That  matter  shall  be  arranged 
in  twenty-four  hours." 

"It  will  do  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure,"  said  Lord 
Etherington  ;  ' '  you  shall  soon  see  how  sincerely  I  desire 
your  alliance  ;  and  as  for  the  trifle  you  have  lost " 

"It  is  no  trifle  to  me,  my  lord — it  is  my  ruin — but  it 
shall  be  paid— and  let  me  tell  yowc  lordship,  you  may 
thank  your  good  luck  for  it  more  than  your  good  play." 

"  We  will  say  no  more  of  it  at  present,  if  you  please," 
said  Lord  Etherington,  "  to-morrow  is  a  new  day  ;  and 
if  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will  not  be  too  harsh  with 
your  sister.  A  little  firmness  is  seldom  amiss  with  young 
women,  but  severity  " 

' '  I  will  pray  your  lordship  to  spare  me  your  advice  or 
this  subject.     However  valuable  it  may  be  in  other  re 
spccts,  I  can,  I  take  it,  speak  to  my  own  sister  in  my  ow 
way." 

"Since  you  are  so  caustically  disposed,    Mowbray 
answered  the  Ear),  "  I  presume  you  will  not  honour  I 
ladyship's  tea-table  to-night,  though  I  believe  it  will 
tbe  last  of  the  season  ?" 

"And  why  should  you  think  so,  my  \otd?"  answc 
^owbray,  whose  losses  had  leadetedYvvmX'&'sx^  msA 
^'^^^iictory  upon  every  subject  that  v^as  sXaiXftd.    * 
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the  controversialist.     "I  tell  you,  sir, 
>eing forbidden,  both  bylaw  and  gospel, 
And  totally  absurd  practice,  that  of  duel- 
it  savage  has  more  sense  than  to  practise 
s  bow  or  his  gun,  as  the  thing  may  be,  and 
JUiy  from  behind  a  bush.     And  a  very  good 
>u  see  there  can,  in  that  case,  be  only  one 
aui  between  them." 

i  of  my  body,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "gin  ye 

gate  sic  doctrines  amang  the  good  company,  it's 

iief  you  will  bring  somebody  to  the  gallows." 

/hank  ye.  Captain,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  stir  up 

uarrels — I  leave  war  to  them  that  live  by  it.     I  only 

,  that,  except  our  old,  stupid  ancestors  in  the  north- 

st  here,  I  know  no  country  so  silly  as  to  harbour  this 

istom  of  duelling.     It  is  unknown  in  Africa,  among  the 

legroes— in  America." 

"Don't  tell  me  that,"  said  the  Captain;  "a  Yankee 
will  fight  with  muskets  and  buck-shot,  rather  than  sit 
still  with  an  affront.     I  should  know  Jonathan,  I  think." 


.^. 
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and  the  peacemaker  might  have  oc- 
isement  of  the  company,  had  not  the 
,  but  particularly  that  of  Touchwood, 
41  um  the  topic  of  debate  by  the  entrance 
rington  and  Mowbray, 
er  was,   as   usual,   all   grace,  smiles,  and 
aa.     Yet,  contrary  to  his  wonted  custom,  which 
was,  after  a  few  general  compliments,  to  attach 
.  particularly  to  Lady  Binks,  the  Earl,  on  the  pre- 
iccasion,  avoided  the  side  of  the  room  on  which 
beautiful  but  sullen  idol  held  her  station,  and  at- 
ed  himself  exclusively  to  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather, 
lining,  without  flinching,  the  strange  variety  of  con- 
ited  bavardage,  which  that  lady's  natural  parts  and 
cquired  information  enabled  her  to  pour  forth  with  un- 
paralleled profusion. 

An  honest  heathen,  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes  if  I  mis- 
take not,  dreamed  once  upon  a  night,  that  the  figure  of 
Proserpina,  whom  he  had  long  worshipped,  visited  his 
sliiTnhfirs  with  an  anPTv  and  vindictive  countenance,  and 
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listof  casualiic5,  after  all,  "said  iheCaplain; 
Dti  Ihe  s|»t.  one  diod  of  his  wounds— two 
wounded  sevErely — Ihree  dilta  slighlly,  and  little  Duncan 
Maephail  reported  missing.  We  were  out  of  practice, 
nfier  such  long  conRiienieiit,  So  you  see  bow  we 
manage  matters  in  India,  my  dear  friend." 

"You  ore  to  undersinnd."  replied  Touchwood,  "thai 
I  spoke  only  of  the  heathen   natives,  who,  heathen  as 


;   hght  of  I 


nnd  among  whom  ye  stiaJl  therefore  see  better  ei 
of  practical  morality  than  among  such  as  yourselvei; 
who.  though  calUng  yourselves  Christians,  have  no 
moi?  knowledge  of  the  true  acceptation  and  meaninE 
of  your  religion  than  if  yon  had  left  your  Christianity  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  they  say  of  you.  and  forgot 
to  take  it  up  when  you  Ciune  hack  again." 

"  Py  Cot  I  and  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  Captain, 
elevating  at  once  his  voice  and  his  nostrils,  and  snuffing 
the  air  with  a  tmcuienl  and  indignant  visage,  "that  I 
will  not  pcnnil  you  or  any  man  lo  throw  any  such  scut- 
I  thank  Cot,  i  can  bring  good 


;s  that 


a  Chris 


r,  as  the  best  of  us  , 
justify  my  religion  with  my  sword — Cot  ti 
pare  my  own  self  with  a  parcel  of  black  healhco  bodia 
and  natives,  that  were  never  in  the  Innu-  side  of  a  kiik 
whilst  they  lived,  but  go  about  worshipping  stocks  and 
stones,  and  swinging  themselves  upon  liamboos,  like 
peasts,  as  they  are  I  " 

An  indignant  growling  in  his  throat,  which  sounded 

liTie  the  acquiescence  of  his  inward  man  in  the  indignant 

proposition  which  his  cutemal  organs  thus  expressed, 

•included  [bis  haughty  speech,  which,  however,  made 

jK/t  Che  least  imprcssioa  on  Touchwood,  trtio  cared  m 

j^^^  '*"'  ""SV  (ones  and    looka  as  he  ^d  ta  fa* 

^^^'-      So  that  it  is  iikdy  a  qtaaml  bet««aft« 


^  paiticularly  to  Lady  Binks,  the  Earl,  on  the  pre- 
jpoviMi,  avc^ded  the  side  of  the  room  on  which 
beuitiftil  but  sullen  idol  held  her  station,  and  at- 
d  himself  exclusively  to  Lady  Penelope  Pcnfeather, 
ring,  without  flinching,  the  strange  variety  of  con- 
1  bavardage,  which  that  lady's  natural  parts  and 
ired  information  enabled  her  to  pour  forth  with  un- 
leled  profusion. 

.  honest  heathen,  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes  if  I  mis- 
not,  dreamed  once  upon  a  night,  that  the  figure  of 
;rpina,  whom  he  had  long  worshipF>ed,  visited  his 
bers  with  an  angry  and  vindictive  countenance,  and 
iced  him  with  vengeance,  in  resentment  of  his  having 
xjted  her  altars,  with  tlie  usual  fickleness  of  a  Poly- 
t,  for  those  of  some  more  fashionable  divinity.  Not 
goddess  of  the  infernal  regions  herself  could  assume 
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Lady  Binks.     The  former  was  a  case  of  the  most  tc 

I  necessity — the  latter,  if  he  was  at  all  anxious  oi 

subject,  might,  he  perhaps  thought,  be  trusted  to 
Had  the  ladies  continued  on  a  tolerable  footing  tog« 
he  might  have  endeavoured  to  conciliate  both.  Bu 
bitterness  of  their  long-suppressed  feud  had  great 
creased,  now  that  it  was  probable  the  end  of  the"  s< 
was  to  separate  them,  in  all  likelihood  for  ever  ;  so 
Lady  Penelope  had  no  longer  any  motive  for  co 
nancing  Lady  Binks,  or  the  lady  of  Sir  Bingo  for  des 
Lady  Penelope's  coimtenance.  The  wealth  and  I 
expense  of  the  one  was  no  longer  to  render  more 
trious  the  suit  of  her  right  honourable  friend,  noi 
the  society  of  Lady  Penelope  likely  to  be  soon  j 
useful  or  necessary  to  Lady  Binks.  So  that  neither 
any  longer  desirous  to  suppress  symptoms  of  the  m 
contempt  and  dislike  which  they  had  long  nourishe 
each  other ;  and  whoever  should,  in  this  decisive  1 
take  part  with  one,  had  little  henceforward  to  e: 
from  her  rival.  What  farther  and  more  private  ro 
Lady  Binks  might  have  to  resent  the  defection  of 
Etherington,  have  never  come  with  certainty  to 
knowledge  ;  but  it  was  said  there  had  been  high  y 
between  them  on  the  floating  report  that  his  lords 
visits  to  Shaws  Castle  were  dictated  by  the  wish  tc 
a  bride  there. 

Women's  wits  are  said  to  be  quick  in  spying  the  a 

means  of  avenging  a  real  or  supposed  slight. 

biting  her  pretty  lips,  and  revolving  in  her  mine 

readiest  means  of  vengeance,  fate  threw  in  her  way  y 

Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's.     She  looked  at  him,  an< 

deavoured  to  ^x  his  attention  with  a  nod  and  gra 

sm/Ie,  such  as  in  an  ordinary  mood  wou\dVva.ve  last 

drawn  him  to  her  side.     On  receiving  m  aivsvi«  < 

^cant  glance  and  a  bow,  she  was  led  \o  ctowr 
^^e  attentively,  and  was  induced  to  )De\veNC,t! 


-.J  11  from  you, 
^•MAWOod,  who,  upon  Mowl 
A  off  his  discourse  with  Macl 
.tUe  chance   of  his   learning  i 
ion. 

•What  is  the  matter?"  said  Mo\ 
/essing  Chatterly  and  Winterblossc 
brunk  nervously  from  the  question,  \ 
wd  had  not  been  precisely  attending 
vBsing  among  the  ladies,  and  Winte 
t  of  the  scrape  with  quiet  and  cauti< 
le  really  had  not  given  particular  at 
passing — I  was  negotiating  with  M 
\tional  lump  of  sugar  to  my  coffee, 
nilt  a  piece  of  diplomacy,"  he  ad( 
,  "  that  I  have  an  idea  ^«*-  ' 
India  produ'^'^  ^ 
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of  the  night,  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  answerable 
for  the  turn  of  the  conversation." 

Mowbray,  in  no  humour  to  bear  jesting,  yet  afraid  to 
expose  himself  by  farther  inquiry  in  a  company  so  public, 
darted  a  fierce  look  at  Lady  Penelope,  then  in  close 
conversation  with  Lord  Etherington, — advanced  a  step 
or  two  towards  them, — then,  as  if  checking  himself,  turned 
on  his  heel  and  left  the  room.  A  few  minutes  afterwards, 
and  when  certain  satirical  nods  and  winks  were  circu- 
lating among  the  assembly,  a  waiter  slid  a  piece  of  paper 
into  Mrs.  Jones's  hand,  who,  on  looking  at  the  contents, 
seemed  about  to  leave  the  room. 

"Jones — Jones  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Penelope,  in  sur- 
prise and  displeasure. 

"  Only  the  key  of  the  tea-caddie,  your  ladyship,"  an- 
swered Jones  ;  "  I  will  be  back  in  an  instant" 

"Jones — Jones ! "  again  exclaimed  her  mistress,  "  here 
is  enough  " — of  tea,  she  would  have  said  ;  but  Lord 
Etherington  was  so  near  her.  that  she  was  ashamed  to 
complete  the  sentence,  and  had  only  hope  in  Jones's 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  the  prospect  that  she 
would  be  unable  to  find  the  key  which  she  went  in 
search  of. 

Jones,  meanwhile,  tripped  off  to  a  sort  of  house- 
keeper's apartment,  of  which  she  vras  locum  tenens  for 
the  evening,  for  the  more  ready  supply  of  whatever 
might  be  wanted  on  Lady  Penelope's  night,  as  it  was    = 
called.     Here  she  found  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,     I 
whom  she  instantly  began  to  assail  with,  "  La !  now, 
Mr.  Mowbray,  you  are  such  another  gentleman  ! — I  am 
sure  you  will  make  me  lose  my  place — I'll  swear  you    i 
fvj}} — what  can  you  have  to  say,  that  you  could  n<rt  » 
fye/Iput  off  for  an  hour?  " 
.    "^  w<3/7f  to  know,  Jones,"  answered  MowVjftay,  ta  a 
''w^^^  ^^^^'  P^^^^Ps,  from  what  the  damsel  es^iwitt^j^  \ 
^yourJady  vmsjust  now  saying  aboatmyiwwfl:!- 


oiivri^iv*   J 


.  -  ucar  some  one  coming 
.d  speaking  with  me  here — indeed, 
x>ining  ! " 

"  The  devil  may  come,  if  he  will ! 
but  we  do  not  part,  pretty  mistress 
¥hat  I  wish  to  know." 

*•  Lord,  sir,  you  frighten  me  I  "  answe. 
ill  the  room  heard  it  as  well  as  I — it ' 
liowforay — and  that  my  lady  would  be  i 
any  hereafter — for  that  she  was — she  wa 
'"For   that  my  sister  was  whatf"  s 
arcely,  seizing  her  arm. 
"Lord,  sir,  you  terrify  me,"  said  Jones, 
' ;  "at  any  rate,  it  was  not  I  that  said  it 
lelope." 

'  And  what  was  it  the  old,  adder-tongue 
xl  to  say  of  Clara  Mowbray? — Speak  oi 
:tly,  or,  by  Heaven,  1*11  make  you  !  " 
Hold,  sir— hold,  for  O--^- 
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belief  that  they  had  been  watched,  for,  as  he  went  to 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Touch- 
wood. 

"What  has  brought  you  here,  sir?"  said  Mowbray, 
sternly. 

"  Hoitie,  toitie,"  answered  the  traveller,  "why,  how 
came  you  here,  if  you  go  to  that,  squire  ? — Egad,  Lady 
I  Penelope  is  trembling  for  her  souchong,  so  I  just  todc  a 

step  here  to  save  her  ladyship  the  trouble  of  looking 
after  Mrs.  Jones  in  person,  which,  I  think,  might  have 
been  a  worse  interruption  than  mine,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray." 

"Pshaw,  sir,  you  talk  nonsense,"  said  Mowbray; 
"the  tea-room  is  so  infernally  hot,  that  I  had  sat  down 
here  a  moment  to  draw  breath,  when  the  young  woman 
came  in." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  run  away,  now  the  old  gcntle- 
I  man  is  come  in,"  said  Touchwood — "Come,  sir,  lam 

I  more  your  friend  than  you  may  think." 

I  "  Sir,  you  are  intrusive — I  want  nothing  that  you  can 

I  give  me,"  said  Mowbray. 

I  "  That  is  a  mistake,"  answered  the  senior  ;  "for  I  can 

I  supply  you  with  what  most  yoimg  men  want — ^monqr 
I         and  wisdom." 

I  "  You  will  do  well  to  keep  both  till  they  are  wanted," 

I         said  Mowbray. 

I  "Why,  so  I  would,  squire,  only  that  I  have  taken 

I  something  of  a  fancy  for  your  family  ;  and  they  are  su|>- 
I  posed  to  have  wanted  cash  and  good  counsel  for  two 
I         generations,  if  not  for  three." 

I  "Sir,"  said  Mowbray,  angrily,  "you  are  too  old  either 

I         to  play  the  buffoon  or  to  get  buffoon's  payment." 

"  Which  is  like  monkey's  allowance,  I  suppose,*'  said 
yh&  traveller,    **more  kicks  than  halfpence.— "Wdi—tt 
Jbujj*-^^'^  f^^  y^^^S  enough  to  quarrel  wilVvba^si« 
4^'     ^^^  convince  you,  however,  Mr.  "M-ovVwaq 


aatter  of  very  littie  consequence  cv^ii.|. 
r  falsehood,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  answcrc 

t  of  the  last  importance  to  me,  sir,"  i 
"In  a  word,  had  you  such  informal 
1  means  of  Lord  Ethcrington  ? — Ansv 
question,  and  then  I  shall  know  bett 
m  the  subject" 

pen  my  honour,"  said  Touchwood, 
y  information  from  Ix>rd  Ethcrington  c 
rtly.  I  say  thus  much  to  give  you  5 
now  expect  you  will  hear  me  with  patie 
ixgive  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Mowl 
r  questioD.  I  understand  something 
agement  of  my  sister  just  as  I  cnte 


ELL. 

ag  was  the  constant 
who.  in  tones  alter- 
ipt  on  a  string  of  ex- 
is  with  you — Mr.  Mow- 
s  a  night  to  ride  in,  Mr. 
ou  would  but  have  five 

nuttered  in  the  throat  of 

only  reply,  until  his  horse 

ig  no  farther  question,  he 

:  poor  horse  paid  for  the 

i  to  his  charge.     Mowbray 

irs  as  soon  as  he  was  in  his 

ed,  bolted,  and  sprung  for- 

and  stone,  the  nearest  road 

as  a  rough  one — to  Shaws 

instinct  by  which  horses  per- 

r  riders,  and  are  furious  and 

»gish.  as  if  to  correspond  with 

steed  seemed  on  this  occasion 

lis  master's  internal  ferment; 

I  with  the  spur.    The  ostler 

of  the  hoofs  succeeding  eadi 

illop,  until  they  died  away  in 

home  this  night,  with  his  nee' 
2II0W,  "  the  devil  must  have 

the  traveller,  ' '  he  rides  likr 
desert  there  are  neither  tr 

ughs,  nor  lins.  nor  floods, 

)  work  myself,  or  this  gear 
mend.— Here  you,  os>\c 

>f  horses  inslawiVy  xo  ^ 
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Castle,  sir?"  said  the  man  with  some 

ou  not  know  such  a  place  ?  " 
sir,  sae  few  company  go  there,  except  on 
11  day,  that  we  have  had  time  to  forget  the 
but  St.  Ronan's  was  here  even  now,  sir." 
Jiat  of  that  ?— he  has  ridden  on  to  get  supper 
>,  turn  out,  without  loss  of  time." 
our  pleasure,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  and  called  to 
jlion  accordingly. 


CHAP.    XXXV. 

Sedetpost  equiteni  atra  cura 

Still  though  the  headlong  cavalier. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  in  wild  career. 

Seems  racing  with  the  wind; 
His  sad  compamon,— ghastly  pale, 
A  fid  darksome  as  a  widow's  veil. 

Care — keeps  her  seat  behind. — Horace. 

ELL  was  it  that  night  for  Mowbray,  that  he  had 
always  piqued  himself  on  his  horses,  and  that 
the  animal  on  which  he  was  then  mounted  was 
as  sure-footed  and  sagacious  as  he  was  mettled  and  fiery. 
For  those  who  observed  next  day  the  print  of  the  hoofs 
on  the  broken  and  rugged  track  through  which  the 
creature  had  been  driven  at  full  speed  by  his  furious 
master,  might  easily  see,  that  in  more  than  a  dozen  of 
places  the  horse  and  rider  had  been  within  a  few  inches 
of  destruction.     One  bough  of  a  gnarled  and  stunted 
oak-tree,  which  stretched  across  the  road,  seemed  in 
particular  to  have  opposed  an  almost  fatal  barrier  to  Oms. 
horseman's  career.     In  striking  VAs  \\coA.  ^"gjCvwsX.  ^Je^s*  >:sfiw- 
pediment,  the  force  of  the  blow  \iad>o^«^^^^>«-*=-'^'^^  ^%5^ 
measure  by  a  high-crowned  YiaV,  -jev  ^^  N^R^e.^^^ 
477 
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shock  was  sufficient  to  sliiixr  the  brandi  lo  pieces.  For- 
tuuaidy  it  was  already  decayed  ;  but,  even  in  that  state, 
it  was  subject  of  nsioiiishment  to  every  one  that  no  fatal 
damage  bad  been  sustained  in  so  formidable  tm  encoun- 
ter. Mowbray  himsdf  was  unconscious  of  the  acddenl. 
Scarcely  anare  thai  be  had  been  riding  at  an  unusual 
rate^  scarce  seasibic  that  be  had  ridden  faster  perhaps 
than  ever  he  follouifd  the  hounds,  Mowbray  alighted  at 
his  stable  door,  and  flung  the  bridle  lo  his  groom,  who 
held  up  his  hands  in  astonishment  when  he  beheld  the 
condition  of  the  favourite  horse ;  but,  concluding  that 
his  master  roust  he  intoxicated,  he  pradently  forbore  to 

No  sooner  did  the  unfortunate  traveller  suspend  that 
mpid  motion,  by  which  he  seemed  to  wish  lo  annihilate, 
as  fai  as  possible,  time  and  space,  in  order  lo  reach  the  place 
he  had  now  attained,  than  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  would 
have  given  the  world  thai  seas  and  deserts  had  lain  be- 
Iween  him  and  the  house  of  his  fathers,  as  well  as  that 
only  sister  with  whom  he  was  now  about  to  have  a  de- 

"Bul  the  place  and  the  hour  are  arrived,"  he  said, 
btllnghis  lip  wilh  anguish ;  "this  explanation  must  be 
decisive  ;  and  whalei-erei'ils  may  attend  it,  suspense  mmt 

He  entered  the  Castle,  and  took  the  light  from  the  old 
domestic,  who,  hearing  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  feel,  had 
opened  the  door  to  receive  him, 

"  Is  Diy  sister  in  her  parlour?"  he  ashed,  but  in  so 
liollow  a  voice,  thai  the  old  man  only  ansvrered  the 
question  by  another,  "Was  his  honour  well?" 

"  Quite  well,  Patrick— never  better  in  my  life,"  said 
.Ifovhmy;  and  rurning  his  back  on  (he  old  man.  as  if  to 
observing  whether  his  o 
spondcd.  be  pursued  hii 
The  sound  of  his  step  upon  ttus  'B 


je  dead  bare,  and  he  had  chased  him  as  far  as 
id— the  shepherd  had  carried  him  to  the  shieling, 
one  should  claim  him." 
onld  he  had  hanged  him  with  all  my  heart  1"  said 

iOW?— ^hang  Trimmer? — your  favourite  Trimmer, 

as  beat  the  whole  country? — and  it  was  only  this 

ng  you  were  half  crying  because  he  was  amissing, 

KC  to  murder  man  and  mother's  son  ?  " 

he  better  I  like  any  living  thing,"  answered  Mow- 

"  the  more  reason  I  have  for  wishing  it  dead  and 

: ;  for  neither  I  nor  anything  that  I  love,  will  ever 

spy  more." 

ou  cannot  frighten  me,  John,  with  these  flights," 

red  Clara,  trembling,  although  she  endeavoured 

k  unconcerned — "  You  have  used  me  to  them  too 
I* 

is  well  for  you  then  ;  you  will  be  ruined  without 
ock  of  surprise." 
)  much  the  better — We  have  been,"  said  Clara, 

"  So  constantly  in  poordth's  sight, 
The  thoughts  on't  gie  us  litde  fright.' 

'  I  with  honest  Robert  Bums." 
— ^n  Bums  and  his  trash !  "  said  Mowbray,  with  the 
enoe  of  a  man  determined  to  be  angry  with  every- 
3iit  himself,  who  was  the  real  savsccca  cA  ^c;  'c^^.   ^ 
id  why  damn  poor  Bums?  "  saAdi  C\ax^^'a\-^'^^ 
wt  his  fault  if  you  havenolT\sGXv«LVvwMi^»^'^'^ 
\se,  is  the  cause  of  all  tlvls  vLVto«E.** 
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"Would  it  not  make  anyone  lose  patience,"  said 
Mowbray, "  to  fiear  her  quoting  the  rhapsodies  of  a  hob- 
nailed peasant,  when  a  man  is  speaking  of  the  downfall 
of  an  ancient  house  ?  Your  ploughman,  I  suppose,  be- 
coming one  degree  poorer  than  he  was  born  to  be,  would 
only  go  without  his  dinner,  or  without  his  usual  potation 
of  ale.  His  comrades  would  cry  '  poor  fellow  ! '  and  let 
him  eat  out  of  their  kit,  and  drink  out  of  their  bicker 
without  scruple,  till  his  own  was  full  again.  But  the 
poor  gentleman — the  downfallen  man  of  rank — the  de- 
graded man  of  birth — the  disabled  and  disarmed  man  of 
power ! — ^it  is  he  that  is  to  be  pitied,  who  loses  not  merely 
drink  and  dinner,  but  honour,  situation,  credit,  character, 
and  name  itself ! " 

"  You  are  declaiming  in  this  manner  in  order  to  terrify 
me,"  said  Clara  ;  "but,  friend  John,  I  know  you  and 
your  waj's,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  upon  all  con- 
tingencies that  can  take  place.  I  will  tell  you  more — I 
have  stood  on  this  tottering  pinnacle  of  rank  and  fashion, 
if  our  situation  can  be  termed  such,  till  my  head  is  dizry 
with  the  instability  of  my  eminence ;  and  I  feel  that  strange 
desire  of  tossing  myself  down,  which  the  devil  is  said  to 
put  into  folk's  heads  when  they  stand  on  the  top  of 
steeples — at  least,  I  had  rather  the  plunge  were  over." 

"  Be  satisfied,  then  ;  if  that  will  satisfy  you — the  plunge 
is  over,  and  we  are — what  they  used  to  call  it  in  Scotland 
— gentle  beggars,  creatures  to  whom  our  second,  and 
third,  and  fourth,  and  fifth  cousins  may,  if  they  please, 
give  a  place  at  the  side-table,  and  a  seat  in  the  carriage 
with  the  lady's-maid,  if  driving  backwards  will  not  make 
us  sick." 

"  They  may  give  it  to  those  who  will  take  it,"  said 
C/ara  ;  "but  I  am  determined  to  eat  bread  of  my  own 
^^yinff-^Ican  do  tweniy  \h\\\gs,  and  I  am  sure  socneone 
or  other  of  them  wiU  bring  me  all  thelilWemonefl^ifiaL 
*^^6b^^^*^  ^e/i  trying,  John,  for  several moii\ba»>w« 
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J  upon,  and  yc 
re  brought  the ; 
.  difference,  Ck 
1  poverty — the 
hen  we  please, 

brother,"  replk 

'ou  to  set  me  a 

»ns  into  effect,  i 

vt  would  you  hi! 

ion,  orrough-ri 

5  else  that  my  < 

3r — and  then  s( 

say,  give  me  a  • 

ntance  sake." 

it  the  way,  Joh 

crious  misforti 

t  believe  that  i. 

ike  it." 

ic  very  worst  } 

not  believe  bad 

I  house,  nor  a  f 

:hat  you  will  nc 

bhn,  you  have 

.  tidings  deser 

I  young  lady  w 

vbray  bitterly. 

sssion,  if  I  wen 

to  stop  all  this 

nmating  my  o 

not  make  me  t 
It 

1  expect  I  am  a 
courtship? — '\ 
lat  day  of  gra' 
I  of  it,  with 


.,  1  thought  it  was  for  this  very  pi 
thai  this  long  voyage  was  bound,  and  that  you  were 
dcavouring  to  persuade  me  of  the  reality  of  the  danj^e 
the  storm,  in  order  to  recoreile  rae  to  the  harbour." 
"  You  nre  mad,  I  think,  in  camesl,"  said  Mowbr 
"  can  you  really  be  so  absurd  lu  to  rejoice  that  you  h 
no  way  left  lo  relieve  yourself  and  mc  from  ruin,  wi 

"  From  shame,  brother?  "  said  Clara.  "  So  iha 
ia  bonest  poverty,  I  hope." 

' '  Thnt  is  according  as  folks  have  used  their  prosper 
Clanx — I  must  speak  lo  the  point. — There  are  stra 
reports  going  below — By  Heaven !  they  are  etioogb 
disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead  t  Wetel  lo  mention  th 
1  should  expect  our  poor  mother  to  enter  the  room— C: 
Mowbtay,  can  you  guess  what  I  mean  P  " 

It  was  with  the  almost  exertion,  yet  in  a  faltering  vo 
that  she  was  able,  after  an  ineflbctual  effort,  to  utter 
monosyllable,  "Ao/" 

■'  By  Heaven  !  I  am  ashamed — I  am  eveti  a/rait 
eipress  my  own  meaning  I — Clara,  what  is  there  wh 
makes  you  50  olKlinately  reject  every  proposal  of  n 
riage?— Is  it  that  you  feel  yourself  unworthy  to  be 
wife  of  an  honest  loan?— Speak  outi — Evil  Fame 
been  busy  with  your  reputation — speak  out  I — Give 
■he  right  to  cram  their  lies  down  the  Ihroau  of  the 
s,  and  when  1  go  among  them  lo-morrow,  I  s 
It  those  who  cast  reflections  on  yi 
The  fortunes  of  our  house  are  ruined,  but  no  ton 

dlslaader  its  honour. —Speak— speak,  WTetched  g 

^^  "Stoyat  home,  brother,"  said  Clara  ;  "stay  at  hoi 
ifyoa  rsgard  our  house's  honour— muidw  cannot  la 
'"isery—Stay  at  home,  and  let  Ibetn  ta\!(.o!  me  aa' 


ody  death,  brother,  nor  by  your  hand  !  " 
ie  hdd  him  dose  by  the  knees  as  she  spoke,  and  ex- 
iled in  her  looks  and  accents  the  utmost  terror.     It 

<f  not,  indeed,  without  reason ;  for  the  extreme  solitude 
/  the  place,  the  violent  and  inflamed  passions  of  her 
jfotber,  and  the  desperate  circumstances  to  which  he  had 
nduoed  himself,  seemed  all  to  concur  to  render  some 
horrid  act  of  violence  not  an  improbable  termination  of 
this  strange  interview. 

Mowbray  folded  his  arms,  without  unclenching  his 
bands,  or  raising  his  head,  while  his  sister  continued  on 
the  floor,  clasping  him  round  the  knees  with  all  her 
strength,  and  begging  piteously  for  her  life  and  for 
mercy. 

**  Fool ! "  he  said  at  last,  "  let  me  go  ! — Who  cares  for 
thy  worthless  life  ? — ^who  cares  if  thou  live  or  die?  Live, 
if  thou  canst — and  be  the  hate  and  scorn  of  every  one 
else,  as  much  as  thou  art  mine  ! " 

He  grasped  her  by  the  shoulder,  with  one  hand  pushed 
her  from  htm,  and  as  she  arose  from  the  floor,  and  again 
pressed  to  throw  her  arms  around  Iiis  neck,  he  repulsed 
her  with  his  arm  and  hand,  with  a  ^usJcv — w.  \5vrw— *»- 
might  be  termed  either  one  or  x>:\e  ov\vet— n\c\c^^  ^w'^J^^ 

in  bar  weak  state,   to  have  agaXtv  ^*''^'^^^^^'^V3^.•    ^'^^ 
ground,  bad  not  a  chair  rec^ved  V«x  »s  «^^  ^  ^ 
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ccd  at  her  with  ferocity,  grappled  a  moment  in  his 

Jcet ;  then  ran  to  the  window,  and  throwing  the  sash 

lently  up,  thrust  himself  as  far  as  he  could  without 

ling  into  the  open  air.     Terrified,  and  yet  her  feelings 

his  unkindness  predominating  even  above  her  fears, 

lara  continued  to  exclaim, 

"Oh,  brother,  say  you  did  not  mean  this! — Oh,  say 

ou  did  not  mean  to  strike  me ! — Oh,  whatever  I  have 

deserved,  be  not  you  the  executioner  ! — It  is  not  manly 

— ^it  is  not  natural — there  are  but  two  of  ns  in  the 

world  !  •• 

He  returned  no  answer ;  and,  observing  that  he  con- 
tinued to  stretch  himself  from  the  window,  which  was  in 
the  second  storey  of  the  building,  and  overlooked  the 
court,  a  new  cause  of  apprehension  mingled,  in  some 
measure,  with  her  personal  fears.  Timidly,  and  with 
streaming  eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  she  apinroached  her 
angry  brother,  and  fearfully  yet  firmly  seized  the  skirt  of 
his  coat,  as  if  anxious  to  preserve  him  from  the  effects  (tf 
that  despair,  which  so  lately  seemed  turned  against  her, 
and  now  against  himself. 

He  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hold,  and  drawing  himsdf 
angrily  back,  asked  her  sternly,  what  she  wanted. 

"Nothing,"  she  said,  quitting  her  hold  of  his  coat; 
••  but  what — what  did  he  look  after  so  anxiously  ?  " 

"  After  the  devil  1"  he  answered,  fiercely  ;  then  draw- 
ing in  his  head,  and  taking  her  hand,   "By  ray  soul, 
Clara — it  is  true,  if  ever  there  was  truth  in  such  a  tale  I — 
He  stood  by  me  just  now,  and  urged  me  to  murder  thee  I 
— What  else  could  have  put  my  hunting-knife  into  my 
thought  ? — Ay,  by  God,  and  into  my  very  hand — at  such 
a  moment  ? — Yonder  I  could  almost  fancy  I  see  him  fly, 
the  wood,  and.  the  rock,  and  the  water,  gleaming  bade 
the  dark-red  /urnace-light,  that  is  shed  o\i  thetn.  by  hii 
dragoon  wings  !    By  my  soul,  1  can  hatAVf  ^ror^mA^. 

ffuicyi^X  can  hardly  think  but  that  Ivraa  xxadeiiitafc^ 
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:e  of  an  evil  spirit — under  £ 

on !    But  gone  as  he  is,  gone 

ready  implement  of  evil,  be  1 

;  drew  from  bis  pocket  his  rigl 

s  time  held  his  hunting-knife,  ai 

o  the  courtyard  as  he  spoke ; 

ietness  and  solemnity   of  mar 

id  led  his  sister  by  the  hand  to 

.er  tottering  steps  scarce  enabled 

ne  said,  after  a  pause  of  moun 

think  what  is  to  be  done,  without 

there  may  be  something  for  us  in 

not  throw  away  our  game.    A  bl( 

is  hit— dishonour  concealed  is  n 

respects. — Dost  thou  attend  to  n 

said,  suddenly  and  sternly  raising 

\*  Yes,  brother — yes  indeed,  br 

plied,  terrified  even  by  delay  again 

and  ungovernable  temper. 

*'  Thus  it  must  be  then,"  he  sai 
this  Etherington — there  is  no  h< 
cannot  complain  of  what  your  o^ 
rendered  inevitable." 

"  But,  brother  "—said  the  treml 
"  Be  silent.     I  know  all  that  yo 
him  not,  you  would  say.     I  love  h 
you.     Nay,  what  is  more,  he  love 
roig^t  scruple  to  give  you  to  him, 
have  owned  yourself.      But  you 
hate,  Clara — or  for  the  interest 
what  reason  you  will — But  wed  hii 
"  Brother — dearest  brother — on 
"Not  of  refusal  or  exposlulal" 
by,  •  •  said  Mowbray.    ' '  When  1 1 
I  thought  tbee  this  morning.  1  r 
ould  not  compel    But  since  it 
4Ss 
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las  been  disgraced  by  your  means,  it  is  but  just,  that,  if 
>ossible,  its  disgrace  should  be  hidden  ;  and  it  shall. — ay, 
r  selling  you  for  a  slave  would  tend  to  conceal  it ! " 

*'  You  do  worse — you  do  worse  by  me !  A  slave  in 
lu  open  market  may  be  bought  by  a  kind  master — you 
lo  not  give  me  that  chance — you  wed  me  to  one 
*fho  " 

"  Fear  him  not,  nor  the  worst  that  he  can  do,  Clara," 
aid  her  brother.  "  I  know  on  what  terms  he  marries; 
ind,  being  once  more  your  brother,  as  your  obedience  in 
his  matter  will  make  me,  he  had  better  tear  his  flesh 
rom  his  bones  with  his  own  teeth,  than  do  thee  any  dis- 
)lcasure  !  By  Heaven,  I  hate  him  so  much — for  he  has 
)Utreached  me  every  way — that  methinks  it  is  some  con- 
lolation  that  he  will  not  receive  in  thee  the  exceUent 
:reature  I  thought  thee  I — Fallen  as  thou  art,  thou  art 
till  too  good  for  him." 

Encouraged  by  the  more  gentle  and  almost  affectionate 
one  in  which  her  brother  spoke,  Clara  could  not  help 
laying,  although  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  I  trust  it  will 
lot  be  so — I  trust  he  will  consider  his  own  condition, 
lonour,  and  happiness,   better  than  to  share  it  with 


nc." 


"  Let  him  utter  such  a  scruple  if  he  dares,"  said 
Sdowbray.  "  But  he  dares  not  hesitate — he  knows  that 
he  instant  he  recedes  from  addressing  you,  he  signs  his 
>wn  death-warrant  or  mine,  or  perhaps  that  of  both ; 
ind  his  views,  too,  are  of  a  kind  that  will  not  be  relift- 
luished  on  a  point  of  scrupulous  delicacy  merely. 
Therefore,  Clara,  nourish  no  such  thought  in  your  heait 
IS  that  there  is  the  least  possibility  of  your  escaping  this 
^am'as^e  I — The  iiiatch  is  bcx)ked — Swear  you  will  not 
litate.  " 

I  will  not/'  she  said,  abnost  breal\Ae8s\Y,\«rSK& 
^f  ytras  about  to  start  once  more  into  the  frt.  «*  «»^^ 
^fiuyr  wbidi  had  before  seized  on  bim. 
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'en  whisper  or  hint  an  objc( 
ite,  for  it  is  inevitable. " 
Ribmit" — answered    Clara, 
sent 
he  said,  "  will  spare  you — at  1 

be  for  ever — all  inquiry  into  1 
fesscd.    Rumours  there  were  > 
d  my  ears  even  in  England  ; 
1  them  that  looked  on  you  c 
ate  course  of  life  ? — On  this  si 
ent — perhaps  may  not  again 
1  do  nothing  to  thwart  my 
e  which  circumstances  rende 
t  is  late — retire,  Clara,  to  yc 
ave  said  as  what  necessity  h 
selfish  pleasure." 
It  his  hand,  and  she  placed,  t 
ror,   her  trembling  palm  in 

with  a  sort  of  mournful  solen 
attendance  upon  a  funeral, 
li  a  gallery  hung  with  old  fan 
hich  was  Qara's  bed-chambe 

moment  looked  out  through 
douds  that  had  long  been  bo 
St  descendants  of  that  ancient 
in  hand,  more  like  the  ghosts  • 
ng  persons,  through  the  hal! 

of  their  forefathers.  The  ; 
breast  of  both,  but  neither  ati 
st  a  flitting  glance  on  the  pall 
ra,  "  How  little  did  these 
jf  their  house  ! "  At  the  do 
iray  quitted  his  s\s\.et*a  \va 

should  to-night  IhanVLCaoA 
danger,  and  me  frorcv  ^  ^€ 
e  answered — *  *  1  wiW."    ^ 
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had  been  anew  excited  by  this  allusion   to  what  had 
passed,  she  bid  her  brother  hastily  good-night,  and  was 
no  sooner  within  her  apartment,  than  he  heard  her  turn 
the  key  in  the  lock,  and  draw  two  bolts  besides. 

"  I  understand  you,  Clara,"  muttered  Mowbray  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  he  heard  one  bar  drawn  after  another. 
"  But  if  you  could  earth  yourself  under  Ben  Nevis,  you 
could  not  escape  what  fate  has  destined  for  you. — ^\'es !" 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  with  slow  and  moody 
pace  through  the  moonlit  gallery,  uncertain  whether  to 
return  to  the  parlour,  or  to  retire  to  his  solitary  chamber, 
when  his  attention  was  roused  by  a  noise  in  the  court- 
yard. 

The  night  was  not  indeed  very  far  advanced,  but  it 
was  so  long  since  Shaws  Castle  received  a  guest,  that, 
had  Mowbray  not  heard  the  rolling  of  wheels  in  the 
courtyard,  he  might  have  thought  rather  of  house- 
breakers than  of  visitors.  But,  as  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
and  horses  was  distinctly  heard,  it  instantly  occurred  U> 
him,  that  the  guest  must  be  Lord  Etherington,  ooroe, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  to  speak  with  him  on  the  reports 
which  were  current  to  his  sister's  prejudice,  and  perhaps 
to  declare  his  addresses  to  her  were  at  an  end.  Eager  to 
know  the  worst,  and  to  bring  matters  to  a  decision,  he 
re-entered  tlie  apartment  he  had  just  left,  where  the 
lights  were  still  burning,  and,  calling  loudly  to  Patrick, 
whom  he  heard  in  communing  with  the  postilion,  com- 
manded him  to  show  the  visitor  to  Miss  Mowbray's 
parlour.  It  was  not  the  light  step  of  the  young  noUe- 
nian  which  came  trar.iping,  or  rather  stamping,  through 
the  long  passage,  and  up  the  two  or  three  steps  at  the 
end  of  it  Neither  was  it  Lord  Etherington's  gracefo} 
figure  which  was  seen  when  the  door  opened,  but  thr 
stout  square  substance  of  Mr.  Petegtma 'toMOojuoodL 
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JCttimidMndrcd  there,  and  had  h. 

'  ■  '  '  L 


TARTING  at  the  unexpec 
apparition  which  presented  i\ 
described  al  the  end  of  the  h 
ny  yet  felt,  at  the  same  time,  a  kind 
lOeting  with   Lord  Kthcrington,  pai 
lat  meeting  must  be,  was  for  a  time  a 
\s  with  a  mixture  of  peevishness  and 
a  that  he  demanded  what  had  pr 
lOur  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Touchwood  i 
'  Necessity  that  makes  the  old  wif< 
ichwood ;  "  no  choice  of  mine,  I  ass 
Mowbray,    I    would    rather    have 
uird  than    run    the    risk    I    have 
>ling  through  your  breakneck  roads  i 
Ibarrow.      On    my    word,   I    bdie^ 
lesome  to  your  butler  for  a  draugt 
a  as  thirsty  as  a  coal-heaver  that  is 
You  have  porter,  I  suppose,  or  g 
my?" 
a  secret  exp^*^'' 
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1  prefer  il,  and  so  does  everybody,  exce;^ 
and  dandies.  No  ofTence,  Mr.  MowtH'ay,  but  yon 
should  order  a.  hogshead  from  Meus^ — the  brown-stout, 
wired  down  for  exportation  to  the  colonies,  keeps  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  in  every  climate — I  have  drunk  it 
where  il  must  have  cost  a  guinea  a  quart,  if  interett  bad 
been  counted." 

"When  1  expat  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  jaa, 
Mr.  Touchwood,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  belter  pro- 
vided." answered  Mowbray;  "at  present  your  arrivil 
has  been  without  notice,  and  I  would  be  glad  (o  know  It 
il  has  any  partieuUr  object." 

"  This  is  what  I  call  coining  (o  the  point,"  lald  Hr. 
Touchwood,  thrusting  out  his  stout  li^,  accoutred  as 
they  were  with  the  ancient  defences,  called  boot^hose,  so 
as  to  rest  his  heels  upon  the  fender.  "  Upon  my  life,- 
the  fire  turns  the  best  flower  in  the  ^rden  at  thli 
season  of  Ihe  year — FU  take  the  freedom  to  throw  on 
a  log. — Is  it  not  a  strange  thing,  by  the  by.  that  oik 
never  sees  a  fagol  in  Scotland  ?  You  have  much  smaD 
wood,  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  wonder  you  do  not  get  some 
fellow  from  the  midland  counties  to  teach  your  pec^ile 
bow  to  mate  a  fagoi." 

"  Did  you  come  all  the  way  to  Shaws  Castle."  asked 
Mowbray,  rather  testily,  "  to  instruct  me  la  the  mysleiT 
of  fagot-making?" 

"Not  exactly — notexact!y,' answered  the  undaunted 
Touchwood;  "but  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  in 
everything — a  word  by  the  way,  on  any  useful  subject, 
can  never  fall  amiss, — As  for  my  immediate  and  mcR 
pressing  business,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  of  a  oatura 
sufficiently  ui^ent.  since  it  brings  me  to  a  house  in  wbidi 
J  am  much  surprised  to  find  myself. " 
"  T/ie  surprise  is  mutaai,  sir,"  saidMo'wbta.'j.pKWij, 
observing.  a>M[  his  gnest  Made  a.  pause ;  "  K  \s  Wl  -to« 
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,'*  replied  Touchwood,  "  I  must  first  ask 
you  have  never  heard  of  a  certain  old 
illed  Scrogie,   who  took  it  into  what  he 
ad,  poor  man,  to  be  ashamed  of  the  name 
ough  o\s'ned  by  many  honest  and  respectable  . 
chose  to  join  it  to  your  surname  of  Mowbray, 
a  more  chivalrous  Norman  sounding,  and,  in 
a  gentleman-like  twang  with  it?" 
ave  heard  of  such  a  person,  though  only  lately," 
iowbray.     "  Reginald  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  his 
.     I  have  reason  to  consider  his  alliance  with  my 
ly  as  undoubted,  though  you  seem  to  mention  it 
1  a  sneer,  sir.     I  believe  Mr.  S.  Mowbray  regulated 
,  family  settlements  very  much  upon  the  idea  that  his 
iir  was  to  intermarry  with  our  house. " 
•*True,  true,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  answered  Touchwood; 
"  and  certainly  it  is  not  your  business  to  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  genealogical  tree,  that  is  like  to  bear 
golden  apples  for  you — Ha  ! " 

"  Well,  well,  sir — proceed — proceed,"  answered  Mow- 
bray. 

• '  You  may  also  have  heard  that  this  old  gentleman 
had  a  son,  who  would  willingly  have  cut  up  the  said 
family  tree  into  fagots  ;  who  thought  Scrogie  sounded  as 
well  as  Mowbray,  and  had  no  fancy  for  an  imaginary 
gentility  which  was  to  be  attained  by  the  change  of  one's 
natural  name,  and  the  disowning,  as  it  were,  of  one's 
actual  relations?" 

•*'  I  think    I  have   heard  from    Lord  Etherington," 
answered  Mowbray,  "  to  whose  communications  I  owe 
most  of  my  knowledge  about  these  Scrogie  people,  that 
old   Mr.   Scrogie  Mowbray  was  unfortunate  in  a  sotv, 
who   thwarted   his  father   on   everj   cicca&\cs^%— ^^'^f*^^ 
embrace  no  opportunity  which  ioiWrwaXe  '^'^^^^^.^^^ 
out,  of  ndsing  and  distingulshm^  xVve  ^^^^"^  v«c^^2^' 
bibed  low  tastes,  wandering  Yia\3\Vs,  a-xv^  sv«v«^ 
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)ursuit, — on  account  of  which  his  father  disinherited 


•  It  is  very  tnie,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  proceeded  Touch- 
ed, ' '  that  this  person  did  happen  to  fall  under  his 
her's    displeasure,   because    he    scorned    forms  and 
immery, — loved  better  to  make  money  as  an  honest 
erchant,  than  to  throw  it  away  as  an  idle  gentleman,— 
3ver  called  a  coach  when  walking  on  foot  would  sen'e 
ie  turn, — and  liked  the  Royal  Exchange  better  than  St 
ames's   Park.     In  short,  his  father  disinherited  him, 
x;cause  he  had  the  qualities  for  doubling  the  estate, 
rather  than  those  for  squandering  it." 

'•  All  this  may  be  quite  correct,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  re- 
plied Mowbray  ;  ' '  but,  pray,  what  has  this  Mr.  Scrogie 
junior  to  do  with  you  or  me  ?  " 

"  Do  with  you  or  me  !  "  said  Touchwood,  as  if  sur- 
prised at  the  question  ;  "  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
me  at  least,  since  I  am  the  very  man  myself." 

"  The  devil  you  are,"  said  Mowbray,  opening  wide 
his  eyes  in  turn  ;  "Why, — your  name  is  Touchwood — 
I*.  Touchwood — Paul,  I  suppose,  or  Peter— I  read  it  so 
in  the  subscription  book  at  the  Well." 

"  Peregrine,  sir,  Peregrine — my  mother  would  have 
me  so  christened,  because  Peregrine  Pickle  came  out 
during  her  confinement ;  and  my  poor  foolish  father 
acquiesced,  I^ecause  he  thought  it  genteel,  and  derived 
from  the  Willoughbies.  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  always 
write  P.  short,  and  you  might  have  remarked  an  S.  also 
Ixifore  the  surname — I  use  at  present  P.  S.  Touchwood. 
1  had  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  city  who  loved  his  jest 
— he  always  called  me  Postscript  Touchwood." 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Mowbray,  "if  you  are  really  Mr. 
Scrogie,  /oui  coNi't,  I  must  suppose  the  name  of  Touch- 
ood  is  iissumed  ?  " 

"  Wliat  the  devil  1 "  replied  Mt.  P.  S>.  Tow^'^iwA, 
fojrou  suppose  tliere  is  no  name  mOie^xi|^\i«aiiaik 
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np  Intimately  wi 
jept  your  own,  M 
lie  name  of  Touch 
sng  vdth  it,  from  a 
irit  in  sticking  by  c 
r,  every  one  has  his 
sttcr  to  enjoy  a  hen 
8  name  of  Mowbr 
assuming  a  strangei 
Id  you  Mr.  Touch 
.he  traveller ;  "for 
3  the  duties  of  a  so 
)  made  such  a  foo 
nan  in  his  old  a 
tner  in  the  grea 
I  Co. — Let  me  tell 
n  house  as  in  field- 
brothers,  and  a  hea 
St  cousin." 
t  no  o£fencc   wha 

Touchwood,  if  you 
sranch  first,  for  it  i 
liwood — ha,  ha,  ha 
lar  old  fellow  this.' 
speaks  in  all  the  < 
.  to  him,  till  I  cai 
"e  facetious,  Mr. 
I.  "I  was  only  gc 
alue  upon  your  cc 
.  forget  that  such  a 
dd  you  heartily  wcl 
ye,  thank  ye,  Mr. 
le  thing  right.  To  t 
ed  much  to  com 
ad  oousinship,   a 
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ight  you  would  be  more  tractable  in  your  adversit 
Q  was  your  father  in  his  prosperity. " 
•  Did  you  know  my  father,  sir  ?  "  said  Mowbray. 
"  Ay,  ay — I  came  once  down  here,  and  was  introdocf 
him — saw  your  sister  and  you  when  you  were  cliildn 
-had  thoughts  of  making  my  will  then,  and  should  hx 
lapped  you  both  in  before  I  set  out  to  double  Ca] 
iorn  !    But,  gad,  I  wish  my  poor  father  had  seen  tl 
xception  I  got  1    I  did  not  let  the  old  gentleman,  M 
Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  that  was  then,  smoke  my  mone 
bags — that  might  have  made  him  more  tractable — notb 
that  we  went  on  indifferent  well  for  a  day  or  two,  till 
got  a  hint  that  my  room  was  wanted,  for  that  the  Dul 
oi  Devil-knows-what  was  expected,  and  my  bed  was 
serve   his    valet-de-chambre. —  'Oh,    damn    all   gea\ 
cousins  ! '  said  I,  and  off  I  set  on  the  pad  round  t] 
world  again,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  Mowbraya  t 
a  year  or  so  ago." 

"  And  pray,  what  recalled  us  to  your  recollection?' 
"Why,"  said  Touchwood,  "I  was  settled  for  sc 
time  at  Smyrna  (for  I  turn  the  penny  go  where  I  wD 
have  done  a  little  business  even  since  I  came  here) ; 
being  at  Smyrna,  as  I  said,  I  became  acquainted 
Francis  Tyrrel." 

"The  natural  brother  of  Lord  Etherington," 
Mowbray. 

"Ay,  so  called,"  answered  Touchwood  ;  "  but  I 
by  he  is  more  likely  to  prove  the  Earl  of  Ethei 
himself,  and  t'other  fine  fellow  the  bastard." 

"The  devil  he  is  I — You  surprise  me,  Mr. 
wood." 

"I  thought  1  should — I  thought  I  should — 
am  sometimes  surprised  myself  at  the  turn  thing 
i/iis  world.     But  the  thing  is  nol  xVve  \es^  cct 
proofs  are  lying  in  the  strong  chest  ol  ww 
^'oadon,  deposited  there  by  the  o\d  Bax\.  V 
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"  More  than  you  are  aware  of,"  answered  Touchwood 
••  for,  though  1  thought  this  Bulmer,  even  when  declare<i 
illegitimate,  might  be  a  reasonable  good  match  for  yon 
sister,  considering  the  estate  which  was  to  accompany  thi 
union  of  their  hands  ;  yet,  now  I  have  discovered  him  tt 
be  a  scoundrel — every  way  a  scoundrel — I  would  nO 
wish  any  decent  girl  to  marry  him,  were  they  to  get  al 
Yorkshire,  instead  of  Nettlewood.  So  I  have  come  ti 
put  you  right." 

The  strangeness  of  the  news  which  Touchwood  st 
bluntly  communicated,  made  Mowbray's  head  tun 
round  like  that  of  a  man  who  grows  dizzy  at  finding  hid 
self  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  Touchwood  obscrrd 
his  consternation,  which  he  willingly  construed  into  ti 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  brilliant  genius. 

**  Take  a  glass  of  vnne,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  he  said,  com 
placcntly  ;  "  take  a  glass  of  old  sherry — nothing  like  f 
for  clearing  the  ideas — and  do  not  be  afraid  of  0 
tliough  I  come  thus  suddenly  upon  you.  with  such  sr 
prising  tidings— you  will  find  me  a  plain,  simple,  or 
nary  man,  that  have  my  faults  and  my  blunders,  I 
other  people.     I  acknowledge  that  much  travel  and 
perience  have  made  me  sometimes  play  the  busybf 
because  I  find  I  can  do  things  better  than  other  per 
and  I  love  to  see  folk  stare — it's  a  way  I  have  got. 
after  all,  I  am  itn  bon  diabU,  as  the  Frenchman  f 
and  here  I  have  come  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
quiet  among  you  all,  and  put  all  your  little  matt 
ng[hts,  just  when  you  think  they  are  most  despenf 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions,"  said 
biay  ;  "  but  I  must  needs  say  that  they  would  ha' 
more  effectual  had  you  been  less  cunning  in  my 
and  frankly  told  me  what  you  knew  of  Lord  E 
ton;  as  it  is,  the  matter  has  gone  ^eacrt>i\Vj 
^ave  promised  him  my  sister — ^l  have \a\d my 
personal  obligations  to  him-— and  l\\ete  ax^  «' 
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I  must  keep  my  woi 

"  exclaimed  Touchy 
iter  to  a  worthless  ra 
i  post-office,  and  of 
I  have  lost  a  trifle  of  n 

0  ofif  triumphantly  be 

1  cheat  ? — You  are  a  ] 
Ronan's — you  are  o 
for  wool,  and  come  1; 
elf  a  millstone,  and 
•Lbroad  a  hawk,  and  h 
led  at  the  Philistines 
sth  with  a  vengeance 
s  all  very  witty,  Mi 

"but  wit  will  not  pa 
r  he  is,  so   many  h 

hen,  wealth  must  dc 
vood  ;  "  I  must  adv 
ir,  I  do  not  go  afoot 

have  reaped — and,  1: 
.ve  enough,  and  can  i 
ew  hundreds  or  thoi 

P.  S.  Touchwood  ar 
pose  is  to  make  yoi 
free  man  of  the  fore 
5  man  ? — Why,  I  trui 
hink  your  dignity  ofl 
;ie  comes  to  the  assist 
ISC  of  Mowbray  ? " 
ideed  not  such  a  foe 
!S  Still  bent  on  the  g 
omes  to  me  like  a  ro] 
ia  drcumstancc  " — 
s  of  wine — "  a  circ 
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most  painful  to  me  to  allude — but  you  seem  my  friend— 
and  I  cannot  intimate  to  you  more  strongly  my  belief  in 
your  professions  of  regard  than  by  saying,  that  the  lan- 
guage held  by  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  on  my  sister's 
account,  renders  it  highly  proper  that  she  were  settled 
in  life  ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear,  that  the  breaking  off  the 
affair  with  this  man  might  be  of  great  prejudice  to  her 
at  this  moment.  They  will  have  Nettlewood,  and  they 
may  live  separate — he  has  oflFered  to  make  settlements  to 
that  effect,  even  on  the  very  day  of  marriage.  Her  con- 
dition as  a  married  woman  will  put  her  above  scandal, 
and  above  necessity,  from  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I 
cannot  hope  long  to  preserve  her." 

"  For  shame  ! — for  shame  ! — ^for  shame !  "  said  TondJ- 
wood,  accumulating  his  words  thicker  than  usual  on  each 
other ;  • '  would  you  sell  your  own  flesh  and  blood  to  a 
man  like  this  Bulmer,  whose  character  is  now  laid  befoie 
you,  merely  because  a  disappointed  old  maid  speaks 
scandal  of  her?  A  fine  veneration  you  pay  to  the 
honoured  name  of  Mowbray  !  If  my  poor,  oUl,  sdmpfc 
father  had  known  what  the  owners  of  these  two  grtidd 
syllables  could  have  stooped  to  do  for  merely  easanAag 
subsistence,  he  would  have  thought  as  little  of  the  ndfale 
Mowbrays  as  of  the  humble  Scrogies.  And,  1  tUuntf  an, 
the  young  lady  is  just  such  another— eager  to  get  manfaS 
— no  matter  to  whom." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  answered  MowfaMiy; 

"my  sister  entertains  sentiments  so  very  different  fiom 

what  you  ascribe  to  her,  that  she  and  I  parted  on  tte 

iTiost  unpleasant  terms,  in  consequence  of  ny  pieasidj| 

this  man's  suit  upon  her.     God  knows,  that  I  only  dn 

so,  because  I  saw  no  other  outlet  from  this  mosl  UB- 

plcasant  dilemma.     But,  since  you  are  wiUin^  to;intBi^' 

fere,  sir,  and  aid  me  to  dlsenlaxvgVe  iOm« 

matters,  which  have,  I  own,  been  ttta,^  'wsna  V^j 

^"^^   rashness,  I  am  ready  to  t\ffON«  ^i^  i«s»M^ 


:ks  With  ttiis  lamiiy.  xou  wuuiu 
he  continued,  in  a  confidential 
were  so  desirous  a  while  ago  shou 
le  sense  actually  happened,  and  t 
ny  has  really  passed  betwixt  you 
ed  Lord  Ktherington?  " 
,  sir  I  "  said  Mowbray  fiercely  ;  " 
ur — this  is  no  place,  time,  or  sub 

™&- 

bread,  I  am  serious,"  said  Touc( 

nformed  the  ceremony  ;  and  th 

ses  who  heard  them  say  the  woi 

Francis,'  or  whatever  the  Scottish 

that  mystical  formula." 

sible,"  said  Mowfany;  "Caigll 

such  a  thing^-a  dandettfae  pitx 
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believed  him  at  the  Uine  to  be  another  person — to  be,  h 
a  word,  Francis  Tyrrel,  who  is  actually  what  the  othe 
pretends  to  be,  a  nobleman  of  fortune.' 

"  I  cannot  understand  one  word  of  all  this,"  sak 
Mowbray.  "  I  must  to  my  sister  instantly,  and  deman 
of  her  if  there  be  any  rcsd  foundation  for  these  wonderfi 
averments." 

*•  Do  not  go,"  said  Touchwood,  detaining  him,  "  yo 
shall  have  a  full  explanation  from  me ;  and  to  comfoi 
you  under  your  perplexity,  I  can  assure  you  that  Cargill' 
consent  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  was  only  obtained  b 
an  aspersion  thrown  on  your  sister's  character,  which  in 
duced  him  to  believe  that  speedy  marriage  would  be  th 
sole  means  of  saving  her  reputation ;  and  I  am  con 
vinced  in  my  own  mind  it  is  only  the  revival  of  this  repoi 
which  has  furnished  the  foundation  of  Lady  Penelope' 
chattering." 

"  If  I  could  think  so," — ^said  Mowbray,   "if  I  coo" 
but  think  this  is  truth — and  it  seems  to  explain,  in  sof 
degree,  my  sister's  mysterious  conduct — if  I  could  ) 
think  it  true,  I  should  fall  down  and  worship  you  as 
angel  from  heaven  !  " 

"A  proper  sort  of  angel,"  said  Touchwood,  loo? 
modestly  down  on  his  short,  sturdy  supporters-—" 
you  .ever  hear  of  an  angel  in  boot-hose  ?    Or,  do 
suppose  angels  are  sent  to  wait  on  broken-down  I 
jockeys  ?  " 

•*  Call  me  what  you  will,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  sa 
young  man  ;  "  only  make  out  your  story  true,  ai 
sister  innocent !  " 

"  Very  well  spoken,  sir,"  answered  the  senior, 
weU  spoken  1    But  then  I  understand  you  are 
guided  by  my  prudence  and  experience  ?    None 
G —  damme  doings,  sir — your  due\s  ot  >jo>3s  di 
•'^^K^  manage  the  a&ir  for  you,  audi ^itMl^ 
^^ough  ^th  a  flowing  saiL* 
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••  Sir,  I  must  feel  as  a  gentlem 
"Feel  as  a  fool,"  said  Toucl 
rue  case.    Nothing  would  please 
0  fight  through  his  rogueries — ^I 
e  who  can  slit  a  pistol-ball  on 
;nll  always  preserve  some  sort  c 
scoundrelism — but  I  shall  take 
Sit  down — be  a  man  of  sense,  ai 
this  strange  story." 

Mowbray  sat  down  according 
his  own  way,  and  with  many  chs 
remarks,  gave  him  an  account  ol 
and  Tyrrel — of  the  reasons  wl 
first  to  encourage  their  corresp 
his  brother  would,  by  a  clandest 
ruin  himself  with  his  father — ol 
place  in  his  views  when  he  pe 
annexed  by  the  old  Earl  to  the  i 
with  his  apparent  heir — of  the  di 
he  endeavoured  to  play  off,  by  si 
room  of  his  brother — and  all  t 
it  is  unnecessary  to  resume  here 
length  by  the  perpetrator  himse 
with  Captain  Jekyl. 

When  the  whole  communicati- 
almost  stupified  by  the  wonders 
for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  rev( 
started  to  ask  what  evidence  cou 
so  stmnge. 

"ITie  evidence,"  answered  T« 
was  a  deep  agent  in  all  these  ms 
as  complete  a  rogue.  I  believe,  i 
this  difference,  that  our  mortal  f 
do  evil  for  the  sake  of  evil,  but 
which  attends  it.  How  far  thiJ 
court  of  conscienoe,  I  cannot 
SOI 
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was  so  far  akin  to  humanity,  that  I  have  always  found 
my  old  acquaintance  as  ready  to  do  good  as  barm, 
providing  he  had  the  same  agio  upon  the  transaction." 

*'On  my  soul,"  said  Mowbray,  "you  must  mean 
Solmes  !  whom  I  have  long  suspected  to  be  a  deep 
villain — and  now  he  proves  traitor  to  boot.  How  the 
devil  could  you  get  into  his  intimacy,  Mr.  Touchwood?" 

**  The  case  was  particular,"  said  Touchwood.  *'  Mr. 
Solmes,  too  active  a  member  of  the  community  to  be 
satisfied  with  managing  the  affairs  which  his  master 
entrusted  to  him,  adventm-ed  in  a  little  business  on  his 
own  account ;  and  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  the  late 
Earl  of  Etherington  had  forgotten  fully  to  acknowledge 
his  services,  as  valet  to  his  son,  he  supplied  that  defect 
by  a  small  cheque  on  our  house  for  ;^ioo,  in  name,  and 
bearing  the  apparent  signature,  of  the  deceased.  This 
small  mistake  being  detected,  Mr.  Solmes,  porteur  of  the 
little  billet,  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  custody  of 
a  Bow  Street  officer,  but  that  I  found  means  to  relieve 
him,  on  condition  of  his  making  known  to  me  the  points 
of  private  history  which  I  have  just  been  communicating 
to  you.  What  I  had  known  of  Tyrrel  at  Smyrna  bad 
given  me  much  interest  in  him,  and  you  may  guess  it  was 
not  lessened  by  the  distresses  which  he  had  sustained 
through  his  brother's  treachery.  By  this  fellow's  means, 
I  have  counterplotted  all  his  master's  fine  schemes.  For 
example,  as  soon  as  I  learned  Bulmer  was  coming  down 
here,  I  contrived  to  give  Tyrrel  an  anonymous  hint,  wdl 
knowing  he  would  set  off  like  the  de\il  to  thwart  him, 
and  so  I  should  have  the  whole  dramatis  personse  to- 
gether, and  play  them  all  ofT  against  each  other,  after 
my  own  pleasure." 

"J/7  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "  your  expedient 
ta-ought  about  the  rencontre  between  the  two  brothen, 
*yAen  both  might  have  fallen." 
''Can't  deny  it — can't  deny  it,"  ajssweredScKj^, ^ 
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countenanced — "  a  mere  accident«-no  one  can 
very  point. — Egad,  but  I  had  like  to  have  been 
again,  for  Bulmer  sent  the  lad  Jekyl,  who  is  nbt 
i  black  sheep  neither  but  what  there  are  some 
hairs  about  him,  upon  a  treaty  with  Tyrrel,  that 
iecret  agent  was  not  admitted  to.     Gad,  but  I  dis- 
ired  the  whole — you  will  scarce  guess  how." 
'  Probably  not  easily,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Mow- 
ay  ;   "  for  your  sources  of  intelligence  are  not  the  most 
vious,  any  more  than  yoiu:  mode  of  acting  the  most 
aple  or  most  comprehensible." 

"  1  would  not  have  it  so,"  said  Touchwood  ;  "  simple 
jaen  perish  in  their  simplicity — I  carry  my  eye-teeth 
about  me. — And  for  my  source  of  information — ^why,  I 
played  the  eavesdropper,  sir — listened — knew  my  land- 
lady's cupboard  with  the  double  door — got  into  it  as  she 
has  done  many  a  time. — Such  a  fine  gentleman  as  you 
would  rather  cut  a  man's  throat,!  suppose,  than  listen  at  a 
cupboard  door,  though  the  object  were  to  prevent  murder." 
*'  I  cannot  say  I  should  have  thought  of  the  expedient, 
certainly,  sir,"  said  Mowbray. 

"  I  did  though,"  said  Scrogie,  "and  learned  enough 
of  what  was  going  on,  to  give  Jekyl  a  hint  that  sickened 
him  of  his  commission,  I  believe — so  the  game  is  all  in  my 
own  hands.  Bulmer  has  no  one  to  trust  to  but  Solmes, 
and  Solmes  tells  me  everything." 

Here  Mowbray  could  not  suppress  a  movement  of 
impatience. 

"  I  wish  to  God,  sir,  that  since  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
interest  yourself  in  affairs  so  intimately  concerning  my 
family,  you  had  been  pleased  to  act  with  a  little  more 
openness  towards  me.     Here  have  I  been  for  weeks  the 
intimate  of  a  damned  .scoundrel,  whose  throat  I  o\i!s^c^ 
to  have  cut  for  his  scandalous  coivdwcX  \c>  \sc5  ^e5<«^- 
Here  have  I  been  rendering  Yvet  axv^  vcv^j^cNS.  '^^'^^jv^, 
and  getting  myself  cheated  every  xv\^^.  ^^  ^  "^^"^ 
S03 
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whom  you,  if  it  had  been  your  pleasure,  could  have 
unmasked  by  a  single  word.  I  do  all  justice  to  your 
intentions,  sir  ;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  cannot  help  wish- 
ing you  had  conducted  yourself  with  more  frankness 
and  less  mystery ;  and  I  am  truly  afraid  your  love  of 
dexterity  has  been  too  much  for  your  ingenuity,  and 
that  you  have  suffered  matters  to  run  into  such  a 
skein  of  confusion,  as  you  yourself  will  find  difficulty  in 
unravelling. " 

Touchwood  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  in  all  the  con- 
scious pride  of  superior  understanding.     ' '  Young  man." 
he  said,   "when  you  have  seen  a  little  of  the  world, 
and  especially  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  narrow  island, 
you  will  find  much  more  art  and  dexterity  necessary  in 
conducting  these  businesses  to  an  issue,  than  occurs  to  a 
blind  John  Bull,  or  a  raw  Scotchman.     You  will  be  then 
no  stranger  to  the  policy  of  life,  which  deals  in  mining 
and   countermining, — now  in   making   feints,   now  in 
thrusting  with  forthright  passes.     I  look  upon  you,  Mr. 
Mowbray,  as  a  young  man  spoiled  by  staying  at  home, 
and  keeping  bad  company ;  and  will  make  it  my  busi- 
ness, if  you  submit  yourself  to  my  guidance,  to  inform 
yoiu:  understanding,    so  as  to  retrieve   your  estate. — 
Don't — don't  answer  me,  sir !  because  I  know  too  well, 
by  experience,  how  young  men  answer  on  these  subjects 
— they  arc  conceited,  sir,  as  conceited  as  if  they  had 
been  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.     I  hate  to  be 
answered,  sir,  I  hate  it     And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is 
because  Tyrrel  has  a  fancy  of  answering  me,  that  I 
rather  make  you  my  confidant  on  this  occasion,  than 
him.     I  would  have  had  him  throw  himself  into  my 
arms,  and  under  my  directions  ;  but  he  hesitated — he 
hesitated,  Mr.  Mowbray — and  I  despise  hesitation.    If 
^G  thinks  he  has  wit  enough   to  manage  Ws  own 
^^tters,  let  him  try  it— let  him  try  it.    Nol  but  1  wSl  ito 

^^^^  Icon  for  him  in  fitting  time  and  p\ace\>2w^^ 
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rell  in  his  perplexities  and  uncertainties  for  a 

igwr.    And  so,  Mr.  Mowbray,  you  see  what 

1  fellow  I  am,  and  you  can  satisfy  me  at 

you  mean  to  come  into  my  measures— only 

mce,  sir,  for  I  abhor  hesitation." 

:hwood  thus  spoke,  Mowbray  was  forming 

internally.     He  was  not  so  inexperienced 

supposed ;  at  least,  he  could  plainly  see 

t  do  with  an  obstinate,  capricious  old  man, 

best  intentions  in  the  world,  chose  to  have 

his  own  way ;  and,  like  most  petty  poli- 

disposed  to  throw  intrigue  and  mystery 

which    had    much   better  be  prosecuted 

)ldly.     But  he  perceived,  at  the  same  time, 

•od,  as  a  sort  of  relation,  wealthy,  childless, 

to  become  his  friend,  was  a  person  to  be 

le  rather  that  the  traveller  himself   had 

d  that   it  was  Francis  Tyrrel's  want  of 

rards  him,  which  had  forfeited,  or  at  least 

vour.     Mowbray  recollected,  also,  that  the 

under  which  he  himself  stood  did  not  permit 

with  returning  gleams  of  good  fortune. 

rrefore,  the  haughtiness  of  temper  proper  to 

ily  son  and  heir,  he  answered  respectfully, 

mdition,  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr. 

bwood  were  too  important,  not  to  be  pur- 

:  price  of  submitting  his  own  judgment  to 

lerienced  and  sagacious  friend. 

,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  senior,  "well 

;  once  have  the  management  of  your  aflFairs, 

•ush  them  up  for  you  without  loss  of  time. — 

iged  to  you  for  a  bed  for  the  night,  however 

k  as  a  wolfs  mouth  ;  and  \^  ^cwl^h^  ^k^^ 

ip  the  poor  devil  oi  ^  po^WXxow,  •axv^^^^'^ 

\y  I  will  be  the  more  obW^^^^  ^-'^  x?^*\0«^  ^' 

Jplled   himself  lo   tVvft  ^o^"^"^-     ^"^ 
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ered  the  call,  and  was  much  surprised,  when  the  oli 

intleman,   taking  the  word  out    of  his  entertainer' 

louth,  desired  a  bed  to  be  got  ready,  with  a  little  fire  i 
le  grate;  "for  I  take  it,  friend,"  he  went  on,  "  ya 
lave  not  guests  here  very  often. — And  see  that  m 
sheets  be  not  damp,  and  bid  the  housemaid  take  car 
not  to  make  the  bed  upon  an  exact  level,  but  let  it  slop 
from  the  pillow  to  the  footposts,  at  a  decUvity  of  aboo 
eighteen  inches. — And  hark  ye — ^get  me  a  jug  of  barlej 
water,  to  place  by  my  bedside,  with  the  squeeze  of  i 
lemon — or  stay,  you  will  make  it  as  sour  as  Beelzebub- 
bring  the  lemon  on  a  saucer,  and  I  will  mix  it  myself." 

Patrick  listened  hke  one  of  sense  forlorn,  his  heai 
turning  like  a  mandarin,  alternately  from  the  spealce 
to  his  master,  as  if  to  ask  the  latter  whether  this  was  a! 
reality.  The  instant  that  Touchwood  stopped,  Mowbra; 
added  his  fiat. 

"  Let  everything  be  done  to  malce  Mr.  Touchwoo 
comfortable,  in  the  way  he  wishes." 

"  Awecl,  sir,"  said  Patrick,  "I shall  tell  Mally,  to  ' 
sure,  and  we  maun  do  our  best,  and— but  it's  ur 
late  " 

"And  therefore,"  said  Touchwood,  "the  sooner 
get  to  bed  the  better,  my  old  friend.     I,  for  one,  n 
be  stirring  early — I  have  business  of  life  and  death 
concerns  you  too,  Mr.  Mowbray — but  no  more  of 
till  to-morrow. — And  let  the  lad  put  up  his  horses< 
get  him  a  bed  somewhere." 

Patrick  here  thought  he  had  gotten  upon  firm  gj 
for  resistance,  for  which,  displeased  with  the  diet? 
manner  of  the  stranger,  he  felt  considerably  indlnc 

"  Ye  may  catch  us  at  that,  if  ye  can,"  said  P> 
"there's  nae  post  cattle  come  into  our  stables — W 
lyo  ken,  but  that  they  may  be  glaadcied  as  the 
says?  " 

"  We  must  take  the  risk  to-night.  PaVrLC^K^'  « 
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ly,  reluctantly  enough — "unless  Mr.  Touchwood  will 
imit  the  horses  to  come  back  early  next  morning? " 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  said  Touchwood  ;  "safe  bind  safe 
id — it  may  be  once  away  and  aye  away,  and  we  shall 
ive  enough  to  do  to-morrow  morning.  Moreover,  the 
DOT  carrion  are  tired,  and  the  merciful  man  is  merciful 
>  his  beast — and,  in  a  word,  if  the  horses  go  back  to 
t  Ronan's  Well  to-night,  I  go  there  for  company."  ' 

It  often  happens,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  perversity 
f  human  nature,  that  subserviency  in  trifles  is  more 
ifficult  to  a  proud  mind,  than  compliance  in  matters  of 
lore  importance.  Mowbray,  like  other  young  gentlemen 
f  bis  class,  was  finically  rigid  in  his  stable  discipline, 
nd  even  Lord  Etherington's  horses  had  not  been  ad- 
litted  into  that  sanctum  sanctorum,  into  which  he  now 
iw  himself  obliged  to  induct  two  wretched  post-hacks, 
lut  he  submitted  with  the  best  grace  he  could ;  and 
latrick,  while  he  left  their  presence  with  lifted-up  hands 
nd  eyes,  to  execute  the  orders  he  had  received,  could 
sarcely  help  thinking  that  the  old  man  must  be  the  devil 
1  disguise,  since  he  could  thus  suddenly  control  his 
cry  master,  even  in  the  points  which  he  had  hitherto 
Bemed  to  consider  as  of  most  vital  importance. 

"The  Lord  in  his  mercy  baud  a  grip  of  this  puir 
unily  !  for  I,  that  was  bom  in  it,  am  like  to  see  the  end 
f  it."    Thus  ejaculated  Patrick. 


CHAP.    XXXVII. 

*Ti5  a  naughty  night  to  switn  in. — King  Lear. 

HERE  was  a  wild  uncertainty  about  Mowbray's 
ideas,  after  he  started  from  a  feverish  sleeij  otv 
^■Hsi  the  morning  succeeding  lYvvs  iweTi\cyc"ai^^  ^^^^'^ 
iew^,  that  bis  sister,  whom  he  reaYLy  \aveA  ^"^  xtt>as2cv  -^^ 
J5  capable  of  loving  anything,  Y^ad  Oa^^^'^^^^'^^ 
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and  her  name  ;  and  the  horrid  recollection  of  their  last 
interview  was  the  first  idea  which  his  waking  imaginatioi 
was  thrilled  with.  Then  came  Touchwood's  tale  of 
exculpation — and  he  persuaded  himself,  or  strove  to  do 
so,  that  Clara  must  have  understood  the  charge  he  had 
brought  against  her  as  referring  to  her  attachment  to 
Tyrrel,  and  its  fatal  consequences.  Again,  still  he 
doubted  how  that  could  be — still  feared  that  there  must 
be  more  behind  than  her  reluctance  to  confess  the  fraud 
which  had  been  practised  on  her  by  Bulmer  ;  and  then, 
again,  he  strengthened  himself  in  the  first  and  more 
pleasing  opinion  by  recollecting  that,  averse  as  she  was 
to  espouse  the  person  he  proposed  to  her,  it  must  have 
appeared  to  her  the  completion  of  ruin,  if  he,  Movfbrof, 
should  obtain  knowledge  of  the  clandestine  marriage. 

"Yes — O  yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  she  would  think 
that  this  story  would  render  me  more  eager  in  the  rascal's 
interest,  as  the  best  way  of  hushing  up  such  a  discredit- 
able affair — faith,  and  she  would  have  judged  right  too ; 
for,  had  he  actually  been  Ix)rd  Etherington,  I  do  not 
see  what  else  she  could  have  done.  But,  not  being  Lord 
Etherington,  and  an  anointed  scoundrel  into  the  bargain, 
I  will  content  myself  with  cudgelling  him  to  death  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  out  of  the  guardianship  of  this  old, 
meddling,  obstinate,  self-willed  busy-body. — Then,  what 
is  to  be  done  for  Clara? — ^This  mock  marriage  was  a 
mere  bubble,  and  both  parties  must  draw  stakes.  She 
likes  this  grave  Don.  who  proves  to  be  the  stick  of  the 
right  tree,  after  all — so  do  not  I,  though  there  be  some- 
thing lord-like  about  him.  I  was  sure  a  strolling  painter 
could  not  have  carried  it  off  so.  She  may  marry  him,  I 
suppose,  if  the  law  is  not  against  it — then  she  has  ibe 
earldom,  and  the  Oaklands,  and  Nettlewood,  all  at 
oj2ca — Gad,  we  should  come  in  winners,  after  oU— and, 
^dare  say,  this  old  hoy  Touchwood  is  as  ncYv  as  a'^en— 

fyortliu  hundred  thousand  at  least— He  is  loo  pcrem^Koi 
So8 
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for  sixpence  under  a  hundred  thousand. — 

i  cf  putting  me  to  rights — I  must  not  wince 

id  still  to  be  curried  a  little — Only  I  wish  the 

irmit  Clara's  being  married  to  this  other  eail. 

in  cannot  marry  two  brothers,  that  is  certain  ; 

i,  if  she  is  not  married  to  the  one  of  them  in 

ad  lawful  form,   there  can  be  no   bar  to  her 

.ig  the  other,  I  should  think — I  hope  the  lawyers 

ilk  no  nonsense  about  it — I  hope  Clara  will  have 

olish  scruples. — But,  by  my  word,  the  first  thing  I 

to  hope  is,  that  the  thing  is  true,  for  it  comes 

igh  but  a  suspicious  channel.     I'll  away  to  Clara 

ntly— get  the  truth  out  of  her — and  consider  what  is 

a  done." 

.*hus  partly  thought  and  partly  spoke  the  young  Laird 
St.  Ronan's,  hastily  dressing  himself,  in  order  to  in- 
dire  into  the  strange  chaos  of  events  which  perplexed 
ois  imagination. 

When  he  came  down  to  the  parlour  where  they  had 
supped  last  night,  and  where  breakfast  was  prepared  this 
morning,  he  sent  for  a  girl  who  acted  as  his  sister's  im- 
mediate attendant,  and  asked  "if  Miss  Mowbray  was 
yet  stirring?" 

The  girl  answered,  "  she  had  not  rung  her  bell." 
" It  is  past  her  usual  hour,"  said  Mowbray,  "but  she 
was  disturbed  last  night.  Go,  Martha,  tell  her  to  get  up 
instantly — say  I  have  excellent  good  news  for  her — or,  if 
her  head  aches,  I  will  come  and  tell  them  to  her  before 
she  rises — ^go  like  lightning." 

Martha  went,  and  returned  in  a  minute  or  two.     "  I 
cannot  make  my  mistress  hear,  sir,  knock  as  loud  as  I 
win     I  wish,"  she  added,  with  that  love  of  evil  presage 
which  is  common  in  the  lower  rauks«  "  \3qssX"^v5&P^»=s»' 
may  be  well,  for  I  never  knew  her  ^eep  «i  ^^^^^'vvsuXv^S*^ 
Mowbray  jumped  from  the  cYiavc  Va^^  viVv^  ,^^^^^^^^,^5^ 
ibrown  himself,  ran  throogb.  iVie  ^^aiVerj*  ^^"^ 
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artly   at  his  sister's  door ;    there  was   no  answer. 

Clara,  dear  Clara! — Answer  me  but  one  word — say 

It  you  are  welL    I  frightened  you  last  night — I  had  been 

.inking  wine — I  was  violent — ^forgive  me  . — Come,  do 

ot  be  sulky — speak  but  a  Single  word — say  but  you  are 

feUr 

He  made  the  pauses  longer  betwixt  every  branch  of 
his  afldress,  knocked  sharper  and  louder,  listened  more 
anxiously  for  an  answer  ;  at  length  he  attempted  to  open 
the  door,  but  found  it  locked,  or  otherwise  secured. 
"  Does  Miss  Mowbray  always  lock  her  door?  "  he  asked 
the  girl. 

"  Never  knew  her  do  it  before,  sir  ;  she  leaves  it  open 
that  I  may  call  her,  and  open  the  window  shutters." 

She  had  too  good  reason  for  precaution  last  night, 
thought  her  brother,  and  then  remembered  having  heard 
her  bar  the  door, 

"  Come,  Clara,"  he  continued,  greatly  agitated,  "do 
not  be  silly  ;  if  you  will  not  open  the  door,  I  must  foro 
it,  that's  all ;  for  how  can  I  tell  but  that  you  are  skA 
and  unable  to  answer? — if  you  are  only  sullen,  say  so.- 
She  returns  no  answer,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  dome^ 
who  was  now  joined  by  Touchwood. 

Mowbray's  anxiety  was  so  great,  that  it  prevented  ^ 
taking  any  notice  of  his  guest,  and  he  proceeded  to  s 
without  regarding  his  presence,  "  What  is  to  be  do 
— she  may  be  sick — she  may  be  asleep — she  may  h 
swooned  ;  if  I  force  the  door,  it  may  terrify  her  to  d* 
in  the  present  weak  state  of  her  nerves. — Clara, 
Clara  !  do  but  speak  a  single  word,  and  you  shall  re 
in  your  own  room  as  long  as  you  please. " 
There   was    no    answer.      Miss     Mowbray's   i 
hitherto  too  much  fluttered  and  alarmed  to  have 
presence  of  mind,  now  recollected  a  bacV-^Vak 
^'onimuDicated    with     her     mistress's   room  It 
^^rden,  and  suggested  she  might  have  gotve  oraxV 
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'*Goiie  out,"  said  Mowbray,  in  great  anxiety,  and 
►king  at  the  heavy  fog,  or  rather  small  rain,  whidi 
►tted  the  November  morning, — "  Gone  out,  and  in 
ather  like  this  !— But  we  may  get  into  her  room  from 
;  back-stair." 

So  saying,  and  leaving  his  guest  to  follow  or  remain 
he  thought  proper,  he  flew  rather  than  walked  to  the 
rden,  and  found  the  private  door  which  led  into  it 
m  the  bottom  of  the  back-stair  above  mentioned  was 
3e  open.  Full  of  vague  but  fearful  apprehensions,  he 
ihed  up  to  the  door  of  his  sister's  apartment,  which 
ened  from  her  dressing-room  to  the  landing-place  of 
;  stair ;  it  was  ajar,  and  that  which  communicated  be- 
ixt  the  bed-room  and  dressing-room  was  half  open. 
3Iara,  Clara ! "  exclaimed  Mowbray,  invoking  her 
me  rather  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  than  as  any 
iger  hoping  for  a  reply.  And  his  apprehension  was  but 
>  prophetic. 

Miss  Mowbray  was  not  in  that  apartment ;  and 
m  the  order  in  which  it  was  found,  it  was  plain  she 
1  neither  undressed  on  the  preceding  night,  nor 
nipied  the  bed.  Mowbray  struck  his  forehead  in  an 
jny  of  remorse  and  fear.  "I  have  terrified  her  to 
ith,"  he  said;  "she  has  fled  into  the  woods  and 
ished  there ! " 

Jnder  the  influence  of  this  apprehension,  Mowbray, 
If  another  hasty  glance  around  the  apartment,  as  if  to 
ure  himself  that  Clara  was  not  there,  rushed  again 
o  the  dressing-room,  almost  overturning  the  traveller, 
o,  in  civility,  had  not  ventured  to  enter  the  inner  apart- 
nt.  "You  are  as  mad  as  a  Hamako,"  sQ.\d.  the  tra- 
ler;  "let  us  consult  together,  and  I  am  sure  I  can 

itrive" 

•Oh,  d— n  your  contrivance \ "   srvVA  ^owXvtw^,  ^^'^- 
injr  all  proposed  respect  in  his  na.\x\T^\  \vcvv^\ncxv^;^ 
ni-atcd  by  his  alarm  ;   "  if  you  \\aOL  beVv^v^^^  '^"^'^^  ^ 
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forward,  and  like  a  man  of  common  sense,  this  would  not 
have  happened ! " 

"God  forgive  you,  young  man,  if  your  reflections  are 
unjust,"  said  the  traveller,  quitting  the  hold  he  had  laid 
upon  Mowbray's  coat ;  "  and  God  forgive  me  too,  if  I 
have  done  wrong  while  endeavouring  to  do  for  the  best  1 
— But  may  not  Miss  Mowbray  have  gone  down  to  the 
Well  ?    I  will  order  my  horses,  and  set  off  instantly." 

"  Do,  do,"  said  Mowbray,  recklessly  ;  "  I  thank  you, 
I  thank  you  ; "  and  hastily  traversing  the  garden,  as  if 
to  get  rid  at  once  of  his  visitor  and  his  own  thoughts,  be 
took  the  shortest  road  to  a  little  postern-gate,  which  led 
into  the  extensive  copsewood,  through  some  part  oi 
which  Clara  had  caused  a  walk  to  be  cut  to  a  little 
summer-house  built  of  rough  shingles,  covered  with 
creeping  shrubs. 

As  Mowbray  hastened  through  the  garden  he  met  the 
old  man  by  whom  it  was  kept,  a  native  of  the  south 
country,  and  an  old  dependant  on  the  family.  "  Have 
you  seen  my  sister?  "  said  Mowbray,  hurrying  his  words 
on  each  other  with  the  eagerness  of  terror. 

"  What's  your  wull,  St.  Ronan's  ?  "  answered  the  dd 
man,  at  once  dull  of  hearing  and  slow  of  apprehension. 

"Have  you  seen  Miss  Clara?"  shouted  Mowbray, 
and  muttered  an  oath  or  two  at  the  gardener's 
stupidity. 

"  In  troth  have  I,"  replied  the  gardener,  deliberately; 
"  what  suld  ail  me  to  see  Miss  Clara,  St  Ronan's?" 

"  When,  and  where?"  eagerly  demanded  the  querist 

••  Ou,  just  yestreen,  after  tey-time — afore  ye  camhame 
yoursell  galloping  sae  fast,"  said  old  Joseph. 

"  I  am  as  stupid  as  he,  to  put  ofif  my  time  in  speaking 
to  such  an  old  cabbage-stock,"  said  Mowbray,  and  has- 
tened  on  to  the  postem-gate  already  menvioived,  leading 
^om  the  garden  io  what  was  usually  caWed'W.Ss&OassL 
''^^.     Two   or  three  domesUcs,  Yi\i\svera*  ^»  « 
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tdwith  countenances  that  show 
don,  followed  their  master,  desh 
ret  afraid  to  force  their  services 
in. 
little  postern  he  found  some  tn 
The  pass-key  of  Clara  was  left  in  \ 
plain  that  she  must  have  passed  thi 
boiir,  or  for  what  purpose,  Mowbra 
e.     The  path,   after  running  a  q; 
lore  through  an  open  grove  of  oaki 
tained  the  verge  of  the  large  brook,  ai 
p  and  rocky,  difficult  to  the  infirm,  a 
'.  nervous ;  sU^ter  approaching  the  brink 
ledge  of  rock,  which  in  this  place  over. 
\  some  places  brawling  and  foaming 
od  in  othors  seeming  to  slumber  in  dt 
dies.    The  temptations  which  this  dai 
have  offered  an  excited  and  desperat< 
owbray  like  the  blight  of  the  Simoom, 
ment  to  gather  breath  and  overcom 
dpations,  ere  he  was  able  to  proceed 
It  the  same  apprehension.     "  Puir  i 
•Oh,  God  send  she  may  not  have  b 
lOd  send  she  may  have  been  upho 
d  by  Patrick  to  the  maidens,  and  b 

\ent  the  old  gardener  was  heard 
•'  Master — St.  Ronan's — Master— 

nd" 

wnd  my  sister?"  exclaimed  the  b 
nxiety. 

id  not  ansM'er  till  he  came  up,  an 

3¥mess  of  delivery,   he  re^VvcA 

inquiries,  "Na,  1  Y\OLCwa.  V^a 

id  something  yc  "wacV.  Y»  ""W^ 

Vnife." 
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He  put  the  implement  into  the  hand  of  its  owner,  who» 
recollecting  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  fiimg; 
it  from  him  last  night,  and  the  now  too  probable  con- 
sequences of  that  interview,  bestowed  on  it  a  deep  im- 
precation, and  again  hurled  it  from  him  into  the  brook. 
The  domestics  looked  at   each  other,  and  recollecting 
each  at  the  same  time  that  the  knife  was  a  fovounte 
tool  of  their  master,  who  was  rather  curious   in  sudi 
articles,  had  little  doubt  that  his  mind  was  affected,  in  a 
temporary  way  at  least,  by  his  anxiety  on  his  sister's 
account.     He  saw  their  confused  and  inquisitive  looks, 
and  assuming  as  much  composure  and  presence  of  mind 
as  he  could  command,  directed  Martha  and  her  fonale 
companions  to  return  and  search  the  walks  on  the  other 
side  of  Shaws  Castle ;  and  finally,  ordered  Patrick  bade 
to  ring  the  bell,  "  which,"  he  said,  assuming  a  confidence 
that  he  was  far  from  entertaining,  "might  call  Miss 
Mowbray  home  from  some  of  her  long  walks."     He 
farther  desired  his  groom  and  horses  might  meet  him  at 
the  Clattering  Brig,  so  called  from  a  noisy  cascade  which 
was  formed  by  the  brook,  above  which  was  stretched  a 
small  foot-bridge  of  planks.     Having  thus  shaken  off 
his  attendants,  he  proceeded  himself  with  all  the  speed 
he  was  capable  of  exerting,  to  follow  out  the  path  in 
which    he  was    at   present    engaged,   which,   being  a 
favourite  walk  with  his  sister,  she  might  perhaps  have 
adopted  from  mere  habit,  when  in  a  state  of  mind  which, 
he  had  too  much  reason  to  fear,  must  have  put  choice 
out  of  the  question. 
^       He  soon  reached  the  summer-house,  which  ^vas  merdy 
B  a  seat  covered  overhead  and  on  the  sides,  open  in  front, 
^K  and  neatly  paved  with  pebbles.     This  little  bower  was 
perched,  like  a  hawk's  nest,  almost  upon  the  edge  of  a 
px^jecting  crag,  the  highest  pomt  ol  ^iheVmtoC  rock  wfaicb 
w«  have  noticed  ;  and  had  beetv  ae\ec\fc^  >tsT  ^pow  Oaa*.  V 
*>«  'iccoiint  of  the  prospect  wb\c\\  \t  caTOnsas\A»A«n«k> 
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•dley.  One  of  her  gloves  lay  on  the  small  rustic  table 
:  summer-house.  Mowbray  caught  it  eagerly  up. 
nras  drenched  with  wet — the  preceding  day  had  been 
so  that,  had  she  forgot  it  there  in  the  morning,  or 
i  course  of  the  day,  it  could  not  have  been  in  that 
She  had  certainly  been  there  during  the  night, 

it  rained  heavily. 
>wbray,  thus  assured  that  Clara  had  been  in  this 

while  her  passions  and  fears  were  so  much  afloat 
sy  must  have  been  at  her  flight  from  her  father's 
3,  cast  a  hurried  and  terrified  glance  from  the  brmv 
e  precipice  into  the  deep  stream  that  eddied  below. 
;med  to  him  that,  in  the  sullen  roar  of  the  water,  he 
I  the  last  groans  of  his  sister — the  foam-flakes 
tit  his  eye,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  her  garments. 
L  closer  examination  showed  that  there  was  no  ap* 
ince  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Descending  the  path 
e  other  side  of  the  bower,  he  observed  a  footprint 
place  where  the  clay  was  moist  and  tenacious,  which, 
the  small  size  and  the  shape  of  the  shoe,  it  appeared 
m  must  be  a  trace  of  her  whom  he  sought.  He 
ed  forward,  therefore,  with  as  much  speed  as  yet 
itted  him  to  look  out  keenly  for  similar  impressions, 
lich  it  seemed  to  him  he  remarked  several,  although 
lerfect  than  the  former,  being  much  obliterated  by 
uantity  of  rain  that  had  since  fallen — a  circumstance 
Ing  to  prove  that  several  hours  had  elapsed  since 
erson  had  passed. 

length,  through  the  various  turnings  and  \\indings 
long  and  romantic  path,  Mowbray  found  himself, 
rut  having  received  any  satisfactory  intelligence,  by 
ide  of  the  brook,  called  St.  Ronan's  Bum,  at  the 

where  it  was  crossed  by  foot-passengets,  ^  ^Qcjfc 
sring  Brig^,  and  by  horsemen  lYirou^  a.  ^cjtd*.  ^"^ns^r 
At  this  point  the  fugitive  might  Ysswe  ^'^'^^^^^^ 

ber  wanderings  through  bear  patwtia^"  "^^^^^^ 
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path  which,  after  winding  about  a  mile,  returned  tc 
laws  Castle,  or  she  might  have  crossed  the  Inrldge,  and 
itered  a  broken  horseway,  common  to  the  public,  lead- 
ig  to  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's. 
Mowbray,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  concludec 
hat  the  last  was  her  most  probable  option.     He  mounted 
nis  horse,  which  the  groom  had  brought  down  acoordh^ 
to  order,  and  commanding  the  man  to  return  by  tb 
footpath,  which  he  himself  could  not  examine,  he  pro 
cceded  to  ride  towards  the  ford.     The  brook  was  swcdlei 
during  the  night,  and  the  groom  could  not  forbear  inti 
mating  to  his  master  that  there  was  considerable  dangd 
in  attempting  to  cross  it     But  Mowbray's  mind  an^ 
feelings  were  too  high-strung  to  permit  him  to  listen  ti 
cautious  counsel     He  spurred  the  snorting  and  reluctan 
horse  into  the  torrent,  though  the  water,  rising  high  oi 
the  upper  side,  broke  both  over  the  pommel  and  tb 
croupe  of  his  saddle.  It  was  by  exertion  of  great  strengf 
and  sagacity,  that  the  good  horse  kept  the  ford-way.    Hf 
the  stream  forced  him  down  among  the  rocks,  whidi 
below  the  crossing-place,  the  consequences  must  ht 
been  fatal.      Mowbray,  however,  reached  the  oppbf 
side  in  safety,  to  the  joy  and  admiration  of  the  sent 
who  stood  staring  at  him  during  the  adventure.     He  f 
rode  hastily  towards  the  Aultoun,  determined,  if  he  c 
not  hear  tidings  of  his  sister  in  that  village,  that  he  vi 
spread  the  alarm,  and  institute  a  general  search  afte 
since  her  elopement  from  Shaws  Castle  could,  in  that 
no  longer  be  concealed.     We  must  leave  him,  ho^ 
in  his  present  state  of  uncertainty,  in  order  to  ac 
our  readers  with  the  reality  of  those  evils,  wh 
foreboding  mind  and  disturbed  conscience  ecu* 
ana'dpates 
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CHAP.    XXXVIII. 


H^t  sheeted  ghost  is  wandiring  through  the  storm  t 

For  never  did  a  maid  of  middle  earth 

Choose  such  a  time  or  spot  to  vent  her  sorrows, — Old  Play. 


(^■- 


RI£F»  shame,  confusion,  and  terror,  had  con- 
tributed to  overwhelm  the  unfortunate  Clara 
Mowbray,  at  the  moment  when  she  parted  witli 
hec  brother,  after  the  stormy  and  dangerous  interview 
which  it  wa3  our  task  to  record  in  a  former  chapter.  For 
years,  her  life,  her  whole  tenor  of  thought,  had  been 
haunted  by  the  terrible  apprehension  of  a  discovery,  and 
now  the  thing  which  she  feared  had  come  upon  her. 
The  extreme  violence  of  her  brother,  which  went  so  far 
as  to  menace  her  personal  safety,  had  united  with  the 
previous  conflict  of  passions  to  produce  a  rapture  of  fear, 
which  probably  left  her  no  other  free  agency,  than  that 
which  she  derived  from  the  blind  instinct  which  urges 
flight,  as  the  readiest  resource  in  danger. 

We  have  no  means  of  exactly  tracing  the  course  of  this 
unhappy  yotmg  woman.     It  is  probable  she  fled  from 
Shaws  Castle  on  hearing  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Touchwood's 
carriage,  which  she  might  mistake  for  that  of  Lord  Ether- 
ington ;  and  thus,  while  Mowbray  was  looking  forward 
to  the  happier  prospects  which  the  traveller's  narrative 
seemed  to  open,  his  sister  was  contending  with  rain 
and  darkness,  amidst  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
mountain  path  which  we  have  described.    These  were 
so  great,  that  a  young  woman  more  delicately  brought 
up,  must  either  have  lain  down  exhausted,  or  have  been 
compelled  to  turn  her  steps  back  to  the  residence  she 
had  abandoned.     But  the  solitary  wanderm^^  c»^  Oaecs.. 
had  inured  her  to  fatigue  and  to  Tv\g)a.X.-v*«3ifts  \  «a.^  "^^ 
deeper  causes  of  terror  which  urged  \\eiT  \.o  ^"S^J^' 
fered  ber  insensible  to  the  perils  oi  \ieT  vi^Y  - 
5^7 
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5sed  the  bower,  as  was  evident  from  her  glove  remaii 

g  there,  and  had  crossed  the  foot-bridge  ;  although  i 

as  almost  wonderful,  that,  in  so  dark  a  night,  she  shoul 

ave  followed  with  such  accuracy  a  track,  where  tb 

nissing  a  single  turn  by  a  cubit's  length  might  hav 

^precipitated  her  into  eternity. 

It  is  probable  that  Clara's  spirits  and  strength  ben 
in  some  degree  to  fail  her  after  she  had  proceeded  a  Va\ 
way  on  the  road  to  the  Aultoun  ;  for  she  had  stopped  I 
the  solitary  cottage  inhabited  by  the  old  female  paupe 
who  had  t>een  for  a  time  the  hostess  of  the  penitent  an 
dying  Hannah  Irwin.     Here,  as  the  inmate  of  the  cottag 
acknowledged,  she  had  made  some  knocking;  and  afa 
owned  she  had  heard  her  moan  bitterly,  as  she  entreats 
for  admission.     The  old  hag  was  one  of  those  wfao^ 
hearts  adversity  turns  to  very  stone,  and  obstinately  ke| 
lier  door  shut,  impelled  more  probably  by  genera)  hatre 
to  the  human  race,  than  by  the  superstitious  fears  wfak 
seized  her  ;  although  she  perversely  argued  that  she  w 
startled  at  the  supernatural  melody  and   sweetnea 
tone,  \nih  which    the   benighted  wanderer   made  T 
supplication.     She  admitted,  that  when  she  heard 
poor  petitioner  turn  from  the  door,  her  heart  was  t 
cned,  and  she  did  intend  to  open  with  the  purpos 
offering  her  at  least  a  shelter  ;  but  that  before  she  o 
"hirple  to  the  door,  and  get  the  bar  taken  down,' 
unfortunate   supplicant  was   not   to    be   seen ;    v 
strengthened  the  old  woman's  opinion  that  the  ^ 
was  a  delusion  of  Satan. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  repulsed  wanderer  ma 
other  attempt  to  awaken  pity  or  obtain  shelter  un 
came  to  Mr.  Cargill's  Manse,  in  the  upper  room  <rf 
/I  /iff Jit  was  still  burning,  owing  to  a  cause  which  r 
-w/we  explanation. 
The  reader  is  aware  of  the  reasons  vtHus^ 
^ulnwr,  or  the  titular  Lord  ElVier\ng\.oti,  ^o 
Si8 


...««    uc  enectually  st 

Solmes,  had  received  a  commisi 

miember,  to  effect  her  removal  wi 

id  reported  to  his  master  that  his 

al. 

Solmes,  since  he  had  fallen  undei 
wood,  was  constantly  employed 
lemes  which  he  seemed  most  acti\ 
he  traveller  enjoyed  (to  him  an  i 
the  amusement  of  countermining  i 
line,  and  had  in  prospect  the  pleas 
ing  up  the  pioneer  with  his  ow 
*pose,  as  soon  as  Touch  irood  k 
as  to  be  applied  to  for  the  origin: 
y  the  deokised  Earl  of  Etheringtoi 
directing  that  only  the  copies  s 
render^  »»"^ — ' 
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ttous,  or  to  have  made  any  of  those  other  previous  van» 
ligations  whijch  are  sometimes  clogs  upon  the  bountr  or       < 
hospitality  of  more  prudent  philanthropists.      Bat.  t»       ' 
intcrr:.Ht  Mm  yet  farther,  Mr.  Touchwood  informed  hin 
b^  letter  that  the   patient  {not  othenn'ise   unknown  19    i 
him)  was  possessed  of  certain  most  material  information 
affectin;^  a  family  of  honour  and  consequence,  and  that 
he  himself,  with  Mr.  Mowbray  of  Sl    Ronan's  in  the 
quality  of  a  niuj^istrate.  intended  to  be  at  the  Manse  thai 
c-vcning,  to  take  her  declaration  upon  this  important  snb- 
jocU     Such,  indeed,  was  the  traveller's  purpose,  wfaidi 
might  have  been  carried  into  effect,  but  for  his  ohh  self- 
important  love  of  manQeu\'ring  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
fiery  impatience  of  Mowbray  on  the  other,  which,  as  the 
reader  knows,  sent  the  one  at  full  gallop  to  Shaws  Castle, 
and  obliged  the  other  to  follow  him  post-haste.    This 
necessity  he  intimated  to  the  clergyman  by  a  note,  which 
he  despatched  express  as  he  himself  was  in  the  act  of 
stepping  into  the  chaise. 

He  requested  that  the  most  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  invalid — promised  to  be  at  the  Manse  with 
Mr.  Mowbray  early  on  the  morrow— and,  with  the  linger- 
ing and  inveterate  self-conceit  which  alwajrs  induced  Wm 
1()  conduct  every  thing  with  his  own  hand,  directed  his 
friend,  Mr.  (.'argill,  not  to  proceed  to  take  the  ack  - 
woman's  declaration  or  confession  imtil  he  arrived,  unless  | 
in  c;isc  of  extremity. 

It  hiul  lx!cn  an  easy  matter  for  Solmes  to  transfer  the 

in\'ii]id  from  the  wretched  cottage  to  the  clergyman's 

Manse.     The  first  appearance  of  the  associate  of  much 

*>f  her  guilt  had  indeed  terrified  her  ;  but  he  scrupled  not 

to  assure  her,  that  his  penitence  was  equal  to  her  own, 

/tnel  that  he  was  conveying  her  where  their  joint  deposition 

would  be  formally  received,  in  order  \VvaX  >iSrt»f  xivv^lxt,  so 

>Sfr  ,75  possible,  atone  for  the  cv\l  oi  >n\ucVv  \\«f  \v;k.^\m». 

foint/y  ffwlty.     He  also  a^ai^  ^®^  ^^^^  ^^*^^  i«\«i- 
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■U,  and  sappoit  for  her  cfaiklren  ;  and  she  willhigfy 
Moooqiaiiied  him  to  the  dergjinaA's  residence,  he  himself 
icwiiiug  to  abide  in  concealment  the  issue  of  the  mysten*. 
■MiOttt  again  facing  his  master,  whose  star,  as  he  well 
was  about  to  shoot  speedily  from  its  exalted 


The  da^gyman  vi^ted  the  unfortunate  paUoit.  as  he 
IijkI  done  frequently  during  her  residence  in  his  \ndnity. 
and  desired  that  she  might  be  carefully  attended.  During 
the  whole  day,  she  seemed  better;  but,  whether  the 
means  of  supporting  her  exhausted  frame  had  been  too 
libendly  administered,  or  whether  tlie  thoughts  which 
gnawed  her  conscience  had  returned  with  double  se^Trity 
when  she  was  released  from  the  pressure  of  immedinte 
want,  it  is  certain  that,  about  midnight,  the  fever  began 
to  gain  ground,  and  the  person  placed  in  attendance 
on  her  came  to  inform  the  clergyman,  then  dceply 
engaged  with  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  that  she  doubted 
if  the  woman  would  live  till  morning,  and  that  she  had 
something  lay  heavy  at  her  heart,  which  she  wished,  as 
the  emissary  expressed  it,  "to  make  a  clean  breast  of* 
before  she  died,  or  lost  possession  of  her  senses. 

Awakened  by  such  a  crisis,  Mr.  Cargill  at  once  be- 
came a  man  of  this  world,  clear  in  his  apprehension,  and 
cool  in  his  resolution,  as  he  always  was  when  the  path  oi 
duty  lay  before  him.  Comprehending  from  the  various 
hints  of  his  friend  Touchwood,  that  the  matter  was  of 
the  last  consequence,  his  own  humanity,  as  well  ns  inex- 
perience, dictated  his  sending  for  skilful  assistance.  Ills 
man-servant  was  accordingly  despatched  on  horseback 
to  the  Well  for  Dr.  Quacklcben  ;  while,  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  his  maids,  "  that  Mrs.  Dods  was  an  un- 
common skeely  body  about  a  sick-bed,"  the  wcwiVv^^ia* 
dismissed  to  supplicate  the  assislaxvce  ol  \\v^  ^^^<swRfe^  ** 
the  CleBcum,  which  she  was  not.  mdee^,  vi< 
vbenever  it  could  be  useful.     The  twa\^  emV 
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in  Scottish  phrase,  a  "  corbie  messenger  ;"  for  e  tber  he 
did  not  find  the  doctor,  or  he  found  him  better  engaged 
than  to  attend  the  side-bed  of  a  pauper,  at  a  request 
which  promised  such  slight  remuneration  as  that  of  a 
parish  minister.  But  the  female  ambassador  was  more 
successful ;  for,  though  she  found  our  friend  Luckie  Dods 
preparing  for  bed  at  an  hour  unusually  late,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  anxiety  on  account  of  Mr.  Touchwood's 
unexpected  absence,  the  good  old  dame  only  growled  a 
little  about  the  minister's  fancies  in  taking  puir  bodies 
into  his  own  house  ;  and  then,  instantly  donning  cloak, 
hood,  and  pattens,  marched  down  the  gate  with  all  the 
speed  of  the  good  Samaritan,  one  maid  bearing  the  lamp 
before  her,  while  the  other  remained  to  keep  the  house, 
and  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  Mr.  Tyrrel,  who  engaged 
willingly  to  sit  up  to  receive  Mr.  Touchwood. 

But  ere  Dame  Dods  had  arrived  at  the  Manse,  the 
patient  had  summoned  Mr.  Cargill  to  her  presence,  and 
required  him  to  write  her  confession  while  she  had  life 
and  breath  to  make  it. 

"For  I  believe,"  she  added,  raising  herself  in  the  bed, 
and  rolling  her  eyes  wildly  around,  "  that,  were  I  to  con- 
fess my  guilt  to  one  of  a  less  sacred  character,  the  Evil 
Spirit,  whose  servant  I  have  been,  would  carry  away  his 
prey,  both  body  and  soul,  before  they  had  severed  firoai 
each  other,  however  short  the  space  that  they  must  re- 
main in  partnership  ! " 

Mr.  Cargill  would  have  spoken  some  ghostly  consola- 
tion, but  she  answered  with  pettish  impatience,  "  Wairte 
not  words — waste  not  words  I — Let  me  speak  that  which 
I  must  tell,  and  sign  it  with  my  hand  :  and  do  you,  as 
the  more  immediate  servant  of  God,  and  therefore  bound 
io  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  take  heed  you  write  that 
w/r/cA  I  tell  you,  and  nothing  else.    1  des.vt«i  \a  ha^ 
^o/d  this  to  St.  Romn's—l  have  even  tSftaAesotoitvcapMa 
'   ^e//r/3g-  ji  iQ  others— but  I  am  g\aAlV«cJiRfc  ftot^<& 
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-for  I  know  yon,  Josiah  Caigill,  though  3^ou  have 
x)g|Ottc&  ne. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  CaigilL  "  I  indeed  have  n 
oUectionof  you." 

"You  once  knew  Hannah  Irwin,  though,"  saic 
ick  wmnan  ;  "  who  was  companion  and  relation  to 
Haia  Mowbray,  and  who  was  present  with  her  on 
infill  night,  when  she  was  wedded  in  the  kirk  o 
Ijooan's." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  that  person  ?" 
^aigill,  holding  the  candle  so  as  to  throw  some  hgt 
ae  face  of  the  sick  woman.     "  I  cannot  believe  it" 

"No?"  replied  the  penitent ;  "there  is  indeed  s 
srence  between  wickedness  in  the  act  of  carrying  thr 
3  successful  machinations,  and  wickedness  surrou 
y  all  the  horrors  of  a  death-bed  1 " 

"  Do  not  yet  despair,"  said  Cargill.  "  Grace  is  c 
otent — to  doubt  this  is  in  itself  a  great  erime." 

"Be  it  so  I — I  cannot  help  it — ^my  heart  is  hard( 
dr.  Caigill ;  and  there  is  somethii^  here,"  she  pn 
er  bosom,  "  which  tells  me,  that,  with  prolonged  lif< 
cnewed  health,  even  my  present  agonies  would  b 
otten,  and  I  should  become  the  same  I  have 
•efore.  I  have  rejected  the  offer  of  grace,  Mr.  Cn 
nd  not  through  ignorance,  for  I  have  sinned  wit! 
yes  open.  Care  not  for  me,  then,  who  am  a  mere 
asL"  He  again  endeavoured  to  interrupt  her,  bu 
ontinucd,  "  Or  if  you  really  wish  my  welfare,  let  n 
evtpiy  bosom  of  that  which  presses  it,  and  it  may  bt 

shall  then  be  better  able  to  listen  to  you.  You  sa) 
emember  me  not — but  if  I  tell  you  how  often  you  re: 
o  perfonn  in  secret  the  office  which  was  required  o 
-how  much  you  urged  that  it  was  against  your  caxts 
ules — ^if  I  name  the  argimienl  to  "wYAOa  -^qnl  'iVE 
tui  remind  you  of  your  purpose,  \o  acVxkKyMSsA 
uugresdon  to  your  brethren  in  tivfe  c\v\rcc3cv  * 
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I)lead  your  excuse,  and  submit  to  their  censure,  which 

.  you  said  could  not  be  a  light  one — you  will  be  then  aware^ 
that,  in  the  voice  of  the  miserable  pauper,  you  hear  the 
words  of  the  once  artful,  gay,  and  specious  Hannah 
Irwin. " 

"I  allow  it— I  allow  it  I "  said  Mr.  CargjU  ;  ••  I  admit 
the  tokens,  and  believe  you  to  be  indeed  her  whose  name 
you  assume. '/ 

* '  Then  one  painful  step  is  over, "  said  she ;  ' '  for  I  would 
ere  now  have  lightened  my  conscience  by  confession, 
saving  for  the  cursed  pride  of  spirit,  which  was  ashamed 
of  poverty,  though  it  had  not  shrunk  from  guilt. — ^Well- 
In  these  arguments,  which  were  urged  to  you  by  a  youth 
best  known  to  you  by  the  name  of  Francis  Tyrrel,  though 
more  properly  entitled  to  that  of  Valentine  Bulmer,  we 
practised  on  you  a  base  and  gross  deception. — Did  yon 
not  hear  some  one  sigh  ? — I  hope  there  is  no  one  in  the 
room. — I  trust  I  shall  die  when  my  confession  is  signed 
and  sealed,  without  my  name  being  dragged  through  the 
public — I  hope  ye  bring  not  in  your  menials  to  gaze  on 
my  abject  misery — I  cannot  brook  that." 

She  paused  and  listened  ;  for  the  ear,  usually  deafened 
by  pain,  is  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  mor- 
bidly acute.  Mr.  Cargill  assured  her,  thbre  was  no  one 
present  but  himself.  "  But,  O,  most  unhappy  woman !" 
he  said,  ' '  what  does  your  introduction  prepare  me  to 
expect  ?  " 

"Your  expectation,  be  it  ever  so  ominous,  shall  be 
fuUy  satisfied. — I  was  the  gr^ilty  confident  of  the  felse 
Francis  TyrreL — Clara  loved  the  true  one. — ^When  the 
fatal  ceremony  passed,  the  bride  and  the  clergyman  were 
deceived  alike — and  I  was  the  wretch — the  fiend — ^who^ 

ajding- another  yet  blacker,  if  blacker  could  be— ^mainly 
Mped  to  accomplish  this  cureless  misery  I" 
J'^^tchl"  exclaimed   the  dergyman.   "wcA  \»m^ 

^ot  then    done  enough  ?—Why  did  yoM 
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the  betrothed  of  one  brother  to  become  the  wife  of 
another?" 

*'  I  acted,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "  only  as  Bulmer  in- 
stneted  me ;  but  I  had  to  do  with  the  master  of  the 
game.  He  contrived  by  his  agent  Solmes,  to  match  me 
with  a  husband,  imposed  on  me  by  his  devices  as  a  man 
of  fortune — a  wretch,  who  maltreated  me — plundered 
me — sold  me. — Oh,  if  fiends  laugh,  as  I  have  heard  they 
can»  what  a  jubilee  of  scorn  will  there  be,  when  Bulmer 
and  I  enter  their  place  of  torture  ! — Hark !— I  am  sure 
of  it — some  one  draws  breath  as  if  shuddering ! " 

*'  You  will  distract  yourself  if  you  give  way  to  these 
iiuicies.  Be  calm — speak  on—but  ho !  at  last,  and  for 
once,  speak  the  truth ! " 

"  I  will,  for  it  will  best  .gratify  my  hatred  against  him, 
who,  having  first  robbed  me  of  my  virtue,  made  me  a 
sport  and  a  plunder  to  the  basest  of  the  species.  For 
that  I  wandered  here  to  umnask  him.  I  had  heard  he 
again  stirred  his  suit  to  Clara,  and  I  came  here  to  tdl 
young  Mowbray  the  whole. — But  do  you  wonder  that  I 
shrunk  from  doing  so  till  this  last  decisive  moment? — 
I  thought  of  my  conduct  to  Clara,  and  how  could  I  face 
her  brother? — ^And  yet  I  hated  her  not  after  I  learned 
her  utter  wretchedness — her  deep  misery,  verging  even 
upon  madness — I  hated  her  not  then.  I  was  sorry  that 
she  was  not  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  better  man  than 
Bulmer ; — and  I  pitied  her  after  she  was  rescued  by 
Tyrrel,  and  you  may  remember  it  was  I  who  prevailed 
en  you  to  conceal  her  marriage." 

"I  remember  it,"  answered  Cargill,  "and  that  you 
aliened,  as  a  reason  for  secrecy,  danger  from  her  family. 
I  did  conceal  it,  until  reports  that  she  was  again  to  be 
married  reached  my  ears." 

••Well  then."  said  the  sick  woTOaxv,  ^^ex-axa.^^^ 
bny  ought  to  forgive  me— since  v*Yva.l  -^  'V  Xxwe-  ^; 
terwas  inevitable,  while  the  gooOi  \6:\eL>N^^&"'^'^ 
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—I  must  see  her,  Master  Cargill — I  must  see  her  before 
I  die — I  shall  never  pray  till  I  see  her — I  shall  never 
profit  by  word  of  godliness  till  I  see  her !  If  I  cannot 
obtain  the  pardon  of  a  wcMrm  like  myself^  how  can  I  hope 
for  that  of  " 

She  started  at  these  words  with  a  fiaint  scream  ;  for 
slowly,  and  with  a  feeble  hand,  the  curtains  of  the  bed 
opposite  to  the  side  at  which  CargilL  sat  were  opened, 
and  the  figiu'e  of  Clara  Mowbray,  her  clothes  and  long 
hair,  drenched  and  dripping  with  rain,  stood  in  the  opoi- 
ing  by  the  bedside.  The  dying  woman  sat  upright,  her 
eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  her  lips  quivering,  her 
fkce  pale,  her  emaciated  hands  grasping  the  bed-clothes, 
as  if  to  supp>ort  herself,  and  looking  as  much  aghast  as 
if  her  confession  had  called  up  the  apparition  of  her  be- 
trayed friend. 

"  Hannah  Irwin,"  said  Clara,  with  her  usual  sweetness 
of  tone,  "my  early  friend — my  unprovoked  enemy! — 
Betake  thee  to  Him  who  hath  pardon  for  us  all,  and  be- 
take thee  with  confidence — for  I  pardon  you  as  fredy  as 
If  you  had  never  wronged  me — as  freely  as  I  desire  my 
ov^Ti  pardon. — Farewell — Farewell  1 " 

She  retired  from  the  room  ere  the  clergyman  could 
convince  himself  that  it  was  more  than  a  phantom  which 
he  beheld.  He  ran  down  stairs — he  summoned  assis- 
tants, but  no  one  could  attend  his  call ;  for  the  deep 
ruckling  groans  of  the  patient  satisfied  every  one  that 
she  was  breathing  her  last ;  and  Mrs.  Dods,  with  the 
maid  servant,  ran  into  the  bed-room  to  witness  the  death 
of  Hannah  Irwin,  which  shortly  after  took  place. 

That  event  had  scarcely  occurred,  when  the  maid-ser- 
vant who  had  been  left  in  the  inn,  came  down  in  great 
terror  to  acquaint  her  mistress,  that  a  lady  had  entered 
tAe  house  like  a  ghost,  and  was  dyitig  in.  "Wx.  T^trel's 
^^m.    The  truth  of  the  story  we  rausl  teW  o\st  owsL^mq 
-'fl  tAe  xm^nlar  state  of  Miss  lAoYAxtay  s  xotai^,  %.  ^ 
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dent  impulse  than  that  which  she  had  received  from 
r  brother's  arbitrarj  violence,  added  to  the  fotigues, 
ngers,  and  terrors  of  her  night-walk,  might  have  ex- 
usted  the  powers  of  her  body,  and  alienated  those  of 
r  mind.  We  have  before  said  that  the  lights  in  the 
Kgyman's  house  had  probably  attracted  her  attention, 
d  in  the  temporary  confusion  of  a  family,  never  re- 
ukable  for  its  regularity,  she  easily  mounted  the  stairs, 
d  entered  the  sick  chamber  undiscovered,  and  thus 
erfaeard  Hannah  Irwin's  confession,  a  tale  sufficient  to 
ve  greatly  aggravated  her  mental  malady. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  she  actually 
light  Tyrrel,  or  whether  it  was,  as  in  the  former  case, 
5  circumstance  of  a  light  still  burning  where  all  around 
IS  dark,  that  attracted  her ;  but  her  next  apparition 
IS  close  by  the  side  of  her  unfortunate  lover,  then 
ei^y  engaged  in  writing,  when  something  suddenly 
iamed  on  a  large  old-fashioned  mirror,  which  hung  on 
»  wall  opposite.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  the  figure  of 
are,  holding  a  light  (which  she  had  taken  from  the 
ssage)  in  her  extended  hand.  He  stood  for  an  instant 
th  his  ^es  fixed  on  this  fearful  shadow,  ere  he  dared 
turn  round  on  the  substance  which  was  thus  reflected, 
ben  he  did  so,  the  fixed  and  pallid  countenance  almost 
pressed  him  with  the  belief  that  he  saw  a  vision,  and 

shuddered  when,  stooping  beside  him,  she  took  his 
nd.  "Come  away?"  she  said  in  a  hurried  voice — 
C^ome  away,  my  brother  follows  to  kill  us  both.  Come, 
ird,  let  us  fly — ^we  shall  easily  escape  him.  Hannah 
¥in  is  on  before — ^but,  if  we  are  overtaken,  I  will  have 

more  fighting — ^you  must  promise  me  that  we  shall 
t — we  have  had  but  too  much  of  that — but  you  will  be 
sein  future." 

••  Clara  Mowbray ! "  exclaimed  T>jTTe\,    **  t^a&^  "^-^ 
vs?Stay-^o  not  go,"  for  sYve  iwticv&^va  tw^«* 
ipff— "stay— stay— sit  down." 
5»7 
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*'  I  must  go,"  she  replied,  "  I  must  go — I  am  called^ 
Hannah  Irwin  is  gone  before  to  tell  all,  and  I  must  follow. 
Will  you  not  let  me  go  ? — Nay,  if  you  will  hold  me  by 
force,  I  know  I  must  sit  down — But  you  will  not  be  abk 
to  keep  me  for  all  that." 

A  convulsion  fit  followed,  and  seemed,  by  its  violence, 
to  explain  that  she  was  indeed  bound  for  the  last  and 
darksome  journey.  The  maid,  who  at  length  answered 
Tyrrel's  earnest  and  repeated  summons,-  fled  terrified  at 
the  scene  she  w^itnessed,  and  carried  to  the  Manse  the 
alarm  which  we  before  mentioned. 

The  old  landlady  was  compelled  to  exchange  one  scene 
of  sorrow  for  another,  wondering  within  herself  what 
fatality  could  have  marked  this  single  night  with  so  much 
misery.  When  she  arrived  at  home,  what  was  her 
astonishment  to  find  there  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
which,  even  in  their  alienation,  she  had  never  ceased  to 
love,  in  a  state  little  short  of  distraction,  and  tended  by 
Tyrrel,  whose  state  of  mind  seemed  scarce  more  com- 
posed than  that  of  the  unhappy  patient  The  oddities 
of  Mrs.  Dods  were  merely  the  rust  which  had  accunm- 
lated  upon  her  character,  but  without  impairing  its  native 
.strength  and  energy ;  and  her  sympathies  were  not  of 
a  kind  acute  enough  to  disable  her  from  thinking  and 
acting  as  decisively  as  circumstances  required. 

"Mr.  Tirl,"  she  said,  "this  is  nae  sight  for  men  folk 
— ye  maun  rise  and  gang  to  another  room." 

"  I  will  not  stir  from  her,"  said  Tyrrel — "  I  will  not 
remove  from  her  either  now,  or  as  long  as  she  or  I  may 
live." 

' '  That  will  be  nae  lang  space,  Maister  Tirl,  if  ye 
winna  be  ruled  by  common  sense." 

Tyrrel  started  up,  as  if  half  comprehending  what  ibe 
^^M  ^ut  rewawed  motionless. 

rj'^^'^^*   come,"  said  the  compassionaVe  Aanetodii; 
s^a^  ^^^"^  ^oo^jng-  on  a  sight  sair  eneugh  lo' 
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than  youri,  hinny — your  ain  sense  tells  ye, 
ay  here — Miss  Clara  shall  be  weel  cared  for, 
dg  word  to  your  room-door  frae  half-hour  to 
aow  she  is." 

jcessity  of  the  case  was  undeniable*  and  Tyrrel 
himself  to  be  led  to  another  apartment,  leaving- 
owbray  to  the  care  of  the  hostess  and  her  female 
nts.     He  counted  the  hours  in  an  agony,  less  by 
atch  than  by  the  visits  which  Mrs.  Dods,  faithful 
sr  promise,  made  from  interval  to  interv^,  to  tell 
that  Clara  was  not  better — that  she  was  worse — ^and, 
ast,  that  she  did  not  think  she  could  live  over  mom- 
g.     It  required  all  the  deprecatory  influence  of  the 
x)d  landlady  to  restrain  Tyrrel,  who,  calm  and  cold  on 
>mmon  occasions,  was  proportionally  fierce  and  im- 
3tuous  when  his  passions  were  afloat,  from  bursting 
ito  the  room,  and  ascertaining,  with  his  own  eyes,  the 
itate  of  the  beloved  patient.     At  length  there  was  a  long 
interval — an  interval  of  hours — so.  long,   indeed,   that 
Tyrrel  caught  from  it  the  flattering  hope  that  Clara 
slept,  and  that  sleep  might  bring  refreshment  both  to 
mind  and  body.     Mrs.   Dods,  he  concluded,  was  pre- 
vented from  moving,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her  patient's 
slumber  ;  and,  as  if  actuated  by  the  same  feeling  which 
he  imputed  to  her,  he  ceased  to  traverse  his  apartment, 
as  his  agitation  had  hitherto  dictated,  and  throwing  him- 
self into  a  chair,  forbore  to  move  even  a  finger,  and  with- 
held his  respiration  as  much  as  possible,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  seated  by  the  pillow  of  the  patient.     Morning  was 
far  advanced  when  his  landlady  appeared  in  his  room 
with  a  grave  and  anxious  countenance. 

"Mr.    Tyrrel,"    she    said,     "ye    are    a    Christian 
man." 

••  Hush,  hush,  for  Heaven  s  sake\"  'ti!feT«^^^^\ ''  "i^^ 
fw// disturb  Miss  Mowbray."  „      x!is««s 

"Naetlnng  will  disturb   Uer.   pmt  \\w\^«.'   J^^ 
5^  ^ 
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Mrs.   Dods ;    "  they  have  muckle  to  answer  for  thil 
brought  her  to  this. " 

••  They  have — they  have  indeed,"  said  Tyrrel,  striking 
his  forehead  ;  "and  I  will  see  her  avenged  on  every  one 
of  them  ! — Can  I  see  her  ?  " 

"  Better  not — ^better  not,"  said  the  good  woman ;  bat 
he  burst  from  her,  and  rushed  into  the  apartment. 

••  Is  life  gone? — Is  evfery  spark  extinct?"  he  exclaimed 
eagerly  to  a  countr}-  surgeon,  a  sensible  man,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  Marchthom  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  The  medical  man  shook  his  head — Tyrrel  rushed 
to  the  bedside,  and  was  convinced  by  his  own  eyes  that  | 
the  being  whose  sorrows  he  had  both  caused  and  shared 
was  now  insensible  to  all  earthly  calamity.  He  raised 
almost  a  shriek  of  despair,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the 
pale  hand  of  the  corpse,  wet  it  with  tears,  devoured  it 
\vith  kisses,  and  played  for  a  short  time  the  part  d  a 
distracted  person.  At  length,  on  the  repeated  expostula* 
tion  of  all  present,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  again  con- 
ducted to  another  apartment,  the  surgeon  following, 
anxious  to  give  such  sad  consolation  as  the  case  admitted  <^ 

' '  As  you  are  so  deeply  concerned  for  the  untimely  fate 
of  this  young  lady,"  he  said,  "  it  may  be  some  satisfac- 
tion to  you,  though  a  melancholy  one,  to  know,  that  it 
has  been  occasioned  by  a  pressure  on  the  brain,  probably 
accompanied  by  a  suffusion  ;  and  I  feel  authorised  in 
stating,  from  the  symptoms,  that  if  life  had  been  spared* 
reason  would,  in  all  probability,  never  have  returned. 
In  such  a  case,  sir,  the  most  affectionate  relation  nuat 
own. that  death,  in  comparison  to  life,  is  a  mercgr." 

"  Mercy  !  "  answered  T}Trel  ;    "but  why,  then,  is  R 
denied  to  me  ? — I  know — I  know  ! — My  life  is  spaxed 
^/ 1  revenge  her. " 

He  started  from  his  scat,  and  hurried  eag^  down    ^ 
f^{^     But,  as  he  was  about  to  rash  from  ^onteit  d  \ 
SM  *^  "^*  stopped  by  Touchwood,  w\vo  Yi«A  ipA 


_.  .ut,o  me  nouse. 
on  as  he  had  led  or  forced  him . 
wbray  of  St.  Ronan's  has  met 
3ur,  and  has  killed  him  on  the  s 
? — ^whom  ?  "  answered  the  bewi 
tine  Bulmer,  the  titular  Earl  of  1 
<ring  tidings  of  death  to  the  hoi 
Tyrrel ;  "and  there  is  nothing 
ihould  live  for." 
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•e  toe  to  OHr  close— for  that  which  foi 
•  tale  of  dully  unvaried  misery, 
rs  and  heoMong  linns  may  court  thi 
'en  liapst  dark  ^f^*- 
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whom'  such  a  pastime  was 
parties  as  well  as  himsd£ 
ion  afforded  him,  of  yen- 
e  regarded  as  the  author  of 
le  present  state  of  his  mind, 
iheid  ;  and,  setting  spurs  to 
igh  the  copse  to  the  little 
her  parties,  who,  despairing 
>egun  their  amusement.  A 
e  approached, 
dripping,  py  Cot,  like  a 
MacTurk. 

:lierington  (we  may  as  well 
dden  too  fast  to  have  steady 

,  my  I-rord  Etherington,  or 
*,"  said  Mowbray,  springing 
J  the  bridle  over  the  bough 

.Ir.  Mowbray?"  said  Ether- 
,  while  Jekyl  and  Captain 
er  in  surprise. 

ire  a  rascal  and  impostor," 
e  assumed  a  name  to  which 

5  an  insult  I  cannot  carry 

Etherington. 

^  to  do  so,  you  should  have 

still  harder  to  be  botne," 

od  sir  ;  no  use  in  spurring  a 
11  have  the  kindness  to  stand 


incumuua  %»^ . 

lat  nothing,"  said  Etherington, 
Mr.  Mowbray's  discovering.     He  always  1 
!T  played  the  madwoman,  and  he  has  now  1 
-t,  I  suppose,  that  she  has  likewise  in  her 

the fool." 

1,  crimini ! "  cried  Captain  MacTurk,  "  my 

n,  let  us  pe  loading  and  measuring  out — f 

ul,  if  these  sweetmeats  be  passing  between 

ily  the  twa  ends  of  a  hankercher  that  can  set 

-Cot  tamn ! " 

th  such  friendly  intentions  the  groimd  was 
I  out  Each  was  well  known  as  an  excdler 
le  Captain  offered  a  bet  to  Jekyl  of  a  mute 
tvat  that  both  would  fall  by  the  first  fir 
showed  that  he  was  nearly  right,  for  th' 
'»pd  Mowbray's  temple  at 
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faaum,"  he  said»  taking  him  by  the  arm,  "  we  must  be 
ganging  our  ain  gate,  you  and  me,  before  waur  comes  of 
it.  I  have  a  bit  pownie  here,  and  you  hav'e  your  horse 
till  we  get  to  Marchthom.  Captain  J^yl,  I  wish  you  a 
good  morning.  Will  you  have  my  umtMrella  back  to  the 
inn,  for  I  surmeese  it  is  going  to  rain?  " 

Mowbray  had  not  ridden  a  hundred  yards  with  his 
guide  and  companion,  when  he  drew  bridle,  and  re- 
fused to  proceed  a  step  farther  till  he  had  learned  what 
had  become  of  Clara.  The  Captain  began  to  find  he 
had  a  very  untractable  pupil  to  manage,  when,  while 
they  were  arguing  together.  Touchwood  drove  past  in 
his  hack  chaise.  As  soon  as  he  recognised  Mowbray, 
he  stopped  the  carriage  to  inform  him  that  his  sister  was 
at  the  Aultoun,  which  he  had  learned  from  finding  there 
had  been  a  messenger  sent  from  thence  to  the  Well  for 
medical  assistance,  which  could  not  be  af&H-ded,  the 
Esculapius  of  the  place,  Dr.  Quackleben,  having  been 
privately  married  to  Mrs.  Blower  on  that  morning  by 
Mr.  Chatterly,  and  having  set  out  on  the  usual  nuptial 
toiu*. 

In  return  for  this  intelligence,  Captain  MacTurk  com- 

mtmicated  the  fate  of  Lord  Etherington.     The  old  man 

earnestly  pressed  instant  flight,  for  which  he  supplied 

at  the  same  time  ample  means,  engaging  to  furnish 

every  kind  of  assistance  and  support  to  the  unfortunate 

young  lady;  and  representing  to  Mowbray  that  if  he 

stayed  in  the  vicinity,  a  prison  would  soon  separate 

them.      Mowbray  and  his  companion   then  departed 

southward  upon  the  spur,  reached  London  in  safety,  and 

from  thence  went  together  to  the  Peninsula,  where  the 

war  was  then  at  the  hottest. 

There  remains  little  more  to  be  told.   Mr.  Touchwood 

^s£///  alive,  forming  plans  which  have  no  ob)eiCl»  «sd 

woE/Wa^/n^^  a  fortune  for  which  he  has  appaicniCcj  ia 

'^     o^fimanbad  endeavoured  tofixt3ttiscY»iaKa», 
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jQneml  patronage,  upon  Tyrrel,  but  the 

«rmmed  the  latter  to  leave  the  country ; 

4  since  heard  of,  although  the  title  and 

iington  lie  vacant  for  his  acceptance.     It 

.on  of  many  that  he  has  entered  into  a  M(»:a^ 

iOn,  for  the  use  of  which  he  had  previously 

nsiderable  sums. 

Fyrrel's  departure  no  one  pretends  to  guess  what 
jchwood  wiU  do  with  his  money.     He  often  talks 
disappointments,  but  can  never  be  made  to  under- 
^  or  at  least  to  admit,  that  they  were  in  some 
iure  precipitated  by  his  own  talent  for  intrigue  and 
doeuvring.     Most  people  think  that  Mowbray  of  St. 
inan's  will  be  at  last  his  heir.     That  gentleman  has  of 
^te  shown  one  quality  which  usually  recommends  men 
.o  the  favour  of  rich  relations — namely,  a  close  and 
cautious  care  of  what  is  already  his  own.    Captain  Mac- 
Turk's  military  ardour  having  revived  when  they  came 
within  smell  of  gunpowder,  the  old  soldier  contrived  not 
only  to  get  himself  on  full  pay,  but  to  induce  his  com- 
panion to  serve  for  some  time  as  a  volunteer.     He  after* 
wards  obtained  a  commission,  and  nothing  could   be 
more  strikingly  different  than  was  the  conduct  of  the 
young  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  and  of  Lieutenant  Mow- 
bray.    The  former,  as  we  know,  was  gay,  venturous, 
and  prodigal ;   the  latter  lived  on  his  pay,  and  even 
within  it — denied  himself  comforts,  and  often  decencies, 
when  doing  so  could  save  a  guinea,  and  turned  pale  with 
apprehension  if,  on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  he  ven- 
tured sixpence  a  comer  at  whist.     This  meanness,  or 
closeness  of  disposition,  prevents  his  holding  the  high 
character  to  which  his  bravery  and  attention  to  his  regi- 
mental duties  might  otherwise  entitle  Vvvcss..    'X^Sx^  "ssiaBafc 
dose  and  accurate  calc\i\at\OTi  ol  T^ovaxt^^,  ^^^^^^,!S^ 
pence  marked  his  commumcaxVotvsVvOa'^^^^"^^  ^^,s^ 
wham,  who  might  otherwise  \iaNe  \v^^  "ofc 
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out  of  the  estate  of  St.  Ronan's,  which  is  now  at  nurse, 
and  thriving  full  fast,  especially  since  some  debts,  of 
rather  an  usurious  character,  have  been  paid  up  by  Mr. 
Touchwood,  who  contented  himself  with  more  moderate 
usage. 

On  the  subject  of  this  property  Mr.  Mowbray,  goie- 
rally  speaking,  gave  such  minute  directions  for  acquiring 
and  saving,  that  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,  tapping  his  morocco  snuff-box  with  the  sly  look 
which  intimated  the  coming  of  a  good  thing,  was  wont 
to  say  that  he  had  reversed  the  usual  order  of  trans- 
formation, and  was  turned  into  a  grub  after  having  been 
a  butterfly.  After  all,  this  narro>;v-ness,  though  a  more 
ordinary  modification  of  the  spirit  of  avarice,  may  be 
founded  on  the  same  desire  of  acquisition  which,  in  his 
earlier  days,  sent  him  to  the  gaming-table. 

But  there  was  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  Mr. 
Mowbray  departed  from  the  rules  of  economy,  by  which 
he  was  guided  in  all  others.  Having  acquired,  for  a 
large  sum  of  money,  the  ground  which  he  had  formerly 
feued  out  for  the  erection  of  the  hotel,  lodging-houses, 
shops,  etc.,  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  he  sent  positive  orders 
for  the  demolition  of  the  whole ;  nor  would  he  permit 
the  existence  of  any  house  of  entertainment  on  his  estate, 
except  that  in  the  Aultoun,*  where  Mrs.  Dods  reigns  with 
undisputed  sway,  her  temper  by  no  means  improved 
either  by  time,  or  her  arbitrary  disposition  by  the  total 
absence  of  competition. 

Why  Mr.  Mowbray,  with  his  acquired  habits  of  fru- 
s:ality,  thus  destroyed  a  property  which  might  have 
produced  a  considerable  income,  no  one  could  pretend 
lo  affirm.  Some  said  that  he  remembered  his  own  early 
foUies,  and  others  that  he  connected  the  buildings  with 
rAe  misfortunes  of  his  sister.  The  vulgar  TeY^orteA.  \!cvax 
^'^^!^  ^^^^''^'ngton's  ghost  had  been  seen  \n  \Yve  "VsaJ^- 
and  the  learned  talked  of  the  association  ol  \^tws 


fToonj, 
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ied  in  this,  that  Mr.  Mowbray  was  inde- 
jgh  to  please  himself,  and  that  such  was 
ay'fi  pleasure. 

;  watering-place  has  returned  to  its  primitive 

and  lions  and  lionesses,  with  their  several 

/iue  surtouts  and  bluer  stockings,  fiddlers  and 

painters  and  amateurs,  authors  and  critics,  dis^ 

like  pigeons  by  the  demolition  of  a  dovecot,  have 

.  other  scenes  of  amusement  and  rehearsal,  and 

deserted  St.  Ronan's  Well. 


.OCTION-  t  from  any 

the  teroP'^fJ  avoiding*?"^ 
comPOsHio«;=^^  of  ^val^ 
han  from  th«    t^^dy  ^^^^  ^^^ 

The  ladies,  m  v       .         ^^rc,  n*' 
;fob.enaUonandUg^,,^Vo^ 

these  works  of  ^'  ^ge,  a  ca«^ 
luna  to  her  of  Ma  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 
!,  the  bnUia"'  *" ".  ,_,  whose  saso 
^„SrSmUh..andoA^'„<,«las«; 

,ever,  und''  ?"=    ^  ^V?*** t^ 
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i  ^ring,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  both  divisions 
jid  which  are  supplied  with  the  usual  materials  for 
health,   or  driving  away  care.     The  invalid  often 
/  from  his  (Complaints,  less  from  the  healing  virtues  of 
cseify  than  because  his  system  of  ordinary  life  under- 
entire  change,  in  hb  being  removed  from  his  ledger  and 
i;-books — from  his  legal  folios  and  prog^resses  of  title-deeds 
I  his  counters  and  shelves — from  whatever  else  forms  the 
source  of  his  constant  anxiety  at  home,  destroys  his  appe- 
mars  the  custom  of  his  exercise,  deranges  the  digestive 
Mrs,  and  clogs  up  the  sfnings  of  life.    Thither,  too,  comes 
;:  satmterer,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  that  wearisome  attendant 
/mse(f;  and  thither  come  both  males  and  females,  who,  upon 
I  different  principle,  desire  to  make  themselves  double. 

The  society  of  such  places  is  regulated,  by  their  very  nature, 
npon  a  scheme  much  more  indulgent  than  that  which  rules  the 
i^orld  of  fashion,  and  the  narrow  circles  of  rank  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  titles  of  rank,  birth,  and  fortune,  are  received  at  a 
vatering-place  without  any  very  strict  investigation,  as  adequate 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  preferred  ;  and  as  the  situation 
infers  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  and  sociability  for  the  time, 
10^  to  whatever  heights  it  may  have  been  carried,  it  is  not  under- 
itood  to  imply  any  duration  beyond  the  length  of  the  season. 
No  intimacy  can  be  supposed  more  close  for  the  time,  and  more 
bansitory  in  its  endurance,  than  that  which  is  attached  to  a 
iratering-place  acquaintance.  The  novelist,  therefore,  who  fixes 
upon  such  a  scene  for  his  tale,  endeavours  to  display  a  species  of 
loci^y,  where  the  strongest  contrast  of  humorous  characters  and 
manners  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  and  illustrate  each  other, 
with  less  violation  of  probability  than  could  be  supposed  to 
attend  the  same  miscellaneous  assemblage  in  any  other  situa- 
tion. 

In  such  scenes,  too,  are  frequently  mingled  characters,  not 
manly  ridiculous,  but  dangerous  and  hateful.  The  unprincipled 
gamester,  the  heartless  fortune-hunter,  all  those  who  eke  out 
their  means  of  subsistence  by  pandering  to  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  rich  and  gay — who  drive,  by  their  varioMa.  •asNs.^^^-^s^''* 
into  crimes^  and  imprudence  Into  acta  ol  t>xvw3vvb»ts>»-^^n»-'s^-»"*=^^ 
ba  found  where  their  victims  nattxxaiVv  ^«siqxv>"*^^^'^V^^. 
UDtytbat  eagles  are  gathered  to^ttVet  ax  ^%^^^^  .^scssca^ 
r  ibis  the  Author  takes  a  great  »Ava»XA«^  ^<«  ^^ 
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<^  his  story,  particularly  in  its  darker  and  more  melancholy 
pxssages.  The  impostor,  the  gambler,  all  who  live  loose  upoo 
the  skirts  of  society,  or,  like  vermin,  thrive  by  its  corruptimis, 
are  to  be  found  at  such  retreats,  when  they  easily,  and  as  « 
matter  of  coivse,  mingle  with  these  dupes,  who  might  otherwiae 
have  escaped  their  snares.  But  besides  those  characters  who 
are  actually  dangerous  to  society,  a  well-frequented  watering- 
place  genendly  exhibits  for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  and 
the  perplexity  and  amazement  of  the  more  inexperienced,  a 
sprinkling  of  persons,  called  by  the  newspapers  eccentric  charac- 
ters— individuals,  namely,  who,  either  from  some  real  derange- 
ment of  their  understanding,  or,  much  more  frequently,  from  an 
excess  of  vanity,  are  ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  by 
some  striking  peculiarity  in  dress  or  address,  conversation  or 
manners,  and  perhaps  in  all.  These  affectations  are  usually 
adopted,  to  show  they  darey — and,  I  must  needs  say,  those  who 
profess  them  are  more  frequently  to  be  found  among  the 
English,  than  among  the  natives  of  either  of  the  other  two  divi- 
sions of  the  united  kingdoms.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  the 
consciousness  of  wealth,  and  a  sturdy  feeling  of  independmce, 
which  generally  pervade  the  English  nation,  are  in  a  few  in- 
dividuals, perverted  into  absurdity,  or  at  least  peculiarity.  The 
witty  Irishman,  on  the  contrary,  adapts  his  general  behaviour 
to  that  of  the  best  society,  or  that  which  he  thinks  such  ;  nor  is 
it  any  part  of  the  shrewd  Scot's  national  character  unnecessarily 
to  draw  upon  himself  public  attention.  These  rules,  however, 
are  not  without  their  exceptions ;  for  we  find  men  of  every 
country  playing  the  eccentric  at  these  independent  resorts  of 
the  gay  and  the  wealthy,  where  every  one  enjoys  the  license  of 
doing  what  is  good  in  his  own  eyes. 

It  scarce  needed  these  obvious  remarks  to  justify  a  novelist's 
choice  of  a  watering-place  as  the  scene  of  a  fictitious  narrative. 
Unquestionably  it  affords  every  variety  of  character,  mixed 
together  in  a  manner  which  cannot,  without  a  breach  of  proba- 
bility, be  supposed  to  exist  elsewhere  ;  neither  can  it  be  denied, 
that  in  the  concourse  which  such  miscellaneous  collections  of 
persons  afford,  events  extremely  different  from  those  of  the  quiet 
roua'ae  of  ordinary  life  mayf  and  often  do,  take  place. 
^^^'^"^'^f  however,  sufficient  that  a  mine  be  in  itaidC  iVi^ud 

^^^hZiMh^'^^^ '  '^ ^  necessary  that  the  engineer 'wbo taq^Vm 
^^  ^'^^e^iain/mng'phrase,  have  an  accurate  knoriiWa^^ 
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tyy  and  possess  the  skill  necessary  to  work  it  to  ad- 

1  this  respect,  the  Author  of  St.  Ronan's  Well  could 

aed  fortunate.     His  habits  of  life  had  not  led  him 

ate  years  at  least,  into  its  general  or  bustling  scenes, 

ne  mingled  often  in  the  society  which  enables  the  ob- 

.  *' shoot  £[^y  as  it  flies."    The  consequence  perhaps 

tt  the  chamcters  wanted  that  force  and  precisioa  which 

iy  be  given  by  a  writer  who  is  familiarly  acquainted  with 

ibject.     The  Author,  however,  had.  the  satisfactioa  to 

iicle  his  testimony  against  the  practice  of  gambling,  a  vice 

Ji  the  devil  has  contrived  to  render  all  his  own,  since  it  b 

rived  of  whatever  pleads  an  apol<^y  for  other  vices,  and  is 

ioded  entirely  on  the  cold-blooded  calculation  of  the  most 

xdusive  selfishness.    The  character  of  the  traveller,  meddling, 

<elf-important,  and  what  the  ladies  call  fussing,  but  yet  generous 

and  benevolent  in  his  purposes,  was  partly  taken  from  nature. 

The  story,  being  entirely  modem,  cannot  require  much  explana> 

tion,  after  what  has  been  here  given,  either  in  the  shape  of  notes 

or  a  more  prolix  introduction. 


NOTES. 

Inn  Charges — p.  lo. 
This  was  universally  the  case  in  Scotland  towards  the  end  <^ 
the  last  century;  and  so  little  was  charged  for  a  domestic's 
living  when  the  Auth(Mr  became  first  acquainted  with  the  road, 
that  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence  was  sufficient  board  wages  for  a 
man-servant,  when  a  crown  would  not  now  answer  the  purpose. 
It  is  true  the  cause  of  these  reasonable  charges  rested  upon  a 
principle  equally  unjust  to  the  landlord  and  inconvenient  to  the 
guest.    The  landlord  did  not  expect  to  make  anything  upon  the 
charge  for  eating  which  his  bill  contained ;  in  consideration  of 
which  the  guest  was  expected  to  drink  more  wine  than  might  be 
convenient  or  agreeable  to  him,  ** for  the  good"  as  it  was  called, 
^*  qf  the  house."    The  landlord,  indeed,  was  willing  and  ready 
to  assist,  in  this  duty,  every  stranger  who  came  within  his  gates. 
Other  things  were  in  proportion.     A  chax^<&  ^<3t  VA.^e«s«!%.n  ***^^ 
and  candle^  was  long  a  thing  unYveaxd  cJl  vci  '$«rrS»s!A..     ^^?^ 
ling  to  the  Ixxisemaid  settled  a\\  sucVv  «>^»^«^V^;^o'V» 
/mm  memoraadams  of  1790,  iViat  a  700^1^  ^s*^*^^^^ 
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and  a  serving-lad,  might  travel  from  the  house  of  one  Meg  Dodt 
to  another,  through  most  part  of  Scotland,  for  about  five  or  aiz 
shillings  a-day. 

BUILDING-FEUS   IN   SCOTLAND— p.  U. 

In  Scotland  a  village  is  erected  upon  a  species  of  landrigfat, 
very  different  from  the  copyhold  so  frequent  in  England.  Every 
alienation  or  sale  of  landed  property  must  be  made  in  the  shape  ot 
a  feudal  conveyance,  and  the  party  who  acquires  it  holds  thereby 
an  absolute  and  perfect  right  of  property  in  the  fief  while  he 
discharges  the  stipulations  of  the  vassal,  and,  above  all;  pays 
the  feu-duties.  The  vassal  or  tenant  of  the  site  of  the  sinallnt 
cottage  holds  his  possession  as  absolutely  as  the  proprietor,  of 
whose  large  estate  it  is  perhaps  scarce  a  perceptible  portion. 
By  dint  of  excellent  laws,  the  sasines  or  deeds  of  delivery  of 
such  fiefs,  are  placed  in  record  in  such  order,  that  every  burdea 
affecting  the  property  can  be  seen  for  payment  of  a  very  mode- 
rate fee ;  so  that  a  person  proposing  to  lend  money  upon  it 
knows  exactly  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  security. 

From  the  nature  of  these  landrights  being  so  explicit  and 
secure,  the  Scottish  people  have  been  led  to  entertain  a  jealousy 
of  building-leases,  of  however  long  duration.  Not  long  ago, 
a  great  landed  proprietor  took  the  latter  mode  of  disposing  of 
some  ground  near  a  thriving  town  in  the  west  country.  The 
number  of  years  in  the  lease  was  settled  at  nine  hunched  and 
ninety-nine.  AH  was  agreed  to,  and  the  deeds  were  ordered 
to  be  drawn.  But  the  tenant,  as  he  walked  down  the  avenne, 
began  to  reflect,  that  the  lease,  though  so  very  long  as  to  be 
almost  perpetual,  nevertheless  had  a  termination  ;  and  that  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  lacking  one,  the  connecticm  of  his 
family  and  representatives  with  the  estate  would  cease.  He  took 
a  qualm  at  the  thought  of  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  his  posterity 
a  thousand  years  hence ;  and  going  back  to  the  house  of  the 
gentleman  who  feued  the  ground,  he  demanded,  and  readily  olh 
tained,  the  additional  term  of  fifty  years  to  be  added  to  the 


The  Dark  Ladvk— p.  77. 
TheVarkLadyeia  one  oi  those  tantalising  firagments  in  whidi 
J/r.  Colendge  has  shown  us  what  exquisite  pow«n  cl  \aeTf  be 
»^  ^^'^  '"^  '*™^"  uncuitivated-     Let  us  be  tbiridifiL  loc 
S^        "^  «<»/vw/  however.    The  unfaskuomai  ore,  *w*^ 


Mago-Pico — p.  216. 

Tlus  satire,  very  i)opular  even  in  Scotland,  at  least  with  one 
party,  was  composed  at  the  expense  of  a  reverend  Presbyterian 
divine,  of  whom  many  stories  are  preserved,  being  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Pyott,  the  Mago-Pico  of  the  tale,  minister  of  Dunbar  in 
1733-65.  The  work  is  now  little  known  in  Scotland,  and  not  at 
all  in  England,  though  written  with  much  strong  and  coarse 
humour,  resembling  the  style  of  Arbuthnot.  It  was  composed 
*      I  by  Mr.  Haliburlon,  a  military  chaplain. 

^     f  Meg  Dods — p.  536. 

NoH  omnis  moriar.  St.  Ronan's,  since  this  veracious  history 
was  given  to  the  public,  has  revived  as  a  sort  of  alias^  or  seomd 
title,  to  the  very  pleasant  village  of  Innerleithen  upon  Tweed, 
where  there  is  a  medicinal  spring  much  frequented  by  visitors. 
Prizes  for  some  of  the  manly  and  athletic  syatts.,  c^aTsccMs^'-vsk.'^ 
pastoral  district  around,  are  competed  iot  mtArx  ^^!^&v>2^**' " 
St.  Ronan's  Games.  Nay,  Meg  Dods  \vas.  V^^^^*"^  ^ 
Zi/e  from  obscurity  as  authoress  of  a  "woxV.  oxvCc>a*«Ci-» 
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ja:>tice  to  a  lady  who  makes  so  distinguished  a  figure  as  Uus 
cellent  dame,  we  insert  the  title-page :— * 

rhe  Cook  and  Housewife's  Af  anual :  A  Practical  System  of 
Modern  Domestic  Cookery  -.nd  Family  Management. 


Cook,  see  all  ymr  sawces 


'  sharp  a7td  poynant  in  the  palate ^  that  they  may 

^Htnefid yon :  look  to  your  roast  and  baked  meats  handsomely ^ 

ud  v>hai  nc7o  kkksJtaivs  and  delicate  made  tkittgs. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

By  Mrs.  Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St.  Ronan's." 

Though  it  is  rather  unconnected  with  our  immediate  subject, 
;  cannot  help  adding,  that  Mrs.  Dods  has  JlTeserved  the  recipes 
certain  excellent  old  dishes  which  we  would  be  loath  should 
.1  into  oblivion  in  our  day  ;  and  in  bearing  this  testimony  we 
otest  that  we  are  no  way  biassed  by  the  receipt  of  two  bottles 
excellent  sauce  for  cold  meat,  which  were  sent  to  us  by 
e  said  Mrs.  Dods  as  a  mark  of  her  respect  and  regard,  for 
lich  we  return  her  our  unfeigned  thanks,  having  found  them 
pita! 


^rasffiu,:^',  ^^tew,  &  Co.,  PHnters,  mtit^M^rt. 
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tents,  habiliments, 
honest. 

'M,  b^ore  evening, 
shind. 
perhaps. 
•ur. 
irter,  to  direct. 

V,  alone. 

le;  a  peace-offering, 
lest. 

gagement  money. 
'att,  sagacious, 
art  horse, 
a  cupboard. 


Btfg^&n4ti  a  liw 
Bi^t  a  nest. 
Bink,  a  plate-n 
Birkie,  a  smart 
Birl,  to  toss. 
Bittle,  a  woode 
Bittock,  a  good 
Blackavised.  d: 
Blawart,  a  olu 
Blether t  nonsei 
BlunkeTf  a  dot 
Bole,  an  apertu 
BonalfyftL  part 
Bonnie-'wauieSi 
Bourdf  a  joke. 
Btntrock,  a  moi 


GLOSSARY.     ' 


Buckie^  a  shell. 
Buirdly^  manly. 
Bumbazed,  stupefied. 
Bunker,  a  cupboard. 
Bumthewind,  a  blacksmith. 


Cadift  a  street  porter. 

Catlitachj  an  old  woman. 

CeUlant,  a  young  lad. 

CalUr,  fresK 

CalUt,  the  head  ;  a  cap. 

CaitH  soujg^h,  a  quiet  tongue. 

Camsteary,  perverse. 

Canny,  slvewd. 

Cantle,  crown  of  the  head. 

Cantrips,  tricks. 

Canty,  cheerful. 

Capernoited,  peevish. 

Carcake,  a  pancake. 

Carfu0e,  agitation. 

Camtch,  catechism. 

Ca*-thro\  a  disturbance. 

CauPt  a  bowl. 

Ca7>ey,  a  hen-coop. 

Cfut/ts,  the  jaws. 

Chancy,  safe. 

Chappin,  a  liquid  measure. 

Chield,  a  person. 

Chuckle,  a  round  pebble. 

Clachan,  a  village. 

Clanjat^fray,  rabble. 

Clarty,  dirty. 

Claught,  seized. 

Clovers,  gossip. 

CUugh,  a  ravme. 

Cloot,  a  cloth  •  a  hoof. 

Clour,  a  knock. 

Cockemony,  a  head  ornament. 

Cod,  a  pillow. 

^^^  n  merchant. 
^^S»WK^  empty. 
^^ra^  a  wooden  bash. 


^f'^^^Sfzi;  a  guarref. 
!J^  ^  upset. 


Crack,  to  converse. 
Craig,  the  neck. 
Crawstep,  the  groundstep. 
Creagh,  a  foray. 
Creel,  a  basket. 
Crewels,  scrofula. 
Grouse,  self-confident. 
Cuaay,  a  donkey. 
Cuittle,  to  tickle.  ^ 
Curlie  wurlie,  twisting. 
Cum,  a  small  quantity. 
Cumey,  round. 
Cusser,  a  stallion. 
Cutty,  a  worthless  woman. 


Daffing,  fun. 

Daiker,  to  saunter. 

Dander,  a  cinder. 

Deray,  disorder. 

Dem,  dark,  hidden. 

Z>f>,  a  plaything. 

Dight,  to  wipe. 

Ding,  to  beat. 

Diidc,  trim,  scornful. 

Dirdum,  a  disturbance. 

jDz>/,  to  vibrate. 

Dittay,  an  indictment. 

Divot,  a  turf. 

Doch-€tn-dorrack,  a  stirrup-cup^ 

Donnart,  stupid. 

Dorlach,  a  valise. 

Dottrel,  stupid. 

Doup,  the  bottom. 

Dour,  stubborn. 

Dourlach,  a  quiver. 

Doz'or,  stupor. 

/?<7n/,  can. 

DoTved,  worthless. 

Douma,  don't  tike. 

/>rv»,  to  suffer. 

Dreigh,  dry. 

Droghling,  ^tv^. 

Drouthy^  tViix^iV^. 

ZH^j  a  dirty  V^ 

/7«M»,  c\otY\e*. 


GLOSSARY. 

Forgather,  to  make  acq 
ance  with. 
^    Foment^  in  front  of. 
Forpit^  fourth  part  of  a  p 
Foy,  an  entertainment. 
Fozy^  spongy. 
Frackestt  boldest. 
Freit,  an  omen. 
Frerndt^  strange. 
Fristed,  delayed. 
Fyke,  to  perplex. 


Gabf  the  mouth. 
GaierluHzie,  a  beggar. 
GaedowK^  a  merry-makin 
Galdragon,  a  sorcerer. 
Gailaglass,  an  armed  ret: 
Galligaskins,  wide  trouse 
Gangrely  vagrant. 
Gangthereout,  wandering 
Gar,  to  compel. 
Gattger,  an  exciseman. 
Gaunt,  to  yawn. 
Gawsie,  plump. 
Geek,  to  jeer. 
Gee,  the  pet. 
Geizened,  leaky. 
Gey,  veiy. 
GiJ^-gaff,  tit  for  taL 
Gillravaging,  tumultuow 
Gilpy,  a  boisterous  person 
Gin,  Lf. 

Gio,  a  deep  ravine. 
Gird,  a  hoop. 
Girdle,  round    iron    plat 

baking  cakes. 
Gimel,  a  meal-chest. 
Glaiks,  deception. 
Gledge,  sly-louking. 
Gleed,  twisted. 
Gleg,  <\u\cVu 

Glisk,  a  sYvmv^,.    .  . 
Glune-amie^  '^^^^S 
ex-    GlunsK  s\oom>r^of^ 


GLOSSARY. 


GiTwk^  a  fooL 
Gov/pen^  a  handful. 
Graddan,  scorched  grain. 
Graitk,  furniture. 
Greets  to  weep. 
GreWf  to  shiver. 
Grewsomej  frightfuL 
Grictt  a  pig. 

Grieve^  bailiff,  or  foreman. 
Gripple^  rapacious. 
Gumple/otsted,  sulky. 
GuntptioKf  common  sense. 
Gusting^  gratifying. 
Gyr*-<arTin€t  hobgoblin. 
GyUt  foolish. 


Haffiis,  cheeks. 

HoMtHt  half-grown. 

HallaH,  partition  at  the  door- 
way. 

HalUnshakeryZ.^ta!t!a>j  fellow. 

Hatlion^  a  clumsy  fellow. 

HeUse^  kause,  the  throat. 

Hanusuckfit,  assaulting  a  per- 
son in  his  own  house. 

Hansel^  a  present. 

HantU,  a  quantity. 

HarUt  to  arag. 

Hams,  brains. 

Hattit-kity  curdled  milk. 

Hauldy  habitation. 

Havers,  nonsense. 

Havings,  behaviour. 

Heck  and  manger,  in  a  lib«^ 
manner.    . 

Heeze,  to  lift  uj). 

Hempie,  a  n^^uish  person. 

Hership,  plunder 

Heuck,  a  sickle. 

AVniy-^rdy,  confusioQ. 
^>?46j  to  hobble. 
;g>>x<  a  Aock  of  sheep, 
jSr^^'  a  cough. 
j^"''^*  softly. 


^''^^,  the  thigh. 


Howdie,  a  midwife. 
Howk,  to  dig. 
Hurdles,  the  loins. 
Hurley  house,    a  ruinous)  man 

sion. 
Hussy,  a  jade. 


Ilk,  Ilka,  each. 
Ill-deedy-gett,   a    mischievoiis 

urchin. 
Infang  and  outfang,  the  right 

of  trying  thieves. 
IngoHy  an  onion. 
Ingle,  the  fireside. 
Ingyre,  to  insinuate. 


7<«r.  to  pndc 
yalouse,  suspect. 
Jannocfc,  a  cake. 
Jarto,  dearest. 
Jaugs,  saddle-bags. 
Jaw,  a  wave. 
yaw-hole,  a- gutter. 
Jeddart-cast,  trial  afto'  execu- 
tion. 
yitnply,  sparingly. 
Joctaleg,  a  clasp  knifed 
Jokul,  yes,  su". 
Jookery-pookery,  juggling. 
Jouk,  to  bend. 


Kaim,  a  comb. 
Katn,  a  tax  in  kind. 
Kale-^ard,  Idtchen-gafdeo. 
Kebbie,  a  hooked  sta£ 
Kebbuck,  a  cheese. 
Keek,  to  peep. 
Keltie,  quite. 
Kemp,  to  stsivc. .     » 
Ken,  to  know. 
Kenspeckle^  cotaptgawMU 
Keppt  to  catdi. 


\ 


OLOS6ARY. 


«lf)^  a  fit  of  tenp«r« 

Vy  dnociut* 

tf  to  nresuc* 

•m,  astalL 

oxen. 
^eSf  Highland  cattle. 
iA^f  to  seem. 


tig'k,  low. 

ttnmer,  Lamour^  amber. 

tndlouper,  charlatan. 

angyieobii,  nondescript. 
,apper,  curdled. 
Lassock,  a  young  girl. 
Lave,  the  rest. 
Lawing^  a  tavern  reckoning. 
Leesome,  pleasant. 
Leuchy  laup;hed. 
Lift,  the  air. 
Ltfktly,  undervalue. 
Ltli,  to  sing. 

Limmer,  an  impudent  person. 
Lippen,  to  trust. 
JLither,  lazy. 
Lock,  a  small  quantity. 
Loqf,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Loon,  a  fellow. 
Loopy,  crafty. 
Losen,  a  window. 
Loimd,  quiet. 
Loup,  to  jump. 
Z^n/,  a  flame. 
jt«(f,  the  ear. 

Lttg  and  horn,  neck  and  crop 
Lutn,  a  chimney. 
Lunzie,  a  wallet. 
Lunt,  a  light. 
Lurdane,  slow.  - 

Mailing^  a  farm. 
Maker,  a  poet 
Jffas^,  to  brew, 
Afaw^'ftf  a  /lare^ 
Afeli^er;  me^, 
'^K/?//igv,  a  male  herring. 


Meltith,  food. 
Menst,  sense. 
Menseful,  mindful. 
Messan,  a  cur. 
Midden,  a  dustheap. 
Mint,  mute. 
Minnie,  mother. 
Mint,  to  aim. 
Mirk,  dusk.. 
Mirli^s,  giddiness. 
Misca ,  to  malign. 
Mischanier,  mischief. 
Miser,  a  miserable  person. 
Misguggled,  mangled. 
Misleared,  misbehaved. 
Mistryst,  to  doubL 
Mittans,  iingerless  gloves. 
Mouls,  the  earth. 
Mousted,  scented. 
Muckle,  much. 
Muifpits,  young  groase. 
Mull,  a  snuff-box. 
Murgeons,.  mouths. 
Mutch,  a  cap. 
My-cerOe,  eood  gracious. 
My-lane,  akme. 

Napery,  table  linen. 
Nashgabs,  insolence. 
.A^(?^,  the  nose. 
Neist,  next. 
Neuk,  the  cotmer. 
Nicker,  a  horse-laugh. 
Nieve,  the  fist. 
Niffer,  to  bargain. 
Nipperkin,  a  small  morseL 
Noop,  the  elbow-joint. 
Nourice,  a  nurse. 
Noivt,  black  cattle. 

C7^,  a  grandcVv^Xd. 
Opine  ^  Xo\i<Xv«N^, 
Orra.  oAA.. 
Out-by ,  VvCwJwK- 


Oxter,  the  armpit. 


QLOS8AKY. 

Qittm,  a  handmill. 


Paikst  A  drubbing. 

Paitrick^  a  partndge. 

Pand,  a  pleage. 

Pang,  to  cram. 

Paraffle,  display. 

ParochifUf  a  parish. 

Parian,  a  ciaD. 

Pasche,  Easter. 

Pawky,  shrewd. 

Pease-o^U,  a  scarecrow. 

Peengh,  to  whine. 

Peerv,  a  p^;top. 

PegH,  to  pant. 

Pellaek,  a  porpoise. 

Peltrig,  trash. 

Pickle,  a  small  quantity. 

/'2]fx,  earthenware  vessels. 

PinnyTmnkUs,  the  stocks. 

y/rw,  a  reel. 

/'//  iMiVv^,  pitch  dark. 

Plack,  a  small  coin. 

Plainstanet,  the  pavement. 

/'^,  an  entertainment. 

Pliskie,  a  trick. 

Poirufer,  to  distrain. 

/V?^,  /Wii,  a  bag. 

Poortith,  poverty. 

Pootry,  poultry. 

Pouting,  partridge  shoo^^g. 

Pow,  the  nead. 

Powsotudie,    a    miscellaneous 

mess. 
Pree,  to  taste. 
Pretty,  smart,  well>made. 
Prigg,  to  beseech. 
Prin,  a  pin. 
Propine,  a  present, 
/y^/,  pretty. 
^if/,  a,  magpie, 

OuM^-A,  a  drinJdng-cup. 
^^z-wadam^      JaxuoneUe 


Rally,  an  upper  dress. 
Rampauging,  gesticulating. 
Ramstam,  precipitate. 
Randy,  disorderly. 
Rann,  a  fish  roe. 
Rath,  quick. 
Rax,  to  stretch. 
Redd,  to  clear  up. 
Rede,  advice,  speech.  • 
Red-wud,  stark  mad. 
Reek,  smoke. 
Reik,  a  disturbance. 
Reird,  noise. 
/?^My,  a  sapling. 
Reuting,  gibbing. 
Reive,  to  plunder. 
Rickle,  a  neap. 
Rinthereout,  wandering. 
Ri^,  to  search. 
J?x^,  a  scratch. 
Rotten,  a  rat. 
Ronghtes,  torches. 
Roup,  an  auction. 
Rouse,  commendation. 
Routh,  plenty. 
Rffw,  a  rolL 
Rudas,  a  scold. 
Rung,  a  staff. 


Sackless,  innocent. 

.S'o/r,  severe. 

Sair  een,  weak  eyes. 

Sap,  a  ninny. 

Saugk,  a  willow. 

Saulie,  a  mute. 

Scart,  a  scratch. 

Schellutn,  a  worthless  fellow. 

Seomfished,  disgusted. 

ScoutAer,  to  scorch. 

Screed,  to  teat. 

Sct«nn«r,  to  V»Jiafe. 

Seid  «tas»  «»C*fc  >3;^ 

S«i>,xooo?ft. 


U088ARY. 

S^rattttt  a  scramble. 

SprttigK,  cattle-stealing. 
C       S^rticherie^  moveables. 

Spunky  a  match. 

Stmrnmel,  reddish. 

Stone,  a  loog  pole. 

Steek,  to  shut. 

Steer f  to  disturb. 

Sttckit      stibbler,     a    halting 
en         preacher. 

Stieve,  firm. 
|)ttw    Sting  and  ling,  yyyicftct. 

Stmt,  to  stagger. 

Stoop  and  roop,  completely. 

Stouthrie/,  theft  witn  violence. 

Stunkard,  silent. 

Sumpk,  a  dunce. 

Sune  or  syne,  early  or  late. 

Sunkets,  delicacies. 

Sunkie,  a  low  stool. 
r.        Surcingle,  a  gfirth. 

Swanking,  active. 

Swarf,  to  swoon. 

Swear,  reluctant. 

Stvither,  to  doubt. 

Syboe,  a  kind  of  onion. 

Synd,  to  rinse. 

Syne,  since. 

Syver,  a  sewer. 


Ttulne,  entail. 
Tait,  a  small  quantity. 
TaU-pyet,  a  tell-tale. 
Tantmie-narie,    a     whimsical 

person. 
Te^pit  hen,  about  three  pints 

of  wine. 
7Vb»,  a  glass. 
Tatty,  a  potato. 
Taupy,  a  foolish  woman. 
7Vzz(/Ar,  a  leaA.\\«xtv  ^ura^. 
Tent^  cast. 
Tfcoe,  tHir,<t«sfc. 
TfcatVw,  cax«av.        .         ^ex^ 


GLOSSARY. 


Tkalty  to  endure. 
ThowUss,  spiritless. 
Thrmv,  to  twist. 
Threep,  to  assert. 
Tkrougk-statte.   a   flat    grave- 
stone. 
Tillyvally,  trifling. 
Tirrtvie,  a  fit  of  temper. 
Tittle^  sister. 
Totit  a  fox. 
Toonty  empty. 
Tout,  the  pet. 
Touzled,  rumpled. 
ToWf  flax. 
Troke,  to  bargain. 
Trotcosiet  a  nding-hood. 
TtUlziet  A  scuffle. 
TwasonUf  a  pair. 
7V>fe,  a  Queer  fellow. 
Tynet  to  lose. 


Ulzie^  oil. 

UmguhiUt  deceased. 
i/«tfo,  very. 
Untenty^  needless. 
UsqtteoiUy  whisky. 


VhUt  inspection. 
Vivers,  victuals. 

IVaister,  a  weaver. 
lVad$ettt  a  mortgage. 

WaffcarU.  a  low-bom  penon. 
Wetle^  to  choose. 
Wallydrcugle^  a  feeblo  person. 
WanUy  the  belly. 
Wampish,  to  toss  about. 


IVanioHt  curse, 
^f^/,  a  stroke. 
IVargf  to  spend. 
WarstU,  to  struggle, 
^of /l^  a  trident. 
Wee,  Uttle. 

^mV/,  a  feverish  cold 
IVeighbawk,  scales. 
H^eise,  to  direct. 
Wkam^U,  a  blow. 
^fXo^itif ,  a  strap. 
If'Si^nsy  a  few. 
^SSing.  jogging 
Whtgynaleane,  gimcrack. 
Whulytuka,  to  wheedle. 
Whim  whams,  whimsical  fan- 
cies. 
IVhiskUt  one-horse  chaise. 
IVhittte-whattie,  shuffling. 
IVhammle,  to  upset. 
IVtUawins,  well-a-day. 
Wti/yard,  wilful 
WimpU,  to  meander. 
Wooatet  the  gallows. 
IVarricow,  a  scarecrow, 
^^''tni;/^  crazed. 
Wiidf  mad. 

Wyliecoaty  an  under  vest. 
If>i!r,  blame. 


Kdtowr,  a  pedlar. 
Yaul,  active. 
Yammer,  to,  whine. 
Yanking,  pushing. 
Yaud,  an  old  mare. 
Yelloch,  to  yelL 
Yestreen,  yisX,  evaiin0» 
Y*tt,  a  gate. 
Yill,  ale. 
Km,  that. 
K<nv/,  a  ydL 


THB  END. 
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